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PEEF AGE. 



The period during wMch tlie Four Georges wielded the 
sceptre of the British empii*e, may justly be regarded as the . 
Augustan era of British history. At no other period has tKe; 
nation produced so many eminent statesmen, orators, generals,; 
philosophers, poets, and savans ; nor have public events of | 
equal magnitude and interest occurred at any other epoch of \ 
the nation’s progress. If there were few features of the per-^^ 
sonal character of those sovereigns which rendered them 
worthy of notice, there never existed rulers in any age or 
country who derived so brilliant a reflected lustre from the 
colossal minds .by whom they were surrounded; from the 
th rillin g transactions in which they were compelled to act a 
part ; and from the imposing eminence on which the accident 
of birth had placed them. 

Hitherto little knowledge of this era and of its events 
could be obtained by the general reader, except at very con- 
siderable expense, and by the perusal of many ponderous 
volumes. As this process does not comport mth the con- 
venience or the leisure of a large portion of the reading j)ub- 
lic, it seemed to the writer that a work which narrated the 
chief incidents of the public history and priv ate lives of the 
Four Georges, in a compact and convenient compass, might 
be nseful, by filling up an unoccupied niche in that department 
of our literature. The present winter has therefore attempted 
the task ; and has endeavored to present, beside the matters 
just named, a survey of the causes and the consequences of 
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cy Gnts, historic portraits of the chief ministers, courtiers, and 
favorites of those sovereigns, vrith siunmarj vie'n'S of the 
nature and results of their measures. 

In performing such a task within the prescribed limits, a 
condensation of materials became an essential element 
of success, whiie at the same time the danger of being super- 
Gcial and unsatisfactorv would be imminent. The writer has 
carefidlj labored to attain the former, and to avoid the latter. . 
His effort has been to select what was most important and 
noteworthy in the history of the men and the epoch under con- 
sideration, at the same time omit ting whatever seemed trivial 
jin itself, incidental in its occurrence, and insignificant in its 
I consequences. 

' That the subject of this volume possesses an interest with 
American readers, cannot well be doubted. The era of which 
we have written was the formative period of the present time, 
both in England and in the United States. England then gave 
birth to the men and the institutions which were the predeces- 
sors of those which now exist among us ; and though, by as- 
suming the airs of a stepmother, she compelled her ofispring 
to desert her bosom, and maintain an independent, and for a 
time, a hostile. relation toward her, they feel an interest in her 
history and her fate. If this volume may difliise infoimation 
in reference to the past career and condition of the most im- 
portant and influential nation of modern times, the writer nill 
be happy to have contributed, in however humble a degree, to 
so desu-able a result. 


Philadelphia, Scjit, 1S5P. 
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At the commencement of the eighteenth century, tho colossal 
power and the restless ambition of Loiiis XIV. of France, s were 
sources of apprehension to England, and to every community in 
Europe. He was a monarch of more than ordinary ability, and 
his controlling characteristic was an insatiable desire for the 
increase of his power, and the aggrandizement of his dominions. 
He was indeed intensely despotic in his views ; and his whole 
life was devoted to the concentration of all the authority of tho 
state in his own august person.* Every portion of Europe, in 

* The most reliable sources from which information may be derived in refer- 
ence to the events which occurred during the reign of Queen Anne, and pre- 
pared the way for the accession of the House of Hanover, are : Life oftheLuJie 
of Marlborough, Ig Archdeacon Coxe ; History of the Last Four Tears of Queen 
Anne, by Jonathan Swift, London, 1758 ; History of Great Britain during the 
Feign of Queen Anne, by Thomas Sumerville] London-, 1798 ; Bishop Burnet's 
History of his Own Time, London, 1734. 
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addition to his own.Iungdom, felt the operation of this absolute 
and all-absorbing principle. He was the acknowledged political 
head of the Roman Catholic interest. He was also the invinci- 
ble foe of the integrity and prosperity of the Low. Countries, 
as was evinced by his rapid conquest of Flanders, and his de- 
clared determination to annex the Dutch provinces in the vicinity 
of, the Eastern frontiers of France to his already compact and 
overgi’own empire. 

Tlie most formidable opponent whom Louis XIV. had yet 
encountered in the execution of his gigantic plans of conquest, 
was the able and indomitable Prince of Orange. That remarka- 
ble and mysterious man, whose peculiar qualities have been 
depicted with such masterly skill by the most gifted historian 
whom the nineteenth century has produced,* devoted his whole 
life to the task of curbing that aspiring spirit, and humbling that 
haughty head. In spite of all his efforts Louis obtained, partly 
by treaty and partly by conquest, not only Flanders, but Bava- 
ria, Sardinia, Naples, Sicily, while he ruled the Spanish empire 
through Philip V. its sovereign ; but William of Orange succeed- 
ed in establishing a memorable coalition against his foe, of which 
England, Hanover, Prussia, Denmark, and Holland were mem- 
bers. Before these hostile nations could effectively array their 
armaments against each other, the soul of the conspiracy expired 
in the person of its founder j and several years of undiminished 
supremacy were thus insured to the French’ autocrat, by the 
death of William III. 

In 1702 Queen Anne ascended the British throne. Her 
accession did not change the intentions of the confederated powers 
in reference to the common enemy ; but it brought upon the 
stage of action great heroes who were destined to take a prom- 
inent part in some of the most momentous events of modern 
times. The War of the Succession still remained the all-absorb- 
ing topic of interest in England. The preservation of the bal- 
ance of power on the continent, the subjugation of Louis, and the 
firm establishment of the Protestant religion in England, ah 

* Macaulay, History of England, Vol. II. page 4S, Amcr. Ed. 
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seemed to be dependent upon the events of the war which were 
about to ensue. Hostilities commenced in 1703. The allied 
army amounted to fifty-six thousand men, that of the French 
numbered sixty thousand. The former was commanded by two 
generals whose abilities and fame have never been surpassed in 
modern times, and whose sagacity and self-control were so re- 
markable, that they never permitted any jealous feeling to inter- 
fere for a moment in their perfect harmony of action. These 
were Marlborough and Prince Eugene. They judiciously divided 
the supreme command between them, each exercising it on alter- 
nate days, and .this arrangement was uniformly observed during 
eight successive campaigns. The French army was placed under 
the orders of Marshal Tallard, the most able and experienced 
general in the French service. The first events of the war were 
the capture of Liege, Bonn, and Lienburg ; but soon incidents of 
‘ far more absorbing and thrilling interest were destined to occur. 

On the 2d of August, 1704, the French and allied armies took 
their positions near the then obscure but now immortal village of 
Blenheim, in Bavaria. The former were posted between Blen- 
heim on the right, and Lutzingen on the left. The right wing 
was commanded by Marshal Tallard, the left by Marshal hfarsin, 
and the extreme left by Duke Maximilian of Bavaria. The lines 
extended two miles in length. Between the combatants several 
rivulets flowed, Avhich it was necessary for the allies to cross, 
near to their confluence with the Danube, before they could 
reach the elevated plateau on which the French were admirably 
posted, protected by the whole of their artillery. Ere the 
battle began, Marlborough visited in person every battery^ and 
every division of his army. His lines, were drawn up four deep. 
Before the order to advance was given, divine service was cele- 
brated, both according to the Protestant and the Catholic ritual, 
at the head of each division ; and the God of Battles was sol- 
emnly invoked to aid in crushing the vaunting pride and power 
of the most inflated and presumptuous of mortals. Marlborough 
and Eugene, having each received the sacrament in the centre of 
their lines, at the conclusion of the service the order to march 
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of battle. He htstantly er-iencsi the povrerttrl reiatorcemeiits or 
iruantry. c-a"alry ar.d artillery avhic-h had beer placed in. reserve, 
to a'ivanee to siipp-er: the trc-rps ett^tptd. both in. Bienheini sad 
in Oberglau. and against the long line or cavalry which Ttilhtrd 
had stationoi beween. these two points os their eonnecting link, 
diiter a tremendotis c-otitiict, those torroidable sdnairons were 
b'Toketi ; they ned. and were ptirsne-d toward the Danube, By 
this means the Fre-neh infantry poste>i in Blenheitn. b'ec:tme iso 
iated. and more assoSabie both in mont and in Sank. 

On the extreme right. Prince Eugene met with somewhat 
similar vieissitndes. At nrst, Ms attack upon the ± renctt and 
Bavarians posted in front of the village of Lutringen. was re 
poised with great slaughter. The Datiish contingent were tlirown 
into total esmiision. Thrice were they rallied, and ttirlce were 
they broken by the Trench. The steadiness of the Prnsstans 
whom -Eugene now led forward ss a issr resort, alone saved Ms 
division of the ormv from total defeat. Thev stooa immovibiy 
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ill their ranks ; then gradually advanced with a steady tread, 
driving before them the vast hordes of the Ifrench cavalry ; and 
by a ceaseless rolling fire, they rejoined the position which had 
been first occupied by the allies. Thus, throughout the whole 
line, the battle which had well nigh been lost was retrieved, and 
victory still rendered attainable. 

The allies now prepared to make a decisive movement. 
Blenheim had been taken, and the French on the extreme right 
had been routed. To break the immense squadrons of French 
horse posted between Blenheim and Oberglau, Marlborough 
ordered a body of cavalry ten thousand strong to advance. These 
two hosts contained the flower and chivalry of botli armies, and 
on their conduct noir depended the issue of the day. In mag- 
nificent array, and in compact order, the allied cavalry, present- 
ing an imposing front of three quarters of a mile, advanced to 
the charge. They were met by a fortitude and heroism worthy 
of their own. In both hosts all the noblest families of England, 
Holland, Hanover, and France, were represented by their chival- 
rous sons. When the advancing lines had nearly met, they 
rushed forward to the attack with prodigious fury. The conflict 
was long and bloody. At length the cavaby of the allies pre- 
vailed, the immense squadrons of the .French were overthrown, 
and they fled tumultuously from the field. Nine battalions were 
surrounded, cut to pieces, or taken prisoners. This completed 
the victory of the left under Marlborough. 

On the right Prince Eugene still manfully upheld the fight 
.with his Prussians. The French lines were broken, and began 
to waver and retreat. Tliey took post at Lutziiigen in their 
rear, and there a long and bloody conflict ensued. But the vic- 
tory of Marlborough on the left enabled him to despatch rein- 
forcements to the right, and the Prussians were strengthened by 
accessions from the Danes, Austrians, and Wurtembergers. 
The French and Bavarians were again routed with great slaugh- 
ter. Marshal Tallard, in attempting to rally his troops, was 
taken prisoner. So admirably did Marlborough follow up his 
triumph that the total loss of the French, including the killed. 
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till- \voiiiulf<l, tlio o.'ijittiml, and (ho.sc wlicMvcre drowned beneath 
(lie (nrbiilctil waves of (he Danube, amnun(ed to the prodigioui? 
mimlter ol'l’nrly thousand men. 'Jdie h'rench JosL also forty-four 
I'ieci'S of artillery, twenty-five standards, and ninety colors. 
'J'lieir spirit was efli'ctnally broken, !^^any battalions, over- 
whelmed with desji.'iir and rage, liiinicd their .standards, buried 
(heir arms, and lleil in the ntmo.st disorder to remote and obscure 
jiortioiis of th(' country. 

'J’lie joyful nows of this gnail victory, tlie first jiitched battle 
which had been gained over Louis A’lV. b}’ his enemies, spread 
rapidly ihronghout Dnrojie. It created a degree of enthusiasm 
almost niuaiualled in modern tiinc.s. Not even the tremendous 
rout of (he 'J’lirks at \'ienna by the heroic dohn Sobicsici, in 
by which Christendom Avas .saved from the bloody and 
terrible supn'maey of the Ottoman power, — thrilled the inhab- 
itant.s of the continent with an intenser rapture than did this sud- 
den cheek upon the pernicious pride and ambition of the French 
jiotentate. Vast communities living in far distant climes — from 
Scotland to AVallaehia — kindled with sympathetic joj' at the 
achievement of this glorious triumj^h over that haughty and aspir- 
ing monarch. Long h.ad Louis XIV. been feared, liated, and 
envied; and these sentiments had been combined with another 
which rendered them still more ignominious and undendurable, 
— the sentiment of despair, resulting from the assured conviction 
that no power on earth could resist or control so formidable and 
aggressive a dosi)ot. But by reason of this triumph, men re- 
joiced to know that, within the brilliant and gilded walls of Ver- 
sailles, the vaunting spirit so long unused to any emotion except 
that of conscious and invincible superiority, would be compelled 
to chafe -with mortification over a defeat at once so une.xpected, 
so unusual, and so disastrous. 

In ll!ngland the exultation produced by the martial glories of 
Blenheim was unparalleled. It was no insignificant honor that 
English arms, English diplomacy, and an English general, had 
been the main cause of such propitious results. Envy for a time 
hid her malignant head, and all classes, from the grateful queen 
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upon hex* throne down to the lowest and humblest citizen, united 
, in extolling the heroism and genius of Marlborough to the skies. 
Pai'liament conferred upon him, what he valued still more than 
titles and honors, substantial wealth, — the extensive and valuable 
manor of Woodstock. This noble palace and estate had in for- 
mer ages been the scene of the gentle wooings and rapturous 
loves of Henry II. and the fair Eosamond. Queen Anne or- 
dered that another and more splendid jialace should be con- 
structed on the spot, more commensurate with the gratitude of 
the nation, and the greatness of the recipient’s merits ; and that 
the stately seat should be known to future times by the then 
historical name of Blenheim. In Germany, Marlborough was 
created a prince of the Holy Eoman Empire, and other honors 
and dignities were conferred ujxon him by the grateful nations 
whose troops he had led to victory. 

A glorious beginning had thus been made in humbling the 
formidable power of France ; but it was necessary to follow up 
that beginning with the utmost energy. Accordingly hlarlbor- 
ough endeavored, during the campaign of 1705, to carry on opera- 
tions in an extensive and effective maimer ; but he was con- 
staxitly - hampered by the backwardness of the English parlia- 
ment in voting the necessary supplies, and by- the parsimony 
and treachery of his continental allies. Had the triumph of 
Blenheim been properly improved during the ensuing year, it 
is probable that the war might soon have been ended by the 
complete humiliation of Louis. But during this year the con- • 
duct of the allies was extremely remiss ; and at one time it even 
seemed not imjirobable that the coalition which the long toils 
and the deathless zeal of William III, had cemented, would be 
completely dissolved, inie mxi'ivalled abilities of Marlborough 
for negotiation an d conciliati on, and his prodigious self-command, 
alone averted so di sastrous a resu lt. His utmost efforts were 
ablFmnlyTo convert the campaign of 1705 from one of battles 
into one of sieges. The fortress of ITuys was attacked and 
taken. . Villeroi, the French general, entered the field with a 
well-appointed army of seventy-five thousand men ; while the 
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forces of the allies under Marlborough numljered but fifty thou 
sand.- Villeroi loolc a strongly fortified position on the Meuse, 
sti'(!te]iing tliroiigh Lean to Antwo-p, Marlborough, thougli 
greatly infiu-ior in numbers to his cnomj^, determined to attack 
]ii77i. lie disguised his movements with such skill, that, at four 
o’clock in the moi-ning, ho appeared before the Preneh lines, 
when he was supposed to have been at least twenty miles dis- 
tant. Alter a desperate, but dcsultoiy contest, the Trench re- 
ti'caf.ed, and took up a new position eighteen miles in the rear. 
Tiiey had lost all their redotibls and artillery, and twelve hun- 
dred pi'isojiei’s. Their new position was proteeted from an attack 
by the overhanging batteries and immense fortifications of the 
city of Louvain. 

Dui'ing tbc winter wliicb ensued after the second campaign' 
in llie Low Countries, the British sovereign, court, and people 
woi'o ebiefiy interested in preparations for recommencing the 
conflict in the ensuing year with greater energy and effectiveness. 
It was also a duty of great importance and difliculty to arouse the 
onlbusiasm and I'ctain the assistance of those several continental 
govormnonts who were parties to the coalition against France. In 
this work the abilities of Marlborough were of essential sei-vice, 
and they assume an historical jirominence which no other statesman 
or soldier of the lime could boast. Ho visited the allies in person 
during the winter, and succeeded in reanimating their enthusiasm, 
their hatred to France, and their determination to persist in en- 
deavoring to humble the power and pride of the common foe. 

The third campaign of the "War of the Succession now 
, opened. Both parties had determined again to try the issue of 
great battle. The French selected a strong position on an 
elevated and extensive plateau at Kainillies, in the province of 
Brabant, irhe dosoont from this plateau was abrupt, and it was 
surrounded by soA'eral streams and deep marshes. Tlie heights 
were skilfully defended by a numerous array of artillery. On 
the right of the French position a high mound of singular ap- 
peai’anco and mysterious cliaraotcr, reared its time-worn sum- 
mit ; it bore the marks of great antiquity, and carried the mind 
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of the observer back to generations of nide 'j\nifonic races long 
since cniniblcfl into dnsf. It was the tonilt of (be ancient Ger- 
man hero Ottoniond ; and around tlia( mouldering rcli(:<>f a past 
and forgotten age. one. of tbe fiercest and bloodiest .struggles of 
modern time.s vas destined to take place. 

The allied gencral.s formed tlieir plan of attack vitb consum- 
mate .skill. To doecive I\farsbal Villcroi as to their real inten- 
tion, they pretended to a.csail the c.xtreine left of the 1‘Tench at 
Andcrkirch. To meet this une.xpcctod movement Villcroi de- 
tached a large body of troops from his right and centre. This 
xs'a.s what Marllmrough liad desired, lie instantly licgan a 
furious a.ssault upon the portion of the I'rench line.s thus we.ak- 
ened. The artillery of the latter jirodueed tremendous havoc 
among their foes; yet the resistless ardor and steadiness of the 
allies soon drove the .French from (heir position. I’he skill of 
the veteran Villcroi was e.xerled to the utmost to retrieve the 
eonsequonoes of the error into wliich he liad been trajtped : hut 
in vain. Fresh troops were constantly ordered uj) by tlie com- 
mander.s on both sido.s, and the earth shook hciieaih the ro])eatcd 
charges, as wave after wave, of that living and furiou.s flood met, 
recoiled, and rehotindod again over the ensanguined .scene. 
Around the tumulus of old heroic Qttomoiid, the deadlie.st 
combats took pl.aee. Idic blood flowed in torrents through the 
streets of the village of Ibunillies. i'i lari borough was himself 
very nearly laFen prisoner. " T>ul. at length his superior skill and 
courage prevailed. In vain did Villcroi endeavor again and 
again to rail}' his broken squadrons. His troops gi-adnally gave 
way along the whole line of battle. After a contest of three 
hours the rout became general, and the Frcncii army fled in dis- 
order toward Louvain. 

This celebrated battle took place on tlie 20th of May, 1700, " ' 
and the trophies of the victory Avcrc immense. The French lost 
in killed and wounded, seven thousand men. Si.x thousand pris- 
oners were taken. Tliey lost the whole of their artillery and 
baggage, and eighty standards. The Princes de Bohan and De 
Soubise, and a son of Marshal Tallard, were among the captives, 

I* 
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The allies lost, (liree, Ihotisaml six huiulred men in killed and 
M’onnded '.riie rrsnlts of the. trininph wore in the highest degree 
important ; for Marlhorongh knew better than any general how 
to profit by siieeess, and how to consnmmate the evils of a foe’s 
defeat, 'fhe whole of Austrian Flaiuier.s immediately passed 
into the possession of the allies, llriissels, Louvain, Arechlin, 
Ghent, and llruges, at onee opened their gates'to the conquerors. 
'J’lu! joy which this victory excited in England was equal to that 
oc(‘asioned by the. triumidi of I’lenheim. 'J’his feeling was height- 
ened by the subsequent capture of Ostend, Antwerp, ATenin, 
Dendermonde, and Ath. I’oth houses of Parliament voted ATarb 
borough the nation’s thanks ; and gratitude more substantial, and 
thereforti more acceptable to the hero, was bestowed on him in 
the shape of an annuity of five thousand pounds, and tiic perpet- 
uation of ins jieeragc to liis descendants forever. 'J'lio generous 
queen, in her doting ani'ction for her beloved “ Airs. Freeman,” the 
wife of the conqueror, declared that the liberality of parliament was 
niioqual to the deserts of so great a hero, and she wrote with her 
royal hand as follows : “ 1 desire my dear Airs. Freeman and 
Air. Freeman, to be so kind as to acccqit of two thousand pounds 
per year out of the privy purse beside the grant of the five thou- 
sand (b}' parliament); and I beg that Airs. Freeman would never 
in any waj’’ give me an answer to this, only comply with the 
desires of your poor, unfortunate, faithful Airs. Alorley (the queen), 
that loves you most tenderly, and is with the sinccrest passion 
imaginable yours.” 

The campaign of 1707 passed away without the occurrence 
of any great battle such as had illustrated the preceding years. 
A'leanwhile strange revolutions were taking place in the court of 
- Queen Anne. The nation had been governed by means of tUc 
intimate and sisterly friendship which had during so many years 
united the yielding nature of the queen to the domineering and 
arrogant “ ATceroy Sarah,” the Duchess of Alarlborough. Tliat • 
friendship now began to cool. The duchess rendered her do- 
minion over her royal Mend too absolute to be borne, even by a 
disposition so pliable and tender as that of Anne. Yet it is 
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doubtful wbetber the queen -svould cvci- have had the courage to 
break lior cliains, had she not been encouraged so to do by tlje 
influence of another more congenial favorite and mistress, hlrs. 
Masham, nflio, at this period, began to acquire an absolute 
influence over her mind. Mrs. Masham was a distant and 
impoverished relative of the Duchess of -hlarlborough. She 
had been introduced into the coui-t, while yet unmarried, and 
bearing the name of Abigail Hill. Her position at first was a 
very subordinate one ; but she possessed great artifice and talent 
for intrigue. She very soon began to gain the confidence of her 
royal mistress, and finally succeeded entirely in ejecting the arro- 
gant duchess from her place in the eonlidence and affection of the 
queen, and oecup 3 dng it herself. The sagacious Sarah soon per- 
ceived her waning consequence in the palace, and in the mind of 
the queen ; nor was she very slow in discovering that she owed 
the ruin of her political and personal influence to the artful and 
ambitious intrigues of the ver^- woman whom she had herself 
befriended, and introduced to the charitable jiatronage of the sov- 
ereign. Many successive altercations took place between the for 
mer “ ]\Irs. Freeman ” and the former “ Mrs. Morley,” which 
always terminated in a greater alienation between the parties. 
At ‘length; the breach between the former friends and lovers 
became irreparable, and their personal intercourse terminated. 
A new power had arisen behind the throne, greater, than the 
throne itself.; and upon the head of the successful aspirant, the 
wrathful Duchess of Marlboi-ough poured the bitter floods of her 
e.vceration and enmity'', until the intensity' and the 2 >ublicity of 
their mutual spite, obtained for the duchess the dignity' and emi- 
nence of being the greatest and fiercest hater who ever lived. 

Though the duchess now no longer ruled England, the supreme 
command of the allied armies in the campaign of 1708 was still, 
as a matter of necessity', intrusted to her illustrious husband. 
Marshal Vendome, the ablest of the French generals who 
commanded during the War of the Succession, was now arrayed 
against him ; and operations were commenced by the French 
with unusual vigor. Vendome took Ghent and Bruges. He 
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was preparing to besiege Oudenarclc, another extensive and im- 
portant fortress, wlien jMarlborongli determined to concentrate 
his forces at that point, and risk tlic issue .of another general 
engagement. But to attain this result, he was compelled to 
endure pernicious delays and obstacles from the everlasting stu- 
pidity and obstinacy of the Dutch, which led to vexations which 
almost exceeded the bounds of human endurance. 

On the 12th of July, 1708, the hostile armies came in sight 
of each other. Tlie forces of the allies numbered eighty thou- 
sand men, those of the French eighty-five thousand. The battle 
took place in the extensive plain which surrounds the walls of 
Oudenarde. In the early portions of the conflict French impetu- 
osity and gallantry achieved, as usual, some signal advantages. 
But soon these were retrieved by the superior skill and energy 
of !Marlborough. Venddme exerted his utmost eftbrts to break 
the hostile lines ; he descended from his horse, and led his 
columns to the attack on foot. But all was in vain. Night fell 
upon the contending hosts, at the moment when victory decisive- 
ly declared for the allies ; and the thickening darkness added im- 
mensely to the confusion and massacre of the yielding French. 
Tlieir whole army was completely broken up ; and had an hour 
of daylight remained, the greater portion of it would probably 
have been slain or taken captive. Tlie victory was a brilliant and 
effective one. The French lost six thousand killed and wounded, 
nine thousand prisoners, and a hundred standards. The allies 
lost five thousand men, and their triumph was almost equal in 
splendor and importance to that of Blenheim itself. In eonse- 
quence of this result, Oudenarde remained in possession of the 
allies, and the fortress and city of Lille, the most valuable 
and impregnable in French Flanders, capitulated after a short 
siege. Ghent and Bruges were retaken from the French. At 
the termination of the campaign, the French had lost all their 
foothold in Flanders ; their best armies and most experienced 
generals had been beaten ; all their fortresses in the theah’e of 
the war had been captured ; and a series of unbroken disasters 
had followed all their movements. 
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over his aA'aricc, and he refused. Louis XIV. was driven to de- 
spair, and rather than accede to the first demands of the allies, he 
resolved to ti'y once more the uncertain issue of battle. During the 
ensuing winter he summoned all the chivalry of his realm to rally 
around his throne. He tasked the utmost energies pid resources 
of the kingdom. He published a manifesto, in which he made a 
touching appeal to the patriotism of his subjects. The proudest 
monarch on earth, iii this great crisis of his fate, presented the 
edifying spectacle of a humble and importunate petitioner, who 
protested to his subjects that he had abandoned all the dreams 
of ambition, and onlj'' wished to save his country from ruin, his 
throne from dishonor, and himself from impending ignominy. 

Nor were these earnest appeals made in vain. The Trench • 
■nation responded gonerousl}’- and efiectively to the 'call of tlieir 
sovereign ; and when the next campaign opened. Marshal Vil- 
lars entered the field with a well-appointed armament of a hun- 
dred and twelve thousand men. It was ■\yith the utmost difficul- 
ty that hlarlborough could persuade the allies to malcc prepara- 
tions in some degree adequate to confront so numerous an army. 
After putting forth prodigious exertions, he succeeded in collect- 
ing a hundred and ten thousand troops of all arms, and many of 
those were raw and inexperienced recruits. The first operation 
of the .allies was the siege of Tournnv, The citadel of this fortress 
had been pronounced by the great Conde the most perfect spcci-. 
men of the art of fortification in Europe. Its immense maga- 
zines were abundantly .stored, and the works were defended by a 
numerous garrison. 13ut the usual skill and go6d fortune of 
^Marlborough prevailed ; and after a siege of eight weeks, the 
fortress cajiitulatod, 

'j'hcse were minor successes, and soon the. combatants were 
ready to try the hazard of another geiier.'il engagement. I’lie 
Treueh army, eominanded by Villars, had taken a strong po>i. 
tion at Maljdaquet, — a sj.ot destined afterward to rival the glo- 
rie- of Blenheim and I’amillie.s. Ninety-five ihon-and men .stood 
aetually under arms, around the French standanF'. 'I’he nllicN 
mu'-t'-red nini ‘y-thr'-e thou-and, e<>mpo.'ed of .a le-l'-rog'-neoin' 
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Malplaquet were of the utmost 
the fate of the fortress of Mons, 
hut the number of the dead and wounded was unequalled during 
the progress of the war. The allies lost six thousand killed, ten 
thousand wounded. Their entire loss did not fall below twenty 
thousand, being one-fifth of their whole number. The French 
lost in killed and wounded, fourteen thousand men ; but this 
proportion is accounted for by the fact that their troops were 
protected in a- great measure by the intrenchments in which 
they were posted at the commencement of the conflict. But 
the rnqral effect of tlmir defea t was overwhelming. All the 
hopes which Louis XIV. had entertained, that this last heroic 
I and desperate effort of his army and people would assure a ^ 
. tardy, but still an overwhelming triumph, were disappointed, 
i During the winter which ensued, negotiations for peace were 
i again resumed ; but the demands of the Dutch were still so ex- 
orbitant that even Louis, humbled, enfeebled, and even terrified 
as he had become, could not so deeply abase himself as to accede 
ito them. Accordingly, with the spring of 1710, hostilities were 
again commenced ; the fortress of Douay was besieged by the 
allies and taken, though defended by a strong garrison, and. 
though Villars made a diversion in their favor. Fortress after 
fortress fell beneath the attacks of the allies with the most extra- 
.ordinary rapidity ; and when the campaign closed, the fortunes 
of Louis were lower, the pride of the Dutch was higher, and the 
real power of Britain was greater, than they had ever been at 
any previous period. 

It w ould naturally be sup posed that the treaty which fpllow - 
. •' ed this memorable war, i n which the most constant and invariable 
success attended the arms of the allies and the English, . would 
contain the most humiliating te rms for F ranee. The fact was 
widely diffe rent ; and the cause of this singular anomaly is to be 
found within the precincts of the palace of the pliant Queen 
Anne. That princess was then ruled by Mrs. Masham as abso- 
lute! though more amiably, than she had ever been by the Duch- 
ess of Marlborough. This lady had already been dismissed from 


The r esults of the conflict of 
importance. It not only decided 
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all her einplojnnents in tlie court. She was no longer the keeper 
of the pri's y purse, and no longer head of the queen’s household. 
Mrs. Masham had succeeded to all her offices. The able minis- 
ters who composed the cabinet of the queen — Bolingbroke, Harley, 
and Godolphin — even brought forward against the Duke of Marl- 
borough an accusation of fraud and peculation in the appropria- 
tion of the funds intended for the support of the war. On the 31st \ 
of December, 1712, he was dismissed from all his civil and mili- 
tary appointments ; and the man who had achieved the most to 
exalt England to the rank of the first nation of Europe, was by 
England consigned to obscurity and disgrace. 

T he fall of Marlboro ugh was the salvation of Louis. The de-, 
liberations on the terms of the treaty were progressing, when the 
victor in so many battles was hurled from the pinnacle of power 
and glory. Louis now directed his efforts to bribe l\Irs. Ma- 
sham the ruling favorite. He succeeded admirably ; he gained 
Mrs. Masham, and Mrs. Masham gained tlie queen. On the Gth 
of June, 1712, the celebrated treaty of Utrecht was signed by the 
plenipotentiaries of the belligerent poY'" • England virtually 
gave up all the objects for which the War of the Succession 
had been waged. Louis XIV. Avas in ecstasies ; ho sent Queen 
Anne, as a token of his affectionate regard, a present of six splen- 
did dresses, and five hundred bottles of wine ! The presents 
made to Mrs. Masham, if more valuable, were less notorious. 
Louis through her means escaped from impending ruin. The"' 
great point respec ting Avh ich the w ar had been Avaged — AA-hether 
the vast dominions Avhich belonged to "the Spanish croAvn should 
or should not be the inheritance of the princes of the Bourbon 
race, Avas completely abandoned to Louis ; for the allied powers ( 
expressly contracted that the Duke of Anjou, a Bourbon pvhicej 
should immediately ascend the Spanish tlirone. Never had an/ 
English sovereign' and English diplomatists enacted so disgraced 
ruL so imbecile, and so ruinous a compact.* 

During the remainder of the reign of Anne, the Tories 
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peror of Germany ; and to proye his partiality for his favorites 
- he deprived Otho, Duke of Saxony, of the possession of Bavaria, 
and conferred it upon Robert Guelph. This munificent gift re- 
mained in the hands of his descendants, until his great-grandson 
forfeited it hy his rebellion against the Emperor Erederic Bar- 
barossa. Subsequently by means of the efficient intercession 
of the brother-in-law of the rebel, Henry II. of England, the 
unfortunate Guelph was invested with the Countships of Bruiis- 
wick and Lunenberg by the Emperor Otho IV. That generous 
monarch in the year 1200 elevated these domains, to the higher 
dignity, prerogatives, and title of a duchy. 

The Brunswick princes having thus resumed their place 
among the petty potentates and nobility of the Teutonic empire, 
their provinces descended from one generation to an other, in 
quiet and orderly succession; and nothing either of superior 
distinction or of singular misfortune occurred during several cen- 
turies to signalize their career, or to render their vicissitudes 
worthy of special notice. The family were united, separated, 
and 'transferred by various marriages to the surrounding princes, 
at different times ; and thus the several branches of. Bruns- 
wick-Wolfenbtittel, Brunswick-Zell, Brunswick-Dannenberg were 
brought into existence. In the fifteenth century Duke Bernard 
exchanged his Duchy of Brunswick for that of Lunenberg ; and 
thus established that particular branch from which have descend- 
ed the present reigning family of the British Empire.* 

The great-grandfather of George I. — ^William, Duke of Bruns- 
wick-Lunenberg — had seven sons. These astute German princes 
readily perceived that, if they all contracted the responsibilities of 
marriage, the revenues of their province would be utterly insuffi- 
cient to meet the expenses which the proper maintenance of their 
ducal dignity would entail ; and they adopted the -prudent deter- 

* The most reliable and minute details respecting the early history of the 
House of Hanover, both of the portion of it which was located in Germany, and 
of that which remained in Italy, are to be found in Uccard’s Origines Guelficm, 
Murator-Us Anticliita listens e, Hallidaifs Annals of the House of Hanover, ana 
Gibbon’s Posthumom Woi'hs. 
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cst empires in the woiidj under the title of George I. — horn 
fit the city of Hanover, on the 2Sth of 1660. He vas the 
eldest son of Ernest Augustus, Elector of Hanover, and Sophia 
Stuai'tj daughter of Erederic, the Elector Palatine, and gz'and- 
daughter of James L of England. Tlie boyhood and youth of 
the prince vere spent, witliout au^" peculiarity of mcident, at his 
Hther’s court. He there received the routine of instruction 
usually prevalent among princes of that era ; though the pre- 
dominating quality of his training -was military. For this de- 
partment of science he exliihited not only a strong predilection, 
hut also some capacit}*. When he arrived at man’s estate, he 
enlisted in the service of the Emperor of Germany against the 
Turks ; and somewhat distinguished himself during the three 
campaigns which he made in Hungary. He also acquired celeb- 
rity in the war which subsequently raged between the Emperor 
and the Kmg of France. 

In 1681 the Q'o;vu Prince visited England as a suitor for 
the hand of the Princess Anne. On his way thither he had an 
interview with the Prince of Orange at the Hague ; confided to 
him the secret purpose of his journey j and requested Ins good 
offices in the advancement of his suit. But no sooner had he 
taken his departure than William, who was intensely opposed to 
the accomplishment of such a union, as it Avould seriously inter- 
fere with his own ambitious designs, instantly set to work and 
started tliree separate yet coopei-ative intrigues against the Crown 
Prince.. One of these was centi-ed in London, another in Hano- 
ver, and the third at Zell. It is not singular that so profound a 
statesman, and so crafty a tactician as William of Orange, should 
easily defeat the purposes of so simple and incapable a diplo- • 
matist as tlie Ci' 0 >vn Prince of Hanover. 

On the arrival of George in England, information was con- 
veyed to King Charles II. that the Gei'inan Prince, who still 
remained on board his vessel, was lying patiently in the road 
off Greenwich, waiting to be invited to court. Apartments were 
immediately prepared for him at Wliitehall, and a public au- 
dience was gi-anted liim the next day. When he was in 
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trodiiced to the Princess Anne he saluted her with a hiss ; to 
perform whicli hold and chivalrous act he had received the king’s 
permission. He spent four months in England, and endeavored 
to little or no purpose to produce some tender impression on 
the heart of the princess. He was welcomed to the University 
of Cambridge, and honorary degrees were there lavished upon 
him and the chief members of his suite. Tlie father of the 
Princess seemed to take but little interest in the matter ; ho 
neither encouraged nor opposed the matrimonial ofler of the 
Crovm Prince. But the intrigues and influence of William of 
Orange seem to have been more eflieaci'ous than the indiflerence 
of Anno, or the ardent wooings of her suitor. ■ George soon per- 
ceived that his efforts were hopeless, and was pi-cparing to 
abandon all further solicitations, when he Avas suddenly sum- 
moned to return to Hanoi'cr. Two years after his departure 
Anne. Avas married to the Prince of Denmark'. 

On the death of his father in 1700 the CroAvn Prince suc- 
ceeded to the Electorate of HanoA'cr. In 1701 he marched to 
the assistance of the Duke of Holstein against the King of Den- 
mark, and eventually compelled the Danish troops to raise the 
siege of Tonningen. He then joined the alliance Avhich Avas sub- 
sequently formed against the French monarch, and he induced 
his relath'es, the princes of the house of Wolfenbottel, to aban- 
don their connection Avith France. In 1707 after the glorious 
Auctory of the allies at Blenheim, the Elector of Hanover Avas 
intrusted Avith the supreme command of the armies of tlie 
Emperor of Germany ; and he performed the duties of this re- 
sponsible and difficult post during three successive campaigns, 
AA-ith no inconsiderable degree of success and distinction. He 
then resigned, in consequence of the jealousies and discords of 
the genei’als Avho Avere appointed to serve under him. At the 
peace of Eastadt Louis XIV. AA'as compelled to recognize the 
electoral dignity in the house of Brunswick-Lunenberg, as Avell 
as the right of the elector of Hanover to the succession to the 
British throne. That indisputable claim Avas based upon an act 
of the British parliament passed in 1700, during the latter part 
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of the reign of William III. limiting the succession of the crown, 
after the death of Queen Anne without issue, to the clectress 
Sojdiia of ITanover, and to the heirs of her hodj who were at- 
taclicd to the Protestant religion.* 

A considerahle degree of romantic interest is associated with 
the early matrimonial experiences of the Crown Prince of Hano- 
ver. In 1082 he married his cousin Sophia Dorothea, as already 
nari-ated. The princess was only sixteen years of age when this 
unfortunate union took place. The lady was remarkable for her 
vivacious and excitable disposition, which she had inherited from 
her mother ; as well as for the elegance of her manners, and the 
beauty of her person. At the diminutive yet very gay court of 
Zell, she had been brought up to habits of coquetry, and even 
perhaps of gallantry. In no respects was this imaginative and''| 
fascinating creature adapted to the sober, dull, and heavy prince ^ 
who had become her husband ; and it very soon became evident j 
that their marriage would prove a very unhapp}’, or at least a j 
very uncongenial one. While the Crovm Prince amused himself J 
in his palace, and more especially when he was absent in the 
wars, his wife indulged in every species of frivolity and’ elegant 
dissipation. In a short time she allowed herself a still more 
inexcusable degree of liberty ; for her rank, her beauty, her 
accomplishments, and her wit naturally rendered her the object 
of the amorous regard of several of the most accomplished and 
noble gallants of the day, who happened then to reside at the 
court of Hanover, 

These suitors were not long permitted to sigh in vain ; but 
soon the preference of the princess was fixed entirely on the ac- 
complished and agreeable Count Philip von Koenigsmark, whose 

* Sophia was a woman of superior talent, and of great energy of char- 
acter. She had the head of a statesman and philosopher on the shoulders of a 
beautiful woman ; and the passage of the Act of Succession by the British Par- 
liament was in a great measure the result of the long-continued, skilful, and 
masterly intrigues which, during the progress of many years, she carried on 
with the leading minds in the British Government. See JSannoverische Hof 
<unUr dem. Kurf Hrnst August, und der Kurfursiin Sophie ; von Hr. G. H. von 
Malortie. Hanover, 184’r. 
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remarkable graces of person were celebrated not only- in bis own 
day, but hare been commemorated for the wonder and praise of 
succeeding generations. Tins young nobleman was descended 
from an illustrious and chivalrous race. The Koenigsmarka were 
originally an ancient Brandenberg family. The name was first 
rendered celebrated by Field-Marshal John Christopher Koenigs- 
mark, who commanded with great distinction under Gustavus 
Adolphus in the TJiirty Years’ War. After the termination of 
that tremendous and sanguinary contest b}’^ the peace of West 
phalia, the old field-marshal was made governor of Bremen and 
Verden; and he died at an advanced age, possessed of a great 
name and a princely estate. All liis descendants were remark- 
able for their extreme personal beauty. His granddaughter 
Maria Aurora von Koenigsmark was one of the most com- 
plished and fascinating women of her time ; was the mistress of 
the chivalrous Augustus King of Poland and Elector of Saxony ; 
and became -by him the mother of the celebrated Marshal Saxe.* 
But remarkable as this lady was for her personal charms she 
was surpassed in this respect by her,- younger brother Count 
Philip, upon whom the wife of the future King of England be- 
stowed her ardent and impassioned affections. 

Philip von Koenigsmark was born in 1662. Plis mother was 
the daughter of Count Wrangel, the favorite general and noblest 
courtier of the Swedish hero. His father was an officer in the 
Dutch sei’vice, who, after becoming distinguished for his military 
. talents, was killed at the siege of Bonn in 1673.' Philip had been 

*■ After the connection ■which existed between Aurora Koenigsmark and Au- 
gustus ceased, she retired to the Protestant Abbey of Quedlinburg, in Lower 
Saxony, and there spent the latter portion of her life in religious exercises, and 
in literary pursuits. She wrote many “ Meditations ” which are remarkable for 
their intellectual and spiritual excellence. She become eventually the abbess 
of the institution, and under her auspices it acquired a widely-spread celebrity. 
It existed till 1802, when it was suppressed. It is asserted on good authority 
that when this royal brute, the Elector of Saxony, died, he left behind him a 
congregation of three hundred and fifty-two illegitimate children, whose mothers 
belonged to every rank and situation in life ; for none of whom or their offspring 
had he made the least provision. !Madame George Sand (Dudevant), the dis- 
tinguished French writer, claims to be a direct descendant of Marshal Saxe. 

2 
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brought lip at the court of Zell ; aiul already in . bis boyhood had 
been an admirer of the young Princess Sophia. Nor ivas his 
passion even then uiirctiirned ; but young Kocnigsmark, in coin- 
paii}' witli his brother Charles dohn, was suddenly sent olT to 
England wlicre they resided for .some lime at the dissolute court 
of Charles II. While in England both of these young men wei'c 
connected with several scenes of violence and turbulence, by 
which they became very nearly involved in severe judicial punish- 
ments. In K)8.o the. lu'others returned to the continent. Charles 
Kocnigsmark was shurtly afterward killed, lighting against the 
Turks in the. Morea. His brother Philip, led by an unpropitious 
fate, returned to Hanover, took service under the Elector Ernc.st 
Augustus, and' again resumed his liabits of intimacy with the 
Princess Sophia, then the wife of the Crown Prince George.* 
Their guilty intercour.se was destined, after a considerable 
period of secret indulgence, to meet with a horrible and disas- 
trous termination. The lovers frequently met; nor was their 
conduct controlled by much prudcnee.f The princess sometimes 
even visited Kocnigsmark at his hotel. She frankly assured him 
in one of her letters, that if die thought that the fear of exposure, 
or of losing her reputation, v'ould prevent her from seeing him, 
he did her heart great injustice ; that his society and liis lov'e were 
to her more precious than her life ! The deportment of the lovers 
was in accordance with such c.\travagant expressions of feeling. 
Obtuse and indifferent as was the nature of the Crown Prince, 
this connection did not escape his own notice, and that of the 
vigilant and jealous courtiers. Among the most malignant and 
artful of the latter was the Countess von Platen ; a woman of 
strong passions and profound cx’aft, who had herself made tender 
advances to Koenigsmarlc, which had been by liim repelled. He 
■ had also added an unnecessary intensity to her hatred, by boast- 
ing in public both of his intimacy with the princess, and of his 
supreme eontempt for Von Platen. The latter having heard of 

Fide ArcJideacon Goxde Life of Sir Lohert Walpole, Vol. Z, p. 267. 
t In one of his impassioned letters ■ndiich may be quoted as a sample of the 
rest, Koenigsmark writes : “ Demain a. dix heaves je serai au rendezoovs and 
adds more ardently, “ Mon ange, destpour toi seule gueje rive et qaeje respire.” 
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till he' came to an ante-room which was hnilt over the conrt- 
chapel, in which there was an immense chimney constructed for 
the purpose of receiving the smoke from the apparatus which 
heated the chapel. In this dark recess four armed halberdiers 
had heen stationed by the command of the prince, at the sugges- 
tion of Von Platen ; and when the unsuspecting Koenigsmark 
approached them, thoughtlessly humming a tunc, he was sud- 
denlj’’ and furiously attacked. . He drew his sword and defended 
himself bravely for some time ; but being overpowered by su- 
perior numbers he was mortalty wounded. He was immediately 
di’agged into an adjoining apartment, where his deadly enemy the 
comitess awaited him. As soon as Koenigsmark beheld her, ho 
collected his remaining sti’ength, and overwhelmed her with 
curses. To these the indignant woman responded b}' stamping 
fiercely with her feet upon that bleeding face whoso handsome 
features she had once so ardently admired. Before life was 
entirely extinct, the bodj’' was hurried into a small collar, which 
could be filled with water by means of a pipe. Thoro the un- 
happy count was drowned ; and the next morning his remains 
were buried in an oven in the vaults of the palace, which was 
afterward securely walled up. Such was the sad termination of 
the brilliant career of one of the most gallant and accomplished 
courtiers of his time.* 

* The authority from which these horrible details respecting the fate of Philip 
von Koenigsmark ai-e derived, is a recent erudite and reliable work entitled, 
GescJiichte der Hofe des JTauses JBravnscJiwa'ff in Deutachland mid England, von 
Er. Edward VeJwe. 4 Ednde, Eamhnrg, 1853. It is true that several difTcrent 
versions have been given of the mode of Koenigsmark’s death, which vary very 
considerably. Thus Horace "Walpole asserts, in one of his letters, that the 
count was strangled in the princess’s dressing-room ; that his body was buried 
under the floor of that apartment ;■ and that when George II. subsequently visited 
Hanover, his remains were found in consequence of some alterations which were 
made in the electoral palace. Either version is sufficiently horrible ; and all ac- 
counts agree harmoniously on one point, that the fiendish malice of the Connlcss 
von Platen was the cause both of the murder of Koenigsmai'k and the disgrace 
and misery of the young princess. But the narrative given by Walpole is the more 
improbable from the fact that, had it been true, the princess would have been 
able to ascertain the mode , of her lover’s death, as well as the place whore his 
remains had been deposited ; and she would have communicated her information 
to Aurora at Dresden, through whom it would have become immediately and 
universally known. 
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ruii)rif>onim'nt of tlie Crown IVlnrorji— Her formal separation from licr flnsband— Evi- 
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Tni: sudJoii niitl niy.slorious distippcanince of Koenigsmark e.x- 
cilocl Hiuch astoiii.sliinent in Ilanyvcr. Tiie most e.vtniordinaiy 
reports became prevalent respecting it. Ills sister, tlie Countess 
Aurora, induced her roj-al lover Augustus of Saxony to institute 
the most rigorous rescarclies into his fiitc. To a direct question 
from lier emissary on the subject, the Elector of Hanover rudely 
replied tliat be was not her brother’s keeper. At length the 
Court of Dresden succeeded by dint of heavy bi'ibes in discov- 
ering the fiite of the count, ns narrated in tho preceding chapter. 
The Crown Pi-incoss Sophia, as soon as she learned the terrible 
details abandoned herself to the most intense paroxysms of indig- 
nation and grief. She declared her determination to live no 
longer among such bloodthirsty murderers and assassins. She 
even attempted to destroy herself. Her 'vdolent conduct, and the 
fierce reproaches which she hurled at her husband and her father- 
in-law, widened the unfriendly breach which already e-\isted be- 
tAvecn them ; and the scandal of this fiimily quarrel became noto- 
rious. Proceedings were then instituted for a separation, and 
the princess was ultimately condemned to impi’isonmcnt for life. 
She solemnly denied her guilt under oath, as did also her lady- 
in-Avaiting ; but thc'recent publication of the confidential letters 
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of the lovers clearly proves the falsehood of their asseverations of 
innocence.* The formal separation between the Crown Prince 
and his wife took place in Hanover on the 28th of October, 
1694. The latter was at that time twenty-eight years of age. 
She was immediately conveyed to the fortress of Ahlden, situated 
a few miles from Zell, in the territory of her father. There she 
was at first closel}’' confined, though she was allowed every com- 
fort andTuxury which she desired.f 

The faithful friend and confidant 6f the princess, the Fraulein 
von Kncsebeck, -was imprisoned in the castle of Schwartzfels, in 
the Hartz mountains. After a captivity of some years this lady 
succeeded in .making her escape. She was let down from the 
window of her apartment by means of a rope, by an ancient and 
devoted servant who had obtained access to her. She fled first 
to 'VVolfenbuttel, and thence to Berlin, where slie was received 
into the service of the Queen of Prussia, the daughter of her mis- 
tress. The imprisonment of the Princess Sophia continued dur- 
ing the long period of thirty-two years. Her revenues were 
considerable ; and she spent them in the mamtenanee of a select 
and agreeable circle of friends around her, consisting of several 
gentlemen and ladies. The commandant of the fortress dined 
with her regularly every day. She employed and amused her- 
self chiefly with the management of her estates, with needle- 
work, with reading, and with the society of her chosen associates. 


* These letters, after the lapse of a century and a half, were published by 
Professor Palmblad in IJpsala, Sweden, in 1847. Their genuineness is estab- 
lished by the learned editor beyond a doubt ; and with the genuineness of the 
letters the guilt of their authors becomes clearly evident. 

t She was not allowed to enjoy the society of her two children. Her son 
George Augustus, afterward George II. of England, was then ten j'ears old, and 
her daughter, Sophia Dorothea, who afterward married the Prince of Prussia, 
was two years younger. During the infancy of these children their mother Iiad 
always exhibited the utmost affection and solicitude for them which the progress 
of time and the influence of absence never diminished. In 1710 her daughter 
was married to Frederic William, Crown Prince of Prussia. In January, 1712, 
this lady , gave birth to a son, afterward celebrated as Frederic the Great. Her 
husband proved to be a greater brute and ruflian than her father, and rendered 
her whole life a succession of anxieties and miseries. 
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She was allowed to drive out occasionally from the fortress, at- 
tended by an escort. When the elector ascended the throne of 
England as George I, a proposition was made to her by a com- 
mission of learned jurists, to accept her liberty and accompany 
him. To this offer she replied with great spirit and with some 
truth, that If she were guilty of the crimes with which she had 
been charged, she was unworthy to share her husband’s throne, 
and if she were innocent he was undeserving of her society, and 
even of her friendship ; therefore in either case she would remain 
at Ahlden. Some years later however, the princess changed her 
mind, and endeavored' to make her escape from the fortress. 
She gave a certain Count de Bar a hundred and thirty thousand 
florins to aid her in her flight. This vile wretch having obtain^ 
jjossession of the brib e betrayed herj and the' baseness of this 
treason, together vdth the consequent exposure and mortification, 
disturbed her repose for the remainder of her life. 

During her imprisonment the Princess Sophia Dorothea 
wrote her personal memoirs.'* This work commenced with the 
return of Philip von Koenigsmark to Hanover in 1685, and con- 
tinued until the last illness of the authoress in the castle of 
Ahlden. The purpose of this production was to vindicate the in- 
nocence of the princess ; but no effort of specious ingenuity nor 
of plausible reasoning has ever been able to purify her tarinshed 
fame, or convince mankind that she "was an injured and a blame- 
less woman. Yet it must be admitted in justice to the princess, 
that her conduct was in no respect worse than that of her hus- 
band ; that he gave her the first example of infidelity and licen- 
tiousness ; that he had not only one acknowledged paramour but 
many ; and that, whatever might be the abstract demands of 
morality and religion in the premises, he at least had no right to 

* This production was entitled : Precis de mon Destin et de ma Prison. A 
German edition of the work appeared at Hamburg in 1840, and an English version 
in 1845, under the title— ^4 short Account of My Fate and My Prison. The lat- 
ter contains also a narrative written by Fraulein von Knesebeck addressed to 
the Crown Princess of Prussia, one of the daughters of her unfortunate mis- 
tress. The second volume contains the “Piary of Conversations” of the talented 
and accomplished prisoner of Ahlden, 
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demand a higher degree of virtue from his wife than that which 
he himself displaj'^ed. 

Had the mother of the Elector George, the Electi’css 
Sophia Stuart, survived but two months longer she would have 
inherited the English cro\\m ; for Queen Anne died on the 12th 
of August, 1714, and the Electress on the 8th of Juno previous. 
The latter had reached thC great age of eighty--six. On the even- 
ing of the day of her death she walked as was her custom with 
her son in the garden of her palace at Herrenhausen ; a shower 
of rain came on suddenly, and to escape it she ran into the 
palace. The moment she entered she fell to the floor in an 
apoplectic fit, and soon expired. She had earnestly yet vainly 
desired to obtain the honor of having inscribed upon her tomb 
the sounding title : “ Sophia Queen of England,” for premature 
death anticipated her ambitious wish. 

Immediately after the demise of Queen Anne the British 
privj’--council met, and three instruments were produced vdiicji 
had been executed by the Elector. By these he appointed several 
of his most devoted adherents to be added as lord-justices to the 
seven great officers of the kingdom. Orders were then issued 
for proclaiming the Elector of Hanover King of England, Scot- 
land and Ireland. Lord Clarendon, the British minister at the 
court* of Hanover, was the first to carry to the Elector the news 
of his accession. The British Regency appointed the Earl of 
Dorset to convey the official announcement of this event to the 
monarch, and to attend him on his journey to his new dominions. 
They despatched tlie general officers in whom they could confide 
to their respective posts, and appointed the accomplished Addi 
son Secretary of State. To insult and mortify the late ministry 
which had been supreme during the reign of Anne, Lord Boling 
broke was compelled to wait morning after morning in the ante- 
room among the servants, with his portfolio under his arm, 
while persons selected for the purpose heaped indignities of all 
sorts upon him. 

It is evident that, when the great and onerous dignity to 
which he had fallen heir stared George I. closply in the face, he 
2 * 
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viewed it with no very enthusiastic sentiments. He was per- 
fectly sensible of the vexations and troubles which it v/ould en- 
tail upon him. He had arrived at the mature age of fifty-four 
years ; and was much attached to his native Hanover, where the 
business of government was a tranquil and easy task when com- 
pared with the same functions in the powerful, turbulent, and 
ambitious realm to which he was invited. He viewed his de- 
parture thither with reluctance; One evidence of this fact is fur- 
nished by a letter written by Marshal Schulenberg to Baron 
Steinghaus,* the ambassador at that period of the Palatinate to 
the Court of London, in which he thus expresses himself : “ It is 
quite evident that George is profoimdly indifierent to the result 
of this question of the succession. Nay, I would even bet that 
when it really comes to the point, he will be in despair at having 
to give up his place of residence, where he amuses himself with 
itrifles, in order to assume a post of honor and dignity. He is 
endowed with all the qualities adapted to make him a finished 
nobleman, b ut he wants all th ose which are necessary to consti- 
tute a king.” There is no doubt that George was conscious that 
he would meet with much trouble and annoyance, in his new . 
position. He went from a small province where the sovereign 
ruled with almost absolute authority, to a great empire where 
there were many princes who had been his equals in point of 
wealth, who might have surpassed his former condition in every 
element of opulence and grandeur ; where there were many tal- 
ented, resolute and unscrupulous statesmen ; where there were 
several powerful and hostile parties ; where the prerogatives of ■ 
the crown were shorn, by the jealousy of the nation, of nearly 
all their independence and authority ; and where unfriendly wits, 
politicians, and writers of every grade of talent and influence, 
were ready to overwhelm the heavy and awkward German in- 
truder into the seat of their ancient Tudors and Plantagenets, 
with continual floods of satire and abuse. 

Aecordingly, Georga postponed his departure to England for 

* Hated 10th of August, 1714, only two days before the death of Queen Anne, 
jrhich was then confidently expected. 
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a whole month. At length the eager expectation of his new sub- 
jects permitted no further delay. He left his favorite retreat 
at Herrenhausen on the 11th of September, accompanied bj'- 
his son. and his daughter-in-law, Caroline of Anspach. The rest 
of his fomily followed in the succeeding October. It was a sin- 1 
gular circumstance that the Elector of Hanover should have beeni 
chosen to ascend the vacant throne of England, while there were j 
actually at that moment fifty-four members of reigning houses j 
in Europe, all of whom jiossessed a better title to that throne 
than he. But of all those who possessed claims upon the Brit- 
ish crown by the ordinary and established laws of regular or col- 
lateral succession, Sophia Stuart, the mother of George L, the 
daughter of Elizabeth of Bohemia, and sister of Charles L, was 
the only one who was a ttached to the P rot estant religion . It 
was in her favor, therefore, that the act of Parliament v'as passed 
during the reign of William III. already referred to ; and George 
I. wa s wise or selfish enough not to invali date his claim, or the 
title of his children, by adopting the detested superstition of 
Rome.* The re gion , indeed, of the new sovereign of Britain, 
was to him a matter o f small concern as far as regarded his con- 
science jTbrTie was accompanied to England with an array of 
the most singu lar mistress es who eve r disgraced a monarch . 
Their peculiarities and their repulsiveness to all other people, 
very soon attracted the notice and the ridicule of his new subjects. 
The immensely fat Countess of Keilmansegge was nicknamed 
the “ Elephant.” The tall and slender Madame Schulenberg was 
known as the “ May-pole.” Other titles wore invented for the 
other royal favorites equally significant ; and when the king shut 
himself up ever}' evening in their society, as he was known to do, 
a fi’csh deluge of caricatures and satires was issued, which flood- 
ed the streets of the metropolis, and furnished sources of merri- 
ment to millions.f 

* Another virtue which George possessed of no inconsiderable importance in7 
the eyes of the British nation, was his bitter hostility to France, and his jealousy j 
of the vaunting power and grandeur of Louis the Fourteenth. This peculiarity I 
had also been one of the chief recommendations of the Prince of Orange. 

+ It is now clearly ascertained that George 1. was secretly married to this 
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When George I. arrived in England, lie found liimsolf the 
elected sovereign not of a vliolc people, bnfc only of a triumphant 
■ction. The English nation were at that period divided into 
,vo parties possessing about equal numbers and resources, whose 
olitical ardor and rancor were equally intense, and whose 
mtual hostility or antagonism was irreconcilable. These par- 
ies were known as Whigs and Tories. The latter had been 
1 power during tlic reign of Queen Anne, which had just termi- 
ated. The former being the main supporters of the Hanoverian 
uccession, obtained the chief control of nflairs immediately upon 
he accession of the Elector. The dinercnces which divided, and 
he opinions which characterized thcseTu'Crgroat parties at this 
risis, may be thus briefly stated : 

The Whjgs assorted, as their fundamental principle, that civil 
gover nment was an institution of h uma n Wjgin and juithorlty, 
vhich a^i’d^u'ith.tho teachings of the scriptures on the sub- 
ect, and which was essentially necessary to the happiness and 
security of mankind. The px'crogatives, therefore^ ,yilhlclb 
ruler possessed, were only a trust obtained from the .people ; 
md hence it followed that tlie former was directly responsible 
to the latter, for the proper exercise of the authority with which 
he was invested, and liable, like every one else in a similar posi- 
tion, to be punished for the neglect or abuse of his Junctio^is. 
The Whigs further contended, that there were certain inalienable 
eights which all men jjossessed, for the preservation of which 
government was alone estahlislicd ; and that tlie chief of these 
was the privilege of worshipping God, not according to pre- 
scribed laws and usages, but according to the unbiased dictates 
of one’s own conscience. They thus maintained the great princi- 

lady “ by the left hand ; ” an arrangement which was frequent among the petty 
princes of Germany, for the pui’pose of gratifying passion without incurring the 
disgrace of prostitution. This fact is proved by a letter from Etough to Dr. 
Birch, preserved in the British Museum, which states that the ceremony was 
performed by the Archbishop of Y ork. See Add. MSS. Srit. Mue., 4320, JB. Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu says respecting this lady ; " She was duller than the 
King, and consequently did not find out that he was so.” See Worlks of Lady 
M. JF. Montagu, Lord WanicUffds JSd., Vol. L, p. SIO. 
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pie of _ tole mlion as a ma tter^ of justice.’ and not of charity or 
favor ; and they insisted that it was wrong to inflict civil dis- 
abilities or personal penalties upon men in consequence of a di- 
versity of religious opinions and observances. 

All, these doctr ines the Tories rejected and condemned with 
the utmost vehemence, not only as false in themselves, but as / 
being subversive of the welfare and even the existence of all 
government; Their principle was, that government was express- 
ly ordained of God, and that from him alone~princes and sover- 
eigns derived all their' authority. To him alone, therefore, they^ 
were -responsible foj the exercise of their prerogatives, Tliey 
condemned all resistance to the will of the sovereign as being 
if so facto resistance to the Avill of God ; that though when the'') 
commands of the ruler were directly in contradiction to the 
commands of God, the subject need not implicitly obey the for-j 
mer; yet it is his duty to suffer passively all the consequences^^ 
which may result from his disobedience, and full submission 
to the will of the sovereign Avas at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances commendable and obligatory. The Tories did not 
deny, indeed, that it was the duty of the sovereign to do his 
utmost to promote the happiness and welfare of his subjects, as 
being the chief end and purpose of government ; but if he neglected 
this duty, if he sought oidy to promote his own aggrandizement 
and security, if he trampled the most precious rights of his peo- 
ple in the dust, if he made the machinery of government an in- 
strument only of outrage, injustice, and tyranny, and defied all 
laws and. obligations, human and divine; there was, as they con- 
tended, no possible or allowable remedy for the evil, except pas- 
sive obedience, humble remonstrance, and earnest supplication. 
They further contended' that it was the duty of the subject to 
believe in that system of doctrines, to adopt those credenda, and 
to confo rm to tha t mode of worsh ip, whic h the government au- 
thorized and en joined. They held that the exefcise~df private 
opinion in matters of religion, in opposition to the combined au- 
thority of the established church and state, was both presumptu- 
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ous, dangerous and culpable.* Tlie Tories were the secret ad- 
herents of the House of Stuart; they only obeyed the intruder, the 
Prince of Orange, as a king d e facto, and not a s a king de jure. 
And on the same principle they submitted to the accession of the 
House of Hanover, as being an unavoidable necessity which they 
did not possess the power if they had the inclination, to resist. 

Tlic Whig party, on the contrary, had been the firm sup- 
porters of the House of Orange, and wore now the equally ardent 
partisans of the House of Hanovei*. They regarded the title of 
George I. as clearly and legitimately established by the expressed 
M'ill of the nation. That great and now triumphant party num- 
bered among its adherents all the Dissenters in the kingdom, of 
every denomination ; nor Avas this element of influence and 
strength by any means an insignificant one, for the Dissenters 
possessed an immense amount of learning, Avealth, and influence 
throughout the nation. 

George I. landed at Greenwich on the 18th of September, 
1714. His public entry into the city of London took place on 
the 20th, and Avas characterized by great magnificence. As far 
as appearances Avent, he seemed to meet Avith a joyful Avelcome 
from the A^ast majority of his neAV subjects. Various circum- 
stances appeared to indicate that his accession Avas regarded by 
the nation as a propitious event. Thus the day before Queen 
Anne expired, a false report became current that she Avas already 
dead. The public funds immediately rose four per cent., but in 
the afternoon, Avhen the falsehood of the report Avas knoAAm, they 
fell again to their former value. On his entry into London, the 
neAV monarch delivered a speech to the municipal authorities, in 
Avhich he expressed his regard for the happiness of his subjects, 
and his honest purpose to promote their interests to the extent 
of his ability. The poets of* the day, especially those Avho 

* Vide “ Decree of the University of Oxford, passed in full convocation July 
21st, 16S3, and presented to the King Charles II. on July 2Uh,'hy the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Doctors, Proctoi's, and Masters Eegent and Not-Begent, dc. Oxford, 1G83." 

This decree condemns all the leading doctrines asserted by the Whigs, and as- 
cribed to them in the text. 
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were attached to the Whig party, deluged the metropolis with 
floods of jingling praise and congratulation.* All the great cor- 
porations of the three kingdoms also sent their addresses of con- 
gratulation to the king, whom tlicy termed the benefactor, tlie 
father, the saviour of his people. 

But notwithstanding these outward and simulated displays 
of joy, the nation was ill at e ase. The mutual enmities of the 
two grea t parties were int ense and implacable. Personal abuse 
and calumny reached an unprecedented virulence. The Tories 
charged their opponents with being a set of hypocritical scliis- 
matics and republicans, Avorthy only of the pillory and tlie gal- 
lows. The Whigs retorted bj^ throwing similar dirt into the faces 
of the Tories, and characterized them as traitors, concealed pa- 
pists, and rebels. What is most extraordinary of all is, that the 
intensest party rage and liate existed betAreen the several factions 
of the established clergy ; and among the thousands avIio Avere 
the professed teacliers of a religion AA’hose cardinal Aurtue is 
charity, there were probably not a score Avho possessed the 
slightest spark of that quality themseh'es. A A’ery large pro- 
portion of these had neA'er acknoAvledged William III., yet they 
only expressed their Tory sentiments in so far as they could 
safely do it Avithout endangering their livings. The loAver ranks 
of the clergy Avere generally Whigs, and maintained the more 
liberal and tolerant sentiments of that party ; yet they hated 
the Tories more intensely than they hated the Dissenters. So 
far indeed was this detestable spirit carried, that the partisan 
newspapers could not even allude to an accident Avhich had oc- 
curred to an opponent, Aidthout giAong utterance to a sneer or 

* Thus the Flying Post of the 7th of August, 1714, had the following: 

“ Keep out, keep out Hanover’s line, 

’Tis only Janies has right divine, 

. As Romish parsons cant and whine ; 

And sure we must believe them ; 

But if their Prince can’t come in peace, 

Their stock will every day decrease. 

And they will ne’er see Perkin’s face ; 

So their false hopes deceive them.” 
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a jest. TJius one of these journals records that, “ On Monday 
last the Presbyterian minister at Epsom broke his leg, which 
was so misci-ably shattered that it was cut off the next day. 
This is a great token tliat these pretenders to sanctity do not 
walk so circumspectly as they give out.”* This intense hostility 
was parti}’' to be ascribed to the influence which the memorable 
case of Er. Sacheverell had exerted, and the conflicts which arose 
in reference to his sermon preached in St. Paul’s in November, 
1 709, in Avhich he stigmatized the Whig Lord Treasurer Godol- 
phin, under the epithet Vblpone, as a traitor and rebel ; con- 
demned the revolution of 1688, attacked the Dissenters and the 
Whigs, while his subsequent trial increased the existing partisan 
fury ; until at length in December, the king was compelled to 
issue a proclamation forbidding the clergy to treat of political 
topics in their sermons. 

The coronation of George I. took place on the 20th of Octo- 
ber, 1714. The popular ^enthusiasm which was exhibited on the 
occasion of this imposing ceremony was as great as that which 
marked the first landing of the king. His cabinet consisted, with 
one exception, entirely of Whigs. The Earl of Halifax was ap- 
pointed first Commissioner of the Ti-easury ; Lord Townsend and 
General Stanhope ’were nominated Secretaries of State, with the 
control and direction of foreign aflairs ; the Earl of Nottingham, 
a Tory, was declared President of the Council ; Loi'd Cowper 
was appointed Lord Chancellor; the chief command of the 
armies was intrusted to the Duke of Marlborough ; the Earl of 
Wharton received the privy seal ; and Sutherland was selected for 
the Auceroyalty of Ireland. 

The first parliament which assembled under the new regime 
convened in March 1715, and was 'almost entirely composed of 

* See the TTeeklj Packet, London, of jroTenaber 12fb, 1715. To this sarc.asm 
retorts like the following were administered to the Tories, speaking of the ve- 
nality, licentiousness and greediness of many of the High Church faction • 

“ They swallow all up. 

Without e’en a gulp. 

There’s naught chokes a priest but a halter.” 
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; Whigs. One of the first acte of the iiom' logislatnvo )Vas to iin- 
Ipeach the l eading membe rs of the ministry of I ho late Qnt'ou 
Anne, on the charge of higli treason. Sir 3\obort Walpole in- 
formed the house that the papers found in the odiee of laird 
Boliughroke aflbrded ample grounds for such an impeaihinent, 
inasmuch as they proved his administration to have been the 
most wicked and corrupt that ever o.vistcd in England, 'Plie 
papers which refei'red to the recent treaty made at Uti'celili A^Mtll 
Erance wore special!}’- designated ns being of tliis character and 
tendency ; and a committee of twonty-ono persons was appointed 
to report upon tliem, of which comipittco Walpole was chair- 
man. That committee .soon reported; the ctll’Ct of which was- 
that a motion was instantly made in the house l ;0 iinpciuh liOrd 
Bolingbroke of high treason. Bord Coningsby cxelainicd, bid’oiS! 
the motion Avas put: “The chairman has iinjicachod the hand; 

I impeach the head . — J impeach llohcrt Earl o/’f),vfoi’d and .Mor- 
timer of high treason.” (Sulrscrjucntly the .E/o’l ofOj'mond wan 
included in the act of impeachment, and both honai'a ol’ parlia- 
ment, after a short and feeble re-slatanee on (las part o/' Ihe 'I'ory 
members ‘passed tho.so impeachments without /iny dillirsnlty, and 
almost Avithout a division. 

Immediately after the passage of the act of jnipeaehineiit, 
Bolingbroke and Ormond tied to Ei'anee. Oxhird j'eniahaal to 
stand his trial, Avas throAvn into tiio tower, and after a Ion, a; Im- 
prisonment, escaped Avithont any further injiny. Thongh none 
of the accused ever suflered the axtraino j)raialtiea of the law, yet 
Id ^impeachmcnt of th e late ministry e.xej'ted /i mo/ft aalidary 
influence in one direction ; it taught and nmarUu'l the i/rml, pi’in- 
cjple that the in^inistors of the croAvn eonid he. and aometlnn'a 
Avoujdbe held personaHy lysponsihlo ihv the ae.ta of their a<lmin- 
ista^n; Avhieh principle it wfw well to hold eve, r afterward m 
ierrorem over the heads of those Avho oeciijilcd jilaee.a of nnch high 
trust and importance. In deflinlt of tlie jieraonal appearance ol' 
Bolmgbroke and Ormond bills of attainder Avei’e pasaed agahtfil. . 
^5in ; and their names and armorial hear’;: <T*{ ' -'i.Hedfr' 

-rolls of the peerage by the orders oA 
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Allliough tlio Whi" pnrty reigned with absolute authority 
(lurin': the first year allor llic accession of George I., tliey were 
not undisturlted in the e.vcrcise of their supremacy. On the 23d 
of April. 171n, the anniversary of the birthday of Queen Anne 
(iceiirrodj and riots and tumultuous gatherings disgi-aced the me- 
tropolis, I’hc mob patrolled the streets shouting : “ God bless 
the Queen, Jligh Cliurch, Bolingbroke and Sacheverell.” Many 
of the meeting-houses of the Dissenters were in danger of being 
l>urncd down. Other and greater riots occurred subsequently 
on the occurrence of tlic birthday of the Duke of Ormond. At 
O.vford the Quaker chapel was torn down b}' the rabble. At 
jManchester all the Dissenting meeting-houses were destroj’-ed. 
Gradually the spirit of disorder spread through Staffordshii’e, 
Cheshire, and various portions of the kingdom, till at length it 
became so formidable that the well-known Biot Act was passed, 
for the purpose of aiding in the suppression of the existing tu- 
mults. The royal troops were busily employed in arresting and 
punishing the malcontcnfs. Nevertheless secret plots were grad- 
ually forming by the zealous Jacobites throughout England for 
the purpose of cooperating with the same faction in Scotland, to 
effect the restoration of the Pretender ; though the open and final 
consummation of this, movement did not take place until a sub- 
sequent period. 

During this interval of growing discord and confusion, the 
^•itish pr^s exhibited the utmost j\'irulence and licentiousness^. 
The tM'o parties'levelled against each other every species of offen- 
sive missiles, arguments, satire, caricatures and ribaldry. Songs 
and ballads were more numerous and popular than at any previous 
period.* One of the pamphlets of this period which attained a 

* The following may be quoted as a specimen of this species of choice liter- 
ature. It is entitled the “ High Church Rebels,” and contains .several additional 
stanzas ; 

“ See how they pull down meetings, 

To plunder, rob, and steal j 
To raise the mob in riots. 

And teach them to rebel ; 

Oh ! to Tyburn let them go! ” 
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Tvide celebrity was entitled : “ An argument proving all the 
Tories in Great Britain to be fools. Price fourpence.” 

Nor could it reasonably be expected that, in the midst of such 
partisan heats, llm offensive j^crsonal peculiarities of George I. 
would be overlooked. They became in fact the subject of an 
immense amount of bitter and not undeserved ridicule. His 
treatment of his wife, still, a prisoner in- the fortress of Ahlden, 
was severely animadverted upon ; for it was well kiiowi to all 
men that he punished her, if she were guilty at all, for the com- 
mission of the veiy same crime of which he himself had been, 
and was even then still guilty. The evident injustice and incon- 
sistency of this conduct did not escape censure and scrutiny. 
The hostile molj of Tories satirized his personal qualities, his 
' ignorance of the language of his subjects, his heavy stupidity, his 
fondness for saur-kraut and punch, and above all his singular 
partiality for the detestably ugly, ungraceful, greedy, cor- 
pulent, and repulsive German women whom he still retained 
around him as his mistresses. Madame Keilmansegge was de- 
scribed as being a mountain of fat, having two acres of cheeks, 
which were thickly covered with rouge. The appalling height 
of Madame Schulembcrg was described as being the chief charm 
which won for her the king’s favor, and her promotion to the 
dignity of the Duchess of Kendall. Tlie "rapacity of this lady 
was publicly dwelt upon; and it was asserted that Bolingbroke 
had bribed her with the gift of eleven thousand pounds, to secure 
from the king, at the suitable period, the royal permission to re- 
turn to England. Robert Walpole’s interviews with the monarch 
were caricatured in various Avays ; for it was k'uoAvn that the 
king did not u ndcrAtandJEngljgli ; that the minister knew neither 
German nor French ; and that their conversation was carried on 
in such Latin as would have provoked Tully and Quintillian in their 
graves, had it been uttered near them. Madame Schulemberg stil 1 
continued to gi’OAv in the favor of the monarch, notwithstanding 
the ridicule and censure heaped upon their connection ; for she 
was successively created Baroness of Dundalk, Countess of Dun- 
gannon, and Duchess of Munster. She seems to have acquired 
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an absolute dominion over the feeble mind of her besotted lover ; 
and her new accessions of rank and dignity called forth new 
ebullitions of popular contempt and indignation. 

In June, 1716, George!., no doubt wearied by the everlasting 
strifes and jealousies of his new dominions, solaced himself with 
his first journey to his beloved Hanover. He appointed his 
son, the Prince of Wales, regent during his absence. This prince 
was a person of the most meagre and insignificant capacity, as 
his whole career abundantly testified. He was ignorant, obstiP] 
nate and narrow-minded ; and every quality of his nature was 
calculated only to excite contendpt. Nevertheless during his 
father’s first visit to Hanover, he succeeded in winning no small | 
degree of popularity with the nation, by adopting and executing | 
the prudent measures which the astute ministers suggested to 
him. During the sojourn of George 1. on the continent, he refused.^ 
to see his unfortunate wife ; and as if for the purpose of adding 
irritation to her ignominy, he enjoyed the amusement of the 
chase in the vicinity of Ahlden, but took no further notice of her . 
existence, or of her sufferings, than to give orders that a more 
rigid surveillance should be thenceforth exercised over her in her 
captivity. 

After the return of George I. from Hanover the open quar- 
rel occurred between him and the Prince of Wales, which con- 
tinued during the remainder of the life of the monarch, and be- 
came disgracefully notorious. The origin of this dispute is said 
by some writers to have been jealousy of the popularity gained 
by the prince during the exercise of his regency. Whatever 
may have been its cause, the king banished his son and heir from 
his presence ; and went so far as to let it be understood by^ the 
court, that whoever visited the Prince or the Princess of Wales, 
would fall under the royal disfavor. 'Yet in spite of this decla- 
ration, there Avere not a few among the most noble and distin- 
guished of the courtiers Avho preferred to pay their devotions 
rather to the sun Avhich Avas destined soon to rise in the political 
heavens, than to that AAdiich Avould inevitably descend beneath the 
horizon in the lapse of a fcAV short years. 
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I'lfi: ranklin': hovtirKv wliicli (‘\isft'd iielwccn f!ii’ Wliif: and 
Tory partit;s,{ind wliioli was notliini: idso in reality tlitin an antag* 
oni.sm bc'lwco.n llio. llotiscs of Hanover and .Stuart, eventually 
culinin.ated in open rcdiellitin against the government. Tiie first 
ontitreak oeenrrod in .Seotlaml, 'Jlie P:irl of Mar ]>roelaimed 
the JVetender, and set np his .standard tinder the title of King 
.)amc.s III. at Castletown; ;ind soon ten thon.saml men rallied to 
his camp, Ilis confederates .south of the Tweed were tinalde to 
render liirn any eHeetnal assi.stance, in eonsi'qiienco of the vigi- 
lance and activity of the government ; which, adopting the e.x- 
treme measure of suspending the Habeas Gorjtns Act, committed 
Lord Lan.sdown, the Earl of dcnscy. Sir William Windham, and 
other distingui-shed .Incobites to close custody. 'J'hcse priunpt 
measure.s, howevta-, did not prevent the Earl of Dorwentw.atcr 
nndjTilr. Poster from raising an armed force, and proclaiming the 
Pretender in Northumberland and ]janca.ster.‘<hire. But thi.s 
movement wa.s comjdclcly crushed by the victory of the royal 
troop.s commanded by -General Carpenter, at Prc.s(on; whore 
the insurgents were surrounded, attacked, vanquished, and com- 
pelled to surrender at di.scretion. At (he same time the parti- 
sans of the house of Stuart, under the Earl of Jifar, met their 
» opponents, commanded by the Duke of Argyle, at Dumbinne. 
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A furious battle ensued. Tlic right Aving of the king’s army, led 
on liy General Wliitliam, was completely broken by the pro- 
digious onslauglit of tlie Scotch; but a diflerent result “was 
acliievcd by the Duke of Argyle, who commanded the left wing 
(if the royal troops. He drove the enemy about two miles 
before liim ; and on his return he met the victorious party 
.which had vanquished General Whitham, when another conflict 
ensued in which the advantage remained with the duke. The 
rebels subsequently lost the city and castle of Inverness ; their 
forces were rapidly diminished and dissipated ; great incapacity 
was displayed by the rebel leaders ; and the rebellion in both 
kingdoms was happily and speedily suppressed. Lord Der- 
■wentwater and other leaders of the malcontents, in spite of great 
cflbrts made to save them, were tried for treason, condemned 
and executed. 

The suppression of external disturbances was followed by 
intense discord in the Houses of Parliament. The famous Sep- 
tennial Bill was introduced, the object of which was to grant the 
Legislature which was then in existence, and which had been 
elected only for the period of three years, power to extend their 
duration to seven years. The proposition, therefore, was in sub- 
stance that the members should elect themselves for four years. 
The chief argument which was used in support of this singular 
proposition was, that the disaffection of the people to the govern- 
\nent was, then so great, and the enemies of the monarch were 
then so numerous and so powerful both at home and abroad, 
Ijthat a new election precisely at that period might be destructive 
jjto the peace and even the stability of the government. It was 
I also added, and with some show of reason, that great and deplor- 
^able ev ils consta ntly attended the frequent recurrent of parba- 
mentar y elections, in consequence of the corrupt and established 
' modes in which those elections were carried on. 

In the House of Lords the bill was opposed with great earnest- 
ness and ability by many of the peers. The Earl of Nottingham 
especially distinguished himself on this occasion. He contended 
that frequent Parliaments were of the very essence, and one of 
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()1 tlio Stato bills. Tiiore was suddenly an irnnienso advance in 
the shares of the company; and the success of the scheme was 
most extraordinary. The l'’rench Government was relieved of 
all its pecuniary dillieulties. !Many of the nobility and courtiers 
beeamo immensely rich. Law rose so high in the estimation 
both of the court and the people, that he was admitted to the 
I’rivy Council, and a])pointed comptroller-general of the Finances 
(»f France. The extraordinary success of this experiment sug-“ 
gesied to the English ministry the expediency of attempting to 
achieve the same magnilicent I’csults, by means of an obscure and 
languishing association which had been established in 1711, 
termed the South Sea Company. They conceived the idea of 
investing this company with certain important privileges, and then 
malcing it agree to liquidate the national debt, which was then 
regarded by the British people as an intolerable burden. Aisla- 
bie, the chancellor of the o.xchcquer, Lords Stanhope and Sunder- 
land, and many other leading statesmen viewed the project with 
sjiccial favor. Its chief opponent was the sagacious and pene- 
trating Sir Robert Walpole, who in May, 1715, had succeeded the 
Earl of Halifax as first lord commissioner of the treasury. At 
the period of which we now speak, ho was not a member of the 
ministry ; but he deservedly wielded a great influence in the 
House in consequence of his superior ability and e.xperience. 
The safer and wiser heads in the Legislatiu'e perceived the danger 
which would eventually ensue from the execution of the project. 
But in spite of all opposition the bill became a law ; it received 
the royal sanction ; and the enterprise was heralded forth to the 
world by men in high places as one deserving of the utmost eon- 
fidonco and esteem. 

Then ensued one of the most remarkable spectacles recorded 
in history. Wearied with political strife and party feuds, a 
prodigious reaction took place in the public mind in favor of 
financial excitement and speculation. The rage for dealing in 
South Sea jsharcs became intense and imivei’sal. In a few weeks 
the stock rosoTo above a thousand per cent. It is true, indeed, 
that the dealers and buyers knew very little in reference to the 
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«rtl)o iiatiunal duht, wliidi had ht'cn Irauderml by gov. 
iTiiiiu'ijl tu ilk' cuntrul and on-dit oi’ tiu; company; and they 
ojH'iu'd tbiir >U'.\v .subscriptions, which increased the amount of cap- 
ital, a-« was asserted, to the prodigious sum of two hundred and 
ninety-five million jiound.s. 

Xor did the evil terminate there. Tlic nation having once 
j biCfimo in.sanu witii tlie mania for speculation, were not satisfied 
[ with gambling in one ^vay, but a iiost of other companies were 
. <piiclcly e.stablislied for tlie purpose of speculation in every pos- 
sible .sha]ic. Ill three months the number of these financial 
bubbles levcccded a hu ndred, and their aggregate stock was said 
, to aiTioTmfc tu live iinndred million pounds. They referred 
• to every pos.sihle subject, some of them being the most imprac- 
; tieable and absurd which could be conceived. Among the list 
I were companies lor insuring the fortunes of minors, for securing 
against thieves and nibbers, for insuring maiTiagcs against di- 
vorce, fur obtaining pensions for widows, for trading to the 
Oronuko, for imjiroving the breed of horses, for founding Ar- 
cadian colonics, for making engines to fly in the air, for purchas- 
ing lands in Pennsylvania, for curing gout and stone, for in- 
I suranco against small-po.x, for fabricating air-pumps for the 
braiti, for making boards of sawdust, and for casting nativities. 
Some even ivent so liir as to form a company the very purposes 
of which were yet unknown ; “ lor an undertaking which shall 
in due time be revealed.” Instances were frequently knovm in 
which several persons liired an office for a single day, opened a 
subscription book in the morning, took a small deposit on the 
shares, and after night-fall closed their shop, and dived utterly 
beyond soundings, carrying away with them a large sum of 
money. The whole nation were dancing in a j ubilee of ins ane 
l^^l^.il arity and enthiisiasm. ' Some person^mdeed, who shreAvdly 
sold out -when the stock was at its maximum, realized immense 
fortunes. A few others connected with the court, received large 
bribes for their influence in procuring the patronage of the 
government in favor of the South Sea Company. .Thus the 
Countess of Keilmansegge and her daughter, each accepted a 
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bribe of ten thousand pounds for this infamous purpose. But 
Yeiy soon the fatal crisis arrived; these ■ extraordinary bubbles 
burst ; and myriads were at once and totally ruined. It would 
be impossible to describe the amount of misery, poverty, and 
despair which ensued. In October, 1720, scarcely six months 
after the endorsement of the South Sea Company by the royal 
approval, the stock fell from eleven hundred to eighty. Many 
of those who were thus suddenly reduced to beggary fi’om afflu- 
ence, died, of broken hearts. Many others committed suicide, 
and a vast multitude of those who had, during all their lives, 
been accustomed to the enjoyment of affluence and consideration, 
unable to endure the disgrace of their altered state, deserted 
their native land to hide their' shame during the rest, of their 
existence in the^obscurity of foreign countries. 

As soon as the popular mind began to recover from the -ter- • 
rible shock which it had received, indignation against the found- 
ers of this gigantic swindle, naturally took the place of every 
other -feeling. The South Sea Directors became objects of uni- 
versal detestation and hatred. They were arrested and their 
property confiscated. Eobert Knight, the treasurer of the Com- 
pany, fled to the continent with the books of the company, which 
were supposed to contain important secrets which Avould have 
condemned many in high influence at court. A parliamentary 
investigation of the subject was ordered and made, which revealed,' 
in the language of the report of the committee, “ a train of the 
deepest villany and fii’aud hell ever contrived for the ruin of any 
nation.” The ministry was immediately broken up, and in 
April, 1721, a new one was formed under the guidance of Sir 
Eobert Walpole. Lord Stanhope, one of the previous ministry, 
overcome by his transports of rage at the accusations made against 
him, expired from the intensity of his emotions. George I. re- 
ceived the intelligence of his sudden death at supper. He was 
unable to suppress his grief, and immediately rose from the 
table with his eyes suffused with tears.* Through the judicious 

* Some of the great villains concerned in these wrongs met with -a punish- 
ment in some degree commensurate with their crimes. Aislabie was expelled 
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measures adopted by Iioberfc Walpole, public credit was soon 
restored to some dogreo, and the evils entailed on the nation 
by this great calamity were ameliorated. ■ This is the period in 
ICuglish history at wliich imlitical caricatures first began to be 
common in England ; lor previous to this interval of frantic ex- 
\iltation and as frantic despair, they were usually mere emblems, 
which were so obscure and cautious, as to be rarely intelligible.- 
Tiie general feelings which pervaded society, after it began to 
recover from the blow, may be inferred from the fact, that it 
became a general practice when a knave turned up in playing at 
cards, for the dealer to exclaim : “ There’s a director for you.” 

But Sir Bobert Walpole was again at the helm of state ; and 
soon tiio energy and ability of his administration made them- 
selves widely and 'pcmanently felt. He now adopted means for 
can-ying on the government, which, if they were censurable, were 
at tlio same time the most eflicacious. Seeing the universal per- 
fidy and unraixed selfishness which characterized the patriots and 
politicians of cveryparty and profession, lie adopted tlie plan of 
•buying over every body to the s up port of the govern ment , by 
usiii^for^tliatpurposo the secret service money. It is easy for' 
tho rigid moralist to condemn this expedient on the pijrt of the 
minister j but a little reflection will perhaps convince every im- 
partial thinlicr that, if men are hopelessly selfish and m^oenaiy, 
and' if gold alone will induce tliem to support good measures 
which are promotive of the welfare of the nation, it is better to 
use the nation’s money for that purpose, than permit her legisla- 
tors, for the Avant of its distribution, to adopt injurious and un- 
just_measures. The election for a neAV PTriiam^fT AA\as ap- 
proaching, and an extensive systeni_of_bribery was employed to 
influence the result. Then Avas se5i an exemplificatiwi of the~real 

from his seat in Parliament. Graggs opportunely died, and thus escaped a simi- 
lar fate. Sunderland retired from office in total disgrace. Knight escaped to 
Brussels Arhere he was arrested by the British resident; but he subsequently 
escaped ao-ain. The immense fortunes of the Directors of the South Sea Com- 
pany were appropriated by an act of Parliament to relieve the prevalent dis- 
tress, and’ the charter of the pernicious and delusive monster Avas totally 
abolished. 


/ 
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of illustrious men has produced, possessed greater talehts, 
or wielded more absolute power, or left ' a brighter fame. 
He was descended from an ancient and affluent family in the 
county of Norfolk. He was originally destined for the church ; 
but by the early death of an elder brother the direction of his 
life was changed, and he passed some years in the quiet obscuri- 
ty of a country gentleman. His attention was first attracted to 
politics, at the close of the reign of William III., by the great 
perils which then so fiercely menaced the Protestant succession. 
The act of settlement which determined propitiously the future 
destination of the crown, was passed by Parliament only by a 
majority of one; and the death of the Duke of Gloucester, 
Queen Anne’s son, increased the danger to a higher degree. Wal- 
pole then entered Parliament, and soon his superior capacity for 
the conduct of affairs became clearly evident. He took rank as 
one of the leaders of the Whig opposition. He gained the eonfi- 
' dence of Godolphin, and was by him appointed Secretary at war, 
.the first position which he occupied in the administration. When 
the disgraceful treaty was concluded with Louis XIV., by which 
that pompous and perfidious tyrant was saved froiii ruin, and all 
the glory with which the victories of Blenheim, Ramillies, Ouden- 
arde, and Malplaquet had covered the British nation and the Brit- 
,J ish arms was wiped away by the filthy skirt of the robe of a 
(mistress of the royal bed-chamber; Walpole in honorable and - 
reasonable disgust resigned his office, leaving Harley and Boling- 
broke to govern the disgraced cabinet, queen, and nation. He 
boldly defended Marlborough against the attacks of the adverse 
faction; in revenge for which a charge of corruption when m 
office was made against him. He was sent to the Tower, upon . 
an accusation of having received nine hundred pounds from a 
contractor ; he was expelled from the House of Commons, and 
having been re-elected, was pronounced ineligible to a seat, by a 
majority of the House. The receipt of the money was nevei 
denied; the only defence was that the long-established usage 
of the war office justified the act. That Walpqle^yas a yariciousj s 
eyfflent/rom the vast amount o f his ac cumulation s. With a for- 
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tune originally of only two thousand pounds a year, his wealth 
toward the termination of his public career, amounted to two 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds. He entertained the convict ^ 
tion that all politicians Ayere corrupt ; and he is Ayell known to 
have asserted boldly, that all such men had their price.* .Dm--^ 
ing the early part of the reign of George I. he resisted the de- 
sire of that monarch for hostilities against Prussia, in conse- 
, quence of a Mechlenburg quarrel. Five years afterwards, when 
the stupid monarch wished to oppose the Czar of Eussia, and 
support the D.uke of Plolstein in his claims on the Swedish 
throne, Walpole again and successfully resisted the policy of 
involving England Avith the quarrels of the continent, in Avhieh 
she did not possess the slightest degree of real interest. When,, 
therefore, he entered the service of the House of Hanover for 
the last time in 1715 , he carried Avith him into the cabinet the 
reputation of being not only an able, but also a disinterested and 
patriotic statesman. As an orator, and master of the great art 
of debate, Walpole Avas chiefly remarkable for his strong and 
manly sense, his clear statements, his contempt for all artificial 
ornaments, his boldness, firmness, and directness, his readiness 
of retort and reply, his great self-possession and command of 
temper, his invai’iable coolness and presence of mind , and his 
prevalent good humofl Of him it might be said, Avith truth, 
that no man has ever been a greater favoi’ite Avith the Plouse 
of Commons, Avhose turbulent and often half-drunken mem- 
bers it Avas his constant duty to lead, during many memo- 
rable years of anxiety, danger and conflict. Lord Dover, in 
speaking of liim, justly denominates him “ the glory of the 
^V’higs.” And it is the more singular that his personal influence 
became so despotic over his party, and OA’^er his monarch, because 
he iuid to resist tlie counterbalancing tendency of some great de- 
fects. His g eneral knoAv led.ge Avas A^ery deficient, and must 
liaA^e often excited the contempt~oFthe ;^risliecrand cultiA\ated 
nobles Avhom he imule his subservient tools. His manners Avere 


* Vide Coxe's Life of Edbert Walpole, Vol. L, p. 757. 
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gxcecdiiigly coa rse ; and his hours of relaxation were spent in 
noisy, licentious, and profane revelry. Notwithstanding all 
these and other blemishes, England, during a thousand years of 
national existence, may be said to have produced but one Eobert 
Walnole. 
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during ihu jucva’.i n* >-t <»f .'>].»■< ulativc mania in J'.'nglantij had 

hv'vu ]ji:>y ‘.vith Iiia ;ig<n'.a in j.r. ]..irir.;i tint ihturo muvcn). 
nrihs J'.triy. The ol' hia )Vi'n.d-j had In cJi gnaliv iii- 

i>y the j'.ict tiiat, in 17*d<', the Telidi ’a if.' .if the n-jire- 
aelitative uftiit! ef. Stuart had given hir'il ta a "an. 'Ihis 

jiuiJ ’.vaa destiii( <J aUer'.v.jrd.-i t<i eNj-erii iue tie' !n',':tl ringtdar aiid 
roinatjtie- dtudes af mrtune. Tin: d!'-.;;-!> ra rr'-ulf iiig ircmi the 
S'jtith .St-a Unhide laid thrown great di^-graee Uj>uji the guveri; 
meat of tn:org*! I. Hi-j eaidia t Were eoinjadled to re.'iign^ and 
on their ruiita Kol/ert Walpole ro.ie. triuntjdiantly tt> power. 
To c.'-eaj/e tier uiijiopiiiariiy whieh aurrounded iiini, the king .spent 
a large portion <if the. year in his heredit.iry <hti!iiiii('n.s on 
the coiitine’iC. .S(j h.ully had his ali'nr.s heeii adniinhstered' in 
.Kiighand, that the <A///i on his eivil list for this year amounted to 
half a milVion jiouinhs; ;md he was i-ouipelh-d It) ajiply to Par- 
liament for a .special grant to l:(|uiilato them. Ihi.s .state of 
jilliiir.s ad<led ardor I*) the lio{ie.s *)f the .Iticuhite laetion. About 
thi.s jjeriod the mother of tlie .sovereign’.s wife, Kieaiior, Duehe.s.s 
of Zell, e.vpired, and the court jileoii.setjiienee went into mourning. 
It is worthy of remark tliat this wins the only clomestic iaeideiit 
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and usage during the reign of George L, in Tyhich his unfortunate 
wife was permitted to participate with her family. 

Early in 1722 the movements of the Pretender again as- 
sumed a formidable importance. With the assistance of Cardi- 
nal Alberoni, the prime minister of Spain, a Spanish armament 
consisting of six thousand troops sailed from the port of Cadiz, 
under the command of the Duke of Ormond,* But this fleet 
was dispersed and destroyed by a terrific tempest off Cape 
Einisterre. Two frigates only, with the Earls df Mareschal 
and Seaforth, and the Marquis of Tullibardine, were able to 
continue the voyage. These vessels contained three hundred 
Spanish soldiers, and arrived safely on 'the coast of Scotland. 
Here they were joined by a few Plighland clans ; but on the first 
conflict with the royal troops, they were vanquished, and the 
whole body of Spanish soldiers surrendered as prisoners of war. 
In a short time no vestige remained in Scotland of this futile and 
ill-conducted conspiracy. 

Much greater apprehension was felt in England in reference , 
to the movements of the Pretender, than the course of events 
■justified. As soon as the sailing of the Duke of Ormond from Ca- 
diz was known at London, an intense panic pervaded the capital. 
A camp was immediately formed in Hyde Park to protect the 
king and the city from the attacks of the Jacobites, It is a 
singular circumstance that the most prominent personage in this 
conspiracy- in England was Bishop Atterbury, a prelate of the 
established church. He held the see of Eochestei-, and had been 
a minister of the crown during, the brief period of the premier- 
ship of Bolingbroke under Queen Anne. On her. death, the 
bishop had been bold enough to propose to his associates in the 
cabinet, that they should proclaim the reputed son of James 11, as 
her successor. ' Ever since the accession of the House of Han- 

* It is well known that the assistance rendered by Alberoni to the Pretender 
was in revenge for the part which George I. took in the Quadruple Alliance. 
The object of this alliance was to reconcile and adjust the rival claims and pre- 
tensions of the courts of Yienna and Madrid ; in which dispute the English 
monarch had warmly espoused the interests of the, former in opposition to those 
of the King of Spain. 
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over, Atterliury had eoiuimicd stcn tly to ph/t for ilic rostora- 
tiois of the exik'l taioily. Nor was he idle <ni tlie presesU ocva- 
sion ; for when the most aetive ioii>j)iral‘ir.s in Loudon were 
iinprisoiud and examined, they all iinplieatctl I{i>ho{> Atterhury. 
The^e persons Were a eleiiryman named Kelly, an Irish priest 
named Ncyiioe, (lie Jesuit Phiiihet, and K>ayer, a l*arn>ter of the 
Temple. The prelate was th.Teforc arrested and committe<l to 
the TiiWcr, c»n the tl llh of Anmist, I7ti~. in May, 17*415, he was 
brought to trial before the House of Lords, and a bill of jediis 
and penalties was passed whieh deprived him of his bish'.ij:>rie, 
and banished him from the kingdtnu. He was placed board 
a king’s vessel and eoiiveyed to France. He w;i,s followed by a 
torrent of execration and eiirses, not only from the meuihej s of 
his own profession, but from tin.* large majority of the nation, 
.such as h.as never bet’ore or sine** bceti iicajaal upon the head of 
any (dirislian minister.* Tile. <leclaration which had heeii pub- 
lished by the l*retend<.T at tlie coinmeneemeiil of tlie recent con- 
spiracy, and <laled from Liieca, was decreed -by both Hou.se.s to 
be a false, insobait, aiul traitorous liiiei, and was ordered to 
be burned by tlie common hangman. In this declaration, its 
author had promised with singular generosity, that if George L 
would veliiupn.sh the liirone, he would eousent to his retaining 
the title of king in llaiioVer, wouhl unite all other European 
states to conlinn it, and would also give him the succession to 
the Piritish throne whenever his own legitimate heirs jnight he- 
come extinct, 'i’he 1 louses presented an adtlress to the king, 
expres-sing their astonishment at such extraordinary presump- 
tion ; and repeated to him their assurances of support against 
the impotent eiVorts of the attainted fugitive from whom such 
sentiments had proceeded. 

The. public mind, being thus relieved for the prosout from 
the fear of outward invasion and disturbance, reverted, with its 
habitual restlessness, to subjects of conlliet and litigation at home. 

*' Vide Enghind. undcf thi Home qf Hanover; its HUlor^ and Condition 
durimj the Ecljns of the Three Georges, dec. Jig Thomas Wright, Esg, 2 vols. 
London, ISIS. Vol. I., j). 67. 
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them warmly opposed its passage with arguments of great earn- 
estness and ability. Lord Onslow declared, that although he 
was warmly attached to the established church and its doctrines, 
he would neyer aid the propagation of truth by persecution. 
The Duke of Wharton followed; and during the delivery of his 
speech drew from his pocket a copy of the Scriptures, and quoted, 
in support of his position, passages enjoining universal charity, 
meekness, and forbearance. The Earl of Peterborough declared, 
with great eloquence and fervor, that though he was in favor ofj 
a parliamentary king, he was opposed to a parliamentary God, 
and a parliamentary religion ; and that if the bill passed, he 
should much prefer to occupy a seat among the Popish Cardinals 
than a place in the British House of Lords. He condemned 
above all other outrages, those of a Protestant Inquisition. 
Lord Cowper stigmatized the bill as an avowal of the most ex- 
ecrable practices of the Romish church, which, if adopted, would 
eventually lead to the introduction of the rack, the wheel, and the 
stake. Other members of the House spoke to the same effect ; 
and boldly asserted, what must be evident indeed to every dis- 
cerning mind, that the introduction and support of this bill was 
another of the innumerable instances wliich constantly occui'red, 
in which a pretended regard for the honor of religion was made 
a pretext for the gratification of the most malignant and infa- 
mous passions. The bill was lost by a vote of si.vty against 
thirty-one. 

The prevalent tone of feeling in the British natioia, during 
the reign of George I., in consequence of, or perhaps in concur- 
rence with, the supremacy of the Whigs, was one of religious 
toleration and enlightened liberty. Tire fate which awaited the 
hill of the Earl of Nottingham, just referred to, furnished an evi- 
dence as well as a result of this Hot. But the advocates of eccle- 
siastical tyranny were not easily disheartened ; and in the course 
of the same session anotlier debate ensued which elicited a still 
more execrable display of bigotiy and intolerance. A respectful 
petition was presented to Parliament by the Society of Quakoi-s, 
who believed that tlie administi’ation of oaths is always unlawful, 
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requesting that the words “ in the presence of Almighty God 
might be omitted in their cases, in the legal and authorized form 
of adjuration, as being repugnant to their honest convictions of 
duty, A great storm arose in the House of Lords when this bill 
was proposed. A majority of the prelates vociferated their malig- 
nant spite against it, and against those to whom it referred. The 
Bishop of Rochester declared that he knew not why such a mark ot 
indulgence should be extended to a set of fanatics, who had no 
claim whatever to the name of Christian. A counter petition 
was presented by the Ax-chbishop of York from the clei’gy of 
London, expressing the most serious concern lest good men 
should be grieved, and the enemies of religion elated, by the 
spectacle of the Legislature of the nation condescending to favor 
the demands of a sect who renounced the divine institutions of 
Christianity, and particularly that one of them, by which the 
faithful are initiated into the church, and become Christians ; 
meaning thereby confirmation, for which rite, however useful 
and commendable it may be, or may not be, in itself, not a parti- 
cle of authority can be found in Scripture. But the British Par- 
liament and nation Svere not to be disgraced by an approval of 
such a petition. It was rejected, and the request of the Quakers 
was finally and justly allowed ; very much to the disgust of the 
mitred and gowned bigots and hypocrites, who, on this occasion, 
were the determined advocates of religious .tyramiy and in- 
tolerance. 

It cannot be asserted, however, that the same enlightened 
and impartial policy characterized all the acts of legislation which 
were passed, in reference to the several classes of religionists in 
the nation at this period. In the same session of Parliament, a 
bill was ‘introduced proposing that a hundred thousand pounds 
should be assessed upon the estates of Roman Catholics, on the 
ground that they had been making frequent efforts to subvert 
the government, to compass the expulsion of the House of Han- 
over, and the return of the exiled family ; and because it was 
held to be highly reasonable that the fomentors of disturbances 
which it had cost the state large sums of money to suppress, 
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should tlieiii.sflvc-s he coiupfllcd to cuduro a portion of tho Liir 
den. Tho Tory and daculiito factions in rarliamont, as well as 
in the nation, earnestly condemned this bill, us a matter of 
course ; but it was opposed also by many others of tho most 
inleHii'ent and patri<Ui(; momlu-rsof tho House, it w;ls couteiul- 
ed by theaii, with ureat force, of argument, that because .iuinc of 
the lioman Cathulies were, suspected, and oven proved, ttj have 
been cuneerned in treastiiiablo measures, it was unjust that tho 
whole Ixjdy of them should not only l)o charged with the guilt 
of others, but be compelled oven to suller the pcjialty of it; that 
while the law supposes every man to be responsible for his own 
aet.s, and for those only, this bill rejidered one party answerable 
for the conduet of anollier, over wliom it did not appear that 
they were disposed or were able to exercise any conti'ol ; that the 
proposed bill specified no individual Uoman Catholic upon whom 
either suspicion or evidence wius able to alfi.x the charge ; that 
there was no justice in tho argument, that thus to punish the 
.lacobiles at home iudisoriminately, would deter their confeder- 
ates abroad from entering upon z*ash and treasonable enterprises, 
because 110 eoiuicction or eullisiou bad been proved between 
them, and because tho very liability of those at home to such 
unwarrantable tyrauny might in fact render botli those at homo 
and thu.se abroad mure reckless, more disatreeled,aud more rebel- 
lious; and ihatitwjis ijuth impolitic and iullmious fur the goveril- 
lueut to treat a body of men as criminal, simply !)ecause they 
Well*. .sUspeeted to be guilty, wliiie a.s yet tilts vigilance and the 
!na!it,'nity (>f their enemies had been unaido to protiuce. tlie- slight- 
i-.st amoimt ni evidence against them. 

Tiu-st' et.ijisider.nions wt-re ntit answered Ia' tins opp<.ising f.u> 
ttt>n ; but prejudiee assumed tl'.e place tif arguiueiit, and the iiill 
linally passed by a majtu-ity of tw*i hundred aiui .seVeiite.-n vote';, 
aa.iiust a hundred au*.I .sixty-eiaht. It tiu-n receivi ti the sauitieii 
ef the sioesvign. Oil the ‘d7th tif .May, l7:Jd. s!u: king ch s, d 
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CEAPTER V. 


Treaty formed between Kii^dand and tho Continenbil Powers— Iforaco ^\'uI^)oIe— DIs- 
satisfaction with (he Treaty — Trial and Piinlsliiuent of tho Earl of iraccli-slleUl— 
Eeturn of Bullnyhroku to England — IIo unites wltli Pnltciiey and Wiiidhani in op- 
position — Character of William Pultoney — Ills reinarkablo Atlaimnonts — Character 
of 'Wliidham — Description of Dolingbroke — Ills Early History — Ills I'hysical Ad- 
vantages — Ills Prodigious Talents — His Political Career— Death of the 'Wife ofUcurgu 
I. at Ahlden. 

To counteract tlio dangerous influence of llie treaty referred 
to in tho preceding chapter, an ulliance was formed at Hanover, 
in September, 1725, under the auspices of George I., to which 
England, Prance, Denmtirk, Prussia, and Holland became p;ir- 
ties. The existence of this treaty w-as communicated to the 
British Parliament in January, 1720, and it immediately excited 
very determined hostility, on the ground that by it tho British 
nation would eventually become involved in a war for the pro- 
tection of the king’s Ilanoveritin dominions, contrary to an ex- 
press provision contained in the act of settlement. Tho chief 
agent of tho king in the consummation of this alliance was 
Horace Walpole, the able and astute brother of the prime min- 
ister. He rose in Parliament for the purpose of discussing tlio 
merits of the treaty, answering the- objections wliieh bad been 
urged against it, 'and showing the importance, wisdom, and ne- 
cessity of its provisions. He explained, in an elaborate and 
lengthy argument, the relations and interests of the chief powers 
of-Europe since the treaty of Utrecht. He detailed the progress 
and bearings of the various alliances which had been formed by 
them subsccpient to thiit event. He clearly pointed out how the 
utmost, danger threatened from the treaty of Vienna, formed 
between the emperor and the King of Spain ; how the establisli- 
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im*nt of an Ea.st Iiul'm Company at Ostcnd was intended as the 
rival of the conunereial pi»\v»*r and snceess of Britain; how the 
treaty of Vienna would probably be followed by a inarx’iage be- 
tween tlu'. elde.-it daughter of the emperor and the Infant Don 
Carlos of Spain ; how the issue of such a marriage would, in time, 
inherit nut only the imperial diadem, and the vast hereditary 
jiossessions of the House of ilapsburg, but also the monarchy of 
Sjxain, and its appendages in two continents ; how the occurrence 
of such an event would desti'oy the balance of power in Europe, 
and endanger its liberties ; and how, to obviate and resist such 
calamitous results, the treaty of Hanover had been consummated 
by the British sovereign with the best intentions, with great 
labor, and with profound sagacity. 

The arguments of ^^'uIpole readily convinced the Parliament 
of the truthfidness of his position, and the treaty of Hanover was 
approved by an overwhelming majority. An address to the king 
Avas voted by a majority of two hundred and eighty-five against 
a hundred and seven, declaring the fullest approbation of the 
House of the treaty, expressing their gratitude to the king for 
his exertions in disappointing the dajigerous schemes entertained 
by the emperor and the King of Spain, and reprobating the alli- 
ance Avhich had been formed between them. The House further 
declared to his majesty that the nation Avoidd support him 
against the attacks Avhich any hostile power might make 
against liim, in revenge for tlie Avise and judicious measures 
Avhieh ho had adopted, even though those attacks should be direct- 
ed against his Planoverian dominions. The treaty of Hanover 
AVas strengthened in March, 1727, by tbe accession of SAveden ; 
Avhich poAver bad till then been deterred fi'om so doing by the 
influence and the dread of Eussia, But that dread Avas dissi- 
pated Avlien, after the death of Peter the Great, Sir Charles 
VVager Avas sent by order of George 1. Avith a poAverful fleet to 
the Baltic, Avith orders not to permit the Russian ships to leave 
the port of Revel until the Empress Catherine I. had duly ex- 
plained her intentions in reference to the vast naval equipments 
Avhieh she had recently prepared for some unrevealed and un- 
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know) pni-pose. The reply of the empress clechireil that notliing 
■NViis farther from lier tlioughts than to distnrh in any way tlio 
peace of the north ; ami expressed a desire to maintain the most 
amicable relations with the British monarch. She nevertheless 
admitted, that she desired the restoration of Schleswic to the 
Duke of Holstein, thoiigli she was perfectly willing that an equiv- 
alent should be allowed for it to the Danish monarch. Beimi 
thus reassured, George I. ordered tlie return of his licet to Eng- 
land ; but the impressioji produced by these events was highly 
favorable to the .su2)eriority of the naval power of Great Britain. 

During the year 1725 a domestic incident occurred, which 
served to show the impartial administration of public justice 
which at that period existed in England. The Earl of Maccles- 
field, lord high chancellor of the realm, was impeached by the 
House of Commons of high crimes and misdemeanors. This 
person, whose original name was Thomas Parker, commenced 
his career as an attorney's clerk, and rapidly rose, by means of 
his superior talents, through all the various grades of the law, 
until he attained the highest. George I. raised him to the i*ank 
of Earl in 1721. He Avas a partisan of the monarch against his 
son and future successor, in the disputes Avliich constantly took 
place between them. To his care were intrusted the children of 
the Prince of ales, and he exercised great inlluencc in the royal 
household. But the chancellox*, like his illustrious and infamous 
predecessor Bacon, Avas incapable, notAvithstanding his great 
talents, of resisting the potency of a bribe. He sold places and 
preferments, and trafllckcd Avith tiie funds of the suitors of his 
court. He managed to aequii-c immoise Aveallh by the abuse of 
his high trust, as guardian of the persons and estates of orphans 
and lunatics. His enemies, urged on by the Prince of Wales, 
resolved to impeach 1 im, and they did so elleetually. After a 
protracted trial of twenty days before the House of Peers, he Avas 
convicted, Avas sentenced to pay a fine of thirty thousand pounds, 
and to be imprisoned in the Tower till the amount Avas paid. To 
annoy the prince, the king promised the fallen chancellor that he 
Avould himself repay him the amount of the fine ; but the promise 
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was never fulfilled. The disgrace and ruin which OYerwhelmed 
the earl soon put a termination to his life; he predicted the 
day of his death to Dr. Pearce, his intimate fi^iend ; and died ac- 
cordingly, more sagacious as a prophet than he had been incor- 
ruptible as a judge. He was succeeded as chancellor by Sir 
Peter King, Baron of Ockham.* 

This period was also signalized by the return of the cel- 
ebrated Lord Bolingbroke to England. During his e.xile he 
had resided chiefly in France. Having gained the influence of 
the king’s mistress, Madame Keilmansegge, by immense bribes, 
her agency gradually softened the hostility of her royal lover. 
Sir Eobert 'Walpole was too astute to array his authority in op- 
position to that of the omnipotent Keilmansegge, and he did not 
oppose the return of the expelled Jacobite. A bill was accord- 
ingly introduced into Parliament, and passed, restoring to him 
his forfeited estates, but not pei'mitting him to resume his seat 
in the House of Lords. The haughty nobleman returned to 
. England more incensed in consequence of what Walpole had fail- 
ed to obtain for him, than grateful for what had actually been 
bestowed. He immediately joined the party of the Tories, with 
whom he united that portion of the Whig party wliich was led 
by the eloquent Pulteney ; who, after being for many years the 
associate and partisan of Walpole, deserted him, along with 
many followers, because he believed that the premier had not re- 
warded his services with sufficient munificence and rapidity. 
Pulteney and Bolingbroke w’ere party leaders of extraordinary 
ability. The opposition wiiich they made to the administration 
of Eobert Walpole, was more desperate and eflective than any 
other wiiich he encountered during his wiiole political career. 
They w'ere joined by Sir William Windham, the able and ac- 

* This excellent person soou ascertained that his abilities did not adapt him 
to the high post to which he had been promoted, and ho resigned. He ivas suc- 
ceeded by Lord Talbot, one of the most gifted men of bis time. Talbot’s death 
occurred in a short period after his promotion. This rapid series of changes in 
the highest judicial oliice in the realm, was terminated by the appointment of 
Sir Philip York, Baron Hardwicke, who presided in the Court of Chancery 
during nineteen years. 
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tency and steadiness of principle. His style of, speaking was 
solid and argumentative. He never used a figure or uttered a 
Avitticism in his speeches ; yet few orators ever produced a deeper 
effect upon .the minds of his auditors. At an early age he de- 
clared himself an ardent Jacobite, mingled in their councils, and 
Avas imprisoned on suspicion of being concerned in the rebellion 
of 1715. At a later period of life, he became convinced of the 
impossibility of the restoration of the Stuarts, and confined him- 
self to the support and the advocacy of Tory principles and 
measures. His opposition to Walpole Avas based on conviction, 
and not dictated by personal enmity. Conscious of honest in- 
tentions, he Avas bold and dauntless in spirit ; and his* dissimi- 
larity in many respects to his tAVO celebrated associates added 
an element of poAver to their coalition Avhich aided essentially in 
their ultimate but fruitless triumph. 

Bolingbroke Avas nevertlieless the most gifted and the most 
remarkable member of this famous triumvirate. His intimate 
friend. Dean SAvift, said of him Avith some shoAv of truth, that at 
a certain period, “ he had in his hands half the business of the 
nation, and the applause of the Avhole.”* Fifteen years elapsed 
between his entrance into Parliament and his attainder and flight ; 
yet during that brief interval, he secured the first place among 
the great masters of eloquence, and Avon a literary reputation 
which classed' him among the ornaments of the Augustan age of 
English literature, f As an oratoi', his is the singular and per- 
haps the solitary fate, to have held the first rank in the estima- 
tion of his contemporaries, and yet not to have left a solitary line 
of his spoken effusions on record, for the scrutiny and admira- 
tion of posterity. Nor is it strange that William Pitt, when 
reflecting on this unusual circumstance, should excla,im, that he 
would regard the possession of one of Bolingbroke’s great ora- 

* See his “ Journal to Stella,” August, 1711. 

+ Goldsmith says that “ Bolingbroke discovered a degree of genius and as- 
siduity that, perhaps, had never been known before to be united in one person, 
to the same degree.” Zi/e of Bolingbroke, GoldemiWs Miscel. Works, Fol. 
IV., p. 41. 
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tions, as a literary treasure more to bo desired and valued than 
the restoration of all the gerished intellectual products of the 
ancient world — of Cicei'o’s translations from the orations of 
DemostheneSj or the lost books of Livy and Tacitus. Nor 
will this estimate seem absurd or oxasrecerated when we re- 
member the natural and acquired attributes and qualities of this 
great man. I lis intellect was one of immense power, sagacity, and 
compass ; and it had been from Ins youth, carefully and elabor- 
ately cultivated. At Eton he laid tiic foundation, broad and 
deep, of his subsequent attainments, lie was perfectly familiar 
Avith the Latin writers, nor Avas Ins acquaintance AA'ith Greek 
litez-ature insignificant." Carcfid study had made him at home 
izz ovci'y departmezit of thought, Avhieh had been adorned and il- 
lusti-atcd by the snpez-ior zzztcllocts of Ins own country. His knoArl- 
edge of universal history Avas accuzazte ; and his mind AA'as capa- 
ble of abstruse and long-contiizued speculations in morals and 
philosophy, the monuments and products of Avliich yet remain 
in his Avorks. He Avell understood the nature of tlze humaiil 
mind, and the acutenosss of his understanding enabled him to I 
explore the utmost depths of metaphysical and etlzical specula- 
tion.f Of hizTz it may be said* that no statesman or orator of 
any age, except perhaps Cicero alone, brought Avith him into the 
struggles aud conflicts of the Seizate, so thorough an acquaizitance 
Avith the principles of intellcctu.al and moral scieizce, or such 
varied and abundant mental resources. 

The physical attributes of BolingbrokcAvere admirably adapt- 
ed to promote his success as an orator and legislator. His per- 

Bolingbroke furnished his friend, Alexander Pope, with a prose ess.ay con- 
taining all the original and striking thoughts which the latter afterward elab- 
orated into bis celebrated “Essay on Man.” Fide letter from Dr. Blair in. 
Boswell’s Johnson, /., p. 140. 

+ Lord Chesterfield asserts that, “ though nobody spoke and wrote better on 
philosophy than Lord Bolingbroke, no man in the Arorld had less share of philos- 
ophy than himself; that the least trifle, such as the over-roasting of a leg of 
mutton, would strangely disturb and ruffle his temper ; and that his passions 
constantly got the better of his judgment.” Lord GhesferfelJs Worhs, hj Dr. 
Mai.y, Vol. l,p. 283. 
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son was tall and well proportioned. His countenance was hand- 
some. All his features were symmetrical and expressive.- His 
morals, indeed, were of the worst description, and in, an age 
ahandoned to every vice, he exceeded all others in his licentious- 
ness. But tins stigma chiefly appertains to the period of his 
youth and early manhood. In later life, without any change 
having taken place in his principles, he lost the ability, and per- 
haps the inclination, to commit his foi'mer excesses. His spirit 
■was manly and generous ; nor was there any thing mean or 
sordid in his character. In conversation he was exceedingly 
aflable and fascinating. He captivated every one by whom he 
was approached, as much by tlie suavity and sweetness of his 
manners, as by the commanding vigor and superiority of his un- 
derstanding. He entered Parliament as a Tory. Such had 
been the political faith of his ancestors. He became the most 
able and active supporter of Queen Anne, first in the House of 
Commons, afterward in the House of Lords. As one of the min- 
isters- of the queen, he exercised almost absolute power until the 
period of her sudden death. He plotted, previous to that event, 
with great skill and earnestness, for the exclusion of the House 
of Hanover, and for the restoration of the Stuarts, On the death of 
his royal mistress he was impeached; when, conscious of his guilt, 
and of his inability to make good his defence, he fled to the con- 
tinent, Having arrived in France, he immediately entered the 
service of the Pretender, and was made' by him Secretary of 
State, This promotion furnished unanswerable proof, had such 
been wanting, of the guilt of the fugitive statesman. After the 
failure of the rebellion of 1715, Loi’d Mar, one of the most trust- 
ed supporters of the Pretender, succeeded in overturning the 
confidence which that prince had I’eposed in Bolingbroke, and 
he -was dismissed from his office.* In revenge he instantly forsook 

* Various reasons have been assigned for this dismissal. The most probable 
isihat Bolingbroke bad become disgusted ivith the want of sagacity and pru- 
dence (Jisplayed by the chief friends of the Pretender, and ceased to take an 
active or sanguine interest in their movements, as being, in his judgment, per- 
fectly hopeless. See Memoirs of the Court of England, tfcc., hy John H, Jesse. 
Yol. II., jp. 103. Bolingbroke’s character might be thus briefly summed up : Na- 
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occupied the British thrpne. Before she expired she blessed her 
children, forgave her enemies' and oppressors, and solemnly 
summoned her absent husband, the chief cause of her unjust 
sufferings, as she asserted, to meet her at the judgment bar of 
God within a year after her own death. W e will meet this 
prophetic summons again, before we conclude the history of her 
husband’s career. As soon as he was informed of the death of 
the princess, he ordered an announcement to be made m the 
Gazette to the effect that a Duchess of Aldden had expired at her 
residence in Germany ; but no allusion was made to the fact that 
in her death the monarch had lost a wife and his children a 
mother. When he heard that the court of Berlin, over which 
his daughter presided, went into mourning in consequence of this 
event, his wrath became furious beyond measure. 

To console himself for this affront after his own peculiar 
fashion, George I. immediately took a new mistress. This per- 
son was the half sister of the starving poet Savage ; and her 
mother was the repudiated wife of the Earl of Macclesfield, who 
afterward married Colonel Brent. Unlike all the other concu- 
bines of the monarch. Miss Brent was allowed to reside in the 
palace of St. James. Their intercourse continued until it was 
unexpectedly terminated by the death of the king, who had in- 
tended — notwithstanding the intense disgust which was already 
expressed by the British nobility and populace at the honors 
which he had previously conferred upoil his ridiculous mistresses 
— to elevate this woman to the peerage, and thus inflict upon it 
another disgi’ace. The deportment of the enfeebled monarch to- 
ward this favorite of his old age, was more childish and more 
contemptible than that which had characterized his earlier con- 
nections ; and was the cause of serious and angry disputes with 
the members of the royal family. Nevertheless, Miss Brent re- 
mained supreme and triumphant in her influence, until the de- 
parture of the king on his last visit to the continent. 
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tion to support his majesty with their lives and fortunes against 
all his enemies ; to raise the supplies which were necessary to 
provide such armaments as might he requisite to vanquish the 
hostile powers ; and to defend to the last extremity the succes- 
sion and supremacy of the House of Hanover. The utmost en- 
thusiasm prevailed in the Commons ; and in vain did Pulteney 
and Windham exert all their influence and eloquence to diminish 
the patriotic ardor which was exhibited. In vain did they de- 
clare that it was sufficient on such an occasion to return thanks 
to his majesty for his gracious speech, and appoint a time for 
taking into consideration the measures which were proper in 
reference to it ; without pledging themselves in so precipitate a 
manner to support measures of the nature and wisdom of which 
they were still ignorant. To no purpose did they assert, what 
indeed was very just in itself, that, in reference to the means of 
offence or of defence to he adopted, the advice of the House 
might he as necessary and as useful as its s^ipport ; that in so 
great an emergency it was incumbent upon them to deliberate 
calmly and intelligently ; and that, to effect this end, it would 
he expedient that those papers and other evidenees upon which 
his majesty had based his own convictions, should he submit- 
ted to the scrutiny of the House. Sarcastic inquiries were even 
made by the opposition in reference to the fleets which were to 
convey the Pretender to the shores of his ancestors ; and 
whether he proposed to embark on the floating island of Gulli- 
ver as a means of transportation. It was boldly asserted by 
others, that the alarms of the sovereign were all a delusion; 
that not the slightest ground existed for them ; and that the for- 
tunes of the Pretender at that moment were more depressed and 
more desperate than they had ever been since the expulsion of 
the House of Stuart from the British throne. But none of these 
arguments availed any thing in moderating the defiant and 
patriotic enthusiasm which prevailed ; and the address to the ' 
king was carried by an overwhelming majority of two hundred 
and fifty-one votes against eighty-one. 

The only assertion made in the royal speech which contained 
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any bliovi' of trutli, was Ur.it ’tviiidi rolonxil to the resliliition of 
(Ubrakar to tho King fit tSpaiii. liio claim of that inonarcJi was 
fiiiCiJy j'lunJcd upiiji ;i jirojuisc which liaU been j^ivcii hv Geor^io 
J. hliusch’ to that eiket; in an aut<crj.yp 5 , letter ad(Jjv.sscd by him 
in 17:21 to the i>pani.-h inonarcii. In that letter the fdkiwin"' 
latmua^e oecuri-cj : “ 1 have learned with great satkl’action, 

i’renu the i'cj>fin uf jjjy amha-^sador at your court, that your 
majesty is at last resolved to remove the obstacles which have 
ibr Home, time delayed the entire accomplishmeut of our union, 
hiince, fj'um Ujc conlideiice which your majesty e.vpresses toward 
me, 1 may look ujjon the treaties wliich have been in tpestion 
between us as re-established ; and that, accordingly, tlie instru- 
ment.s necessary for cm’rying on the trade of my subjects will be 
deJivered out; 1 do iio longer hesitate to assure your majesty of 
jnv readiness to satisfy you with re;tard to vourdcm:ind touching 
iJie restoration of Gibraltar, promising you to make use of the 
first favorable o])j.iortunity to regulate this article with the con- 
sent of luy Parliament.”* This letter had been written by 
George ]. at tbe ])enod of its date.f in order to aid in the uc- 
eomplishment of the purposes which were at that time the sub- 
ject of negotiation with the Court of 3fadrid ; and its only pur- 
po.se, doubtless, was to flatter and deceive the Spanish monarch, 
without auy ulterior intention of fulfilment, or even of remem- 
brance. 

The address of the king aud the subsequent response of Par- 
liament to it, gave great ofleiiee to the Court of 3deima. The 
emperor ordered Count Palin, his minister at London, to present 
a remonstrance to the British Court, charging the king with hav- 
ing made calumnious misrepresentations, and assertions void of 
all foimdation ; and declaring (liat no sueli treaty whatever had 
been cntei-ed into between liis imperial majesty aud the King, of 
Spain, either in reforenee to the restitution of Gibraltar, or the 
restoration of the Pretender. The Parliament replied to this 
remonstrance in terms equally strong ; aud stigmatized it as an 
in.sult' to Ids majesty, aud a base aud vain attempt to infuse into 
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the minds of his subjects, a distrust of the royal word. Lord 
Townshend declared in the House of Peers, that if the safety of 
the state permitted ministers to lay before their lordships the 
advices in possession of the Government, they would no more 
doubt the existence of such a treaty, than they would if they 
had been present at the signing of it. Count Palin, before leaving 
the kingdom, was ordered by his master to publish his remon- 
strance. Pie did so, adding to it a letter from Count Zinzcn- 
dorf, the imperial chancellor, containing a statement of the facts 
of the case according to his version of them. The intemperate 
language of these papers gave additional offence to the British 
Parliament ; and another address was presented to the king, reit- 
erating, hi still stronger terms, the sentiments contained in the 
previous one, and commanding Count Palin immediately to de- 
part the kingdom. 

Preparations for the approaching conflict were now made 
on both sides. The English forces were augmented by sea and 
land. Thirty thousand Swedes, Danes, and Hessians were taken 
into the British service. The king was emiiowered, by an act of 
Parliament, to apply such sums of money as should be necessary 
for making good the expenses and engagements which had been, 
or should- be incurred, before the 25th of the ensuing September, 
for the purpose of establishing the security of commerce, and re- 
storing the tranquillity of Europe. The sum of three hundred and 
seventy thousand pounds was issued in exchequer bills, and was 
charged upon the surplus produce of certain duties appertaining 
to the sinking fund. In vain did the opposition, headed by Pul- 
teney and Windham, thunder forth their eloquent harangues 
against such an .unwarrantable delegation of authority to the 
sovereign, and the reckless appropriation of funds which belonged 
by law to other purposes, to the sudden exigencies of the state. 
The ministers and the party of the court triumphantly car- 
ried all their measures by great and decisive majorities ; and 
Parliament was at length prorogued on the 15th of May, 1727. 

. The only actual hostility which took place, in consequence of 
these disputes, and this outburst of national pride, was the siege 
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of Gibraltar. Sir John Norris, iiuleecl, sailed with a powerful 
licet to the Jlaltic, where he was joined by a Danish scpiadron. 
lJut at this crisis tiui I’Vench monarch, Louis XV., perceiving 
that the issues at slake were not really worth the important con- 
sequences which would result from continued hostilities, and 
being further influenced by grave personal considerations, inter- 
posed his friendly ofliccs between the belligerents. Prelimi- 
nary articles of accommodation were signed in June, 1727. These 
articles provided that hostilities should immediately cease ; that 
the charter of the Ostend India Company should be suspended 
for Seven years ; and that, after the lapse of four months, a con- 
gress of plenipotentiaries should be convened at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
to settle the terms of a final pacification. That congress ac- 
cordingly mot, and succeeded in adjusting the various subjects of 
controversy which had so nearly disturbed the repose and in- 
jured the prosperity of the chief nations of Eui-ope. 

Fortune thus seemed to smile propitiously upon the aged and 
royal representative of the house of Brunswick, both at home 
and abroad. In his own dominions, his administration was tri- 
umphant over the power of hostile factions ; on the continent he 
was at peace with all his rivals and enemies ; his title to the 
throne was respected and recognized by every European power ; 
and the head of the Pretender lay low in imbecility and dis- 
grace. /Several years had elapsed smee the happy monarch visjt- 
ed his favorite Hanover ; and he now expressed an ardent desire 
once more to feast his eyes upon its familiar and beloved scenes. 
Accordingly, he embarked at GreeiiAvich with a suitable retinue, 
on the 3d of June, 1727 ; and after a favorable voyage, con- 
voyed by a large fleet of ships, his majesty arrived at Vaer, in 
Holland, on the 7th. He travelled thence by land to Utrecht, 
escorted by the guards to the frontiers of Holland. He reached 
Dalden at twelve o’clock at night on the -Oth, still in the enjoy- 
ment of good health. There he ate a hearty supper ; and at three 
o’clock the next morning he resumed his journey. According to 
the report which became afterward prevalent, it was during the 
succeeding day that the letter of his deceased wife, containing the 
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licial ihi,-y Jniglit have hcc-n to England, would prejudice the ic- 
tcrcst-s ot hU hereditary states. It was his groat good fortune to 
enjoy the sagacious adviee and able assistance of Ilobort ^Val- 
pule, — one ol liic most profound and gifted statesman who ever 
wielrled the destinies of the British Empire; and it is not im- 
prubabic that, had it not bec-n for this propitious circumstance, 
the ignorance, the iiabocility, tlie sensuality, and the unpopular- 
ity of Ocorge I.- would have led to the speedy overthrow of the 
.Hanoverian dyraisty in England, and the restoration of the Pre- 
tender to the throne of his ancestors. George I. was particularly 
unfortunate and indecorous in his domestic aOairs. His tvife 
during his reign was an absent azid detested prisoner. His son 
aiid successor was hostUe to Jum ; and by that hostility he inflict- 
ed much iudiguicy and mortification on his father and sovereign. 
His mistresses were all ignorant, frivolous, and mercenary women, 
who ruled him with absolute authority, who turned their influ- 
ence into their personal profit, and their rovid lover into popular 
contempt. His only legitimate daugliter, the Queen of Prussia, 
was married to the most detestable ruffian of his dar, and 

if ' 

lived a.'Hve.of ignominy and misery, in conseguenee of his savage 
persecutions ; yet the gross and hea\y nature of Geox’ge I. ren- 
dered him in a great measure insensible to the depressing influ- 
ence of -these caiamiues. He possessed some military talents, 
and, possibly, had he been horn in an humbler station, might have 
risen to the distinction, and been equal to the duties, of a general 
of division. He understood English imperfectly, and spoke it 
still worse. His constant e flbrt was to shift th e respon sibility 
of the direction oTpublic'aSairs from his own shoulders to tE ose 
^TSrmmliteriy~tEuiTie~iaid^to them plainly on his first acces- 
siouT'^T^vriiTclo as~ you advise, and thus you become entirely 
answerable for every thing I do.” He was parsimonious in his 
habits ; and the only persons who were able to extort money 
from him were his misti-esses. But even with these he was not 
laxish ; and he allowed them knowingly to turn their influence 
with him to the aggrandizement of their private fortunes. He 
was no patron of art ; cared nothing for the advancement of Ik- 
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cnUi i ro and ■st.-u-iu -o ; was ibiid of tlrainutic iH>rronii:iiicc.s simply 
beciiiisc they aimiM-il aiib diverti-tl him ; and had, as a general 
tiling, a eheiTful ami pleasant frame of mind, lie was, in fact, 
an admiralde and convenient pupjiei, l»y wliose pliable means the 
machinerv, and si'melimc.s tlio- mummerv. of royalty win'c car- 
ried on with great success by the party then triumphant in Eng- 
land, hcadc<l by their alile and ucule. leaders. The. only thing 
recorded cither of the sayings or tiie linings of (u‘Orge 1. during 
his whole life, which reilects any cretlit upon him, and deserves, 
to be iianded down with honor to posterity, is the remark which 
he made to a (lerman nobleman, who congratulated him on be- 
iii" the sovcrciitii at once of two such glorious kingdoms as .Eiig-. 
land and Hanover. He replied : “ ilather congratulate me on 
having such a suljject as Newtoii in the one, and Leibnitz in the 
Ollier ! ” Yet it is doubtfuJ whether the king deserved the credit 
of originality in making this remark : it was pndialdy the eclio 
of some graceful compliment paid him by one of his courtiers. 

Although George 1. did not e.vteiid the slightest degree of 
patronage, to art, seieiice, literature, or ednealiuii, in his Englisli 
dominions, they all nourished in a very considerable- degree 
williont his assistance. A brief .sketch of the most eminent 
writers wlio adorned this reign, may form a lit coiielusiou to the 
pireceding history of its most imporlaiit events. 

Joseph Addison deservedly stands at the head of those men 
of gerfuis who adorned the ora of the first George, althougli lii.s 
fame was at its zenith, and the larger portion of his life had 
been spent, when that monareh ascended the throne. Addison 
was the son of a distinguished clergyman, and was born in 
1072. He entered Oxford University at the ago of liflcen, and 
soon hecamo known for his great proficioiioy in Latin poetry. 
He subsequently' took the degrees of Ilaelielor and [Masti'V of 
Arts in !Magda!cn College. His first poetical essay which at- 
tracted ulteiitiou was an elfnslou addressed to the veteran Dry- 
den, who was then at the termination of his career. About this 
pei-iod Addison had the good fortune to secure the favor of iho 
Lord-keeper Somers. By his means and innuciicc K'- • 
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I'crWtirdcfl Addi.s(jii for ;i coiiijdiiiiciitiiry poorii on Iu 3 military 
acliicvciiicnt.s, \vit!i a jn-ii’sion of llirou liiindred pounds poi- an- 
num. Ihis ruvonuo onablod tiu; [xjot to indulge iiis passion for 
foreign travel ; and he visited, during several years, the most in- 
teresting Joealitios ot Europe. In 1701 he returned to Eng- 
land, published a narrative of his adventures, and dedicated it, 
•with an epistolary poem, to Lord Halifax. In \70-l his most 
celebrated political poem, entitled “The Campaign,” appeared. 
-Its popularity and success were very great. He was immediate- 
ly rewarded for his loyal labors, by the appointment to the lu- 
crative post of Commissioner of Appeals. lie subsequently 
employed his accomplished powers in contributing the chief papers 
which adorn tlie Spectator, the Tatlcr, and the Guardian. He 
also wrote a political document entitled “TJie Freeholder.” 
Tlie .su])erior and unrivalled excellence of these various essays, 
their Ijeauty and polish of diction, their clearness and force of 
thought, their apt and elleetive illustrations, their chaste and 
polisljed Avit, and their e.xcellent moral tendency, Iiavo always 
been conceded, and have enrolled these productions, -without a 
dissenting voice, among the most perfect and valuable products 
of English genius and English literature. 

The poetical eflusions of Addison occupy an equally elevated 
rank. In this department his supremacy may, in some respects, 
be disputed by Pope ; but it must be admitted that, in all the 
higher, grander, more elaborate and inventive achievements 
of the muse, Addison excelled his rival. Pope could never have 
written so admirable and so sublime a production as the tragedy 
of “ Cato.” In truth. Pope’s genius was totally destitute of dra- 
matic power ; and in his OAvn favorite domain, in the produc- 
tion of polished and euphonic measures of jingling verse, ho 
never excelled his rival. There is nothing in the “ Rape of the 
Lock” or the “Temple of Fame” superior in this respect to 
the “ Letter from Italy ” or the “ Campaign.” The personal 
character of Addison was decorous and prudent. He' was unhappy 
m his marriage with the Countess Dowager of 'Warwick, which 
took place in 1716 ; and it is probable that his domestic inquie- 
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lor writing satirical and huinorons verses. After Lord Berke- 
ley’s return to England, .Swift obtained his living at Laracor, in 
the diocese of A[eath, where he resided during some years. He 
first engaged in political writing in 1701. In 1704 he published 
the well-known “ Tale of a Tub,” in which lu’oductlon, while he 
displayed his extraordinary powefs of wit, disgraced himself 
by sneering at virtue and religion. 

When the Tories came into power in 1710, under Queen 
Anne, the hopes of Swift for political or ecclesiastical preferment 
rose high, in consequence of his friendly relations with Hai'ley and 
Bolingbroke, He was admitted to their most secret councils, on 
terms of ocpiality ; and it is not improbable, that, had not 
d<nibts generally existed as to his belief in the truth and divinity 
of the religion of which he was a professed preacher, he would 
have been promoted to a bishopric in England. This was the 
great o-bject of his selfish ambition ; but so questionable was 
his reputation, that the highest preferment which his friends 
wore able or disposed to confer upon him, was the Deanery of 
St, Patrick’s, in Dublin. This promotion took place in 1713 ; 
the death of the queen occurred soon after ; and Swift was con- 
demned to spend the long remainder of his life in unavailing 
regrets, in a subordinate I'unk, in a place of abode which he 
detested, and beneath the slowly-gathering shadows of hopeless 
melancholy and insanity. 

The infidelit y and irrelig i oii of Dean Swi ft were not the 
only defects which deformed Ins character. His relations with 
t.h e female sex were such as no wise or__gqod m an will justify . 
While yet a young man he had attached himself to a young lady 
whom he has immortalized under the name of Stella ; who was 
the handsome and amiable daughter of Sir William Temple’s 
steward. Soon after his first removal to Ireland, he invited her 
to join him. In 1716 he was secretly married to her; but it does 
not appear that, either before or after the ceremony, there ever 
was any cohabitation between them. Previous to .this event, in 
1712, the Dean had been charmed with the wit and beauty of 
Esther Vanhomrigh, a resident of London. Upon her he has con- 
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fcrred an unenviable immovtality uiulei’ the name of Vanessa. 
The great fame and talents of iier admirer soon acquired for him 
a despotic sway over her mind ; and for some years they seem to 
have corresponded, she being under the expectation of eventual- 
ly becoming his wife. After the Dean’s seerot marriage with 
Stella, matters came to a crisis, during which the conduct of 
Swii't was so brutal toward both of his admirers, that he broke 
llie hearts of both. !Miss Vanhomrigh died in consequence in 
1723 ; Stella, whose marriage with the Doan he had ahvays re- 
fused to publish, lingered in misery till 172S. The latter years 
of his own life were spent in idiocy. For some months before 
his death, lie maintained a total and morose silence. Ilis pow'cr- 
ful mind, imbittered by many provocations and disappointments, 
sank into imbecility before the termination of liis physical ca- 
reer. He died in Dublin in 1744, in his seventy-eighth year. 
The peculiar intellectual merit of this celebrated writer consisted 
in his readiness in rhyme, in his complete mastery of the Eng- 
lish language, similar in character and degree to that which 
Byron afterward displayed ; in the polish and elegance of his 
numbers and sentences, in the humorous and sarcastic power 
which he possessed. His “ Gulliver’s Travels,” and his verses 
on his own death, furnish an extraordinary instance of the dis- 
play of the latter qualities. His prose writings are remarkable 
for clearness and simplicity ; his poems arc equally distinguished 
for their polished measure, their sarcastic wit, and their striking 
originality. .Swift-W as a gifted man , b ut neither a great ma n, 
.a good ma n, nor a happy man. 

Alexander Pope occupies a position in the literature of this 
era midway betw'een Addison and Swift.. He was not as inven- 
tive as the former, nor so satirical and humorous as the latter ; 
but he combined some of the best qualities of both. Ho was 
born in KiSS. His family were Koman Catholics ; and his earliest 
instruction was derived from a priest of that Church, who taught 
him the Latin and Greek language. From his boyhood ho ex- 
hibited a fondness for poetry, and soon began to weave his 
fluent numbers. His associations, even in his' youth, Avero 
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chiefly with literary persons and with books. The most re- 
markable acquaintance of tliis early period of his life, was the 
comic poet Wycherley, who had been one of the ornaments of the 
preceding reign, and who, at the period of Pope’s youth, was 
ending a long career of vice and literary labor by an old age of 
imbecility, neglect, and misery. 

Pope’s first publication was his Pastorals, which were print- 
ed in Touson’s Miscellanies, in 1709. These were much admired, 
and immediately brought their author into notice. In 1712 his 
IJape of the Lock appeared; a mock-heroic poem, in which he 
exhibits more invention than in any other of his productions. 
In 1713 he commenced his celebrated translation of Homer’s 
Iliad. The Odyssey followed it in subsequent years. His 
“ Dunciad ” appeared in 1728; in which poem he overwhelmed 
witlT fidicule all those rival and antagonistic authors who had 
either given him personal offence, or whom he had been led to dis- 
like and despise for any reason whatever. The diction and ver- 
sification of this poem are very labored and polished ; but its 
imagery is often gross and indelicate ; and while he establishes 
his claim to the character of a satirist, by its keen and deadly 
i intellectual stabs, his temper becomes degraded in the estima- 
tion of the reader, as a vindictive, uncharitable, and irascible 
hater. His best production is his “ l&say on M an,” and for all 
the noble sentiments contained in that work he was indebted to 
the richer, more profound, and more inventive genius of his 
friend. Lord Bolingbroke. Pope expired in 1744, in the fifty- 
sixth year of his age, having achieved the reputation of being 
the most polished writer of rhymes who, till then, had illustrated 
and adorned the English language. 

In addition to these great masters in the department of 
Belles-Lettres, other writers of less distinction added the lustre 
of their genius to the reign of George I. Prominent among 
these was John Gay, the author of the “Beggar’s Opera,” 
which was first produced in 1727, and attained a success which 
has been rarely equalled in the annals and vicissitudes of the 
drama, bi the same rank, though at a considerable remove, 
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belong the names of Prior, Parnell, Eowe, and Tiekell ; all of 
whom have left productions which confer enduring honors on the 
English muse. ■ The chief writers of fiction during this period 
were Defoe and Eichardson. 

The reign of George 1. was adorned by the life and labors of 
Sir Isaac N mvton. the most illustrious of jnodern philosophers, 
d though His chief fame had been won prior to the accession of 
that monarch to the throne. Contemporary with him were 
others, who displayed no mean ability in the same high sphere 
of intellectual endeavor. The most gifted of these was John 
!|^lamsteed, Avho, as an astronomer and natural philosopher, -stas 
but little inferior to Sir Isaac himself.* Associated with these 
in the same pursuits were Halley, Arbuthnot, and Gregory, 
— ^names of enduring eminence in the history of the achievements 
of philosophy and astronomy in the eighteenth century. 

The ecclesiastical profession, during this reign, contained many, 
churchmen of great talents and learning. As to the state of 
ligion and morals, it must be conceded that it was deplorable ; ” 
and that the political spirit, the party hatred and worldly ambi- 
tion exhibited by the vast majority of those who occupied the 
various ranks of the clerical and episcopal offices, indicated the 
prevalence of but little religious feeling. The two great univer- 
sities were regarded as the nurseries of young and aspiring ec- 
clesiastics, from which they went forth to gain the prizes and 
win the renown which devotion to the interests of their political 
and ecclesiastical party would inevitably secure for them. The 
most celebrated ecclesiastics of this era were Francis Atterbury, 
bishop of Eochester, Dr. Wake, afterward archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and Dr. Hoadley, bishop of Winchester ; all of whom 

* It is one of the many unaccountable phenomena in the history of literature, 
that the abilities of Flamsteed, which were of the first order, have been suffered 
by posterity to sink into oblivion, while they have ever been eager to accumulate 
extravagant praise on the overburdened head of Newton. The latter obtained 
some of his most important discoveries from his modest, unobtrusive, and now for- 
gotten friend. See “ An Account of the Bee. John Flamsteed, the First As- 
tronomer BoynJ, ; Compiled from his own Manuscripts, &c. Brj Frauds Baily, 
F.B.S.” iio, London, 1835. 
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John Fre^Jerio, ;Marquis of Brandenburg Auspneh, ; p]adj of s u- 
perior mind and polished man ners ; to whos e greater intellectjimi 
jjrength lie r dap pe r husband ^rlwnvs jricMecTairuncdniei^, yet 
a|mo^t_n'bsolute obod ienoc. The first fruit of their inarrhige was 
Prince Frederic, whom both parents cordidly hated and despised. 
Their second son, William, m'terwards Duke of Cumberland, was 
;dways their fixvorite. Nor were the relations which existed be- 
tween George II. while Prince of Wales, and his august father, 
more friendly or more decorous. They did not speak t o each othe r 
^wing some ye-ars.* Even the Princess Caroline w;is regarded by 
the moiiarch with feelings of aversion, and he iudicitted his sen- 
timents by familiarly calling the future queen of Enghmd a 

It w:is the singular eccentricity of George I., that he hated 
all the members of his own family — those whom he should have 
loved ; and that he loved only his selfish and perfidious mistresses 
— those whom he should have despised mid shunned. 

Several years before the accession of George II., he removed 
his residence to the palace located in “ Leicester Fields,” in order 
to be removed to a greater distance from the presence of his 
fiitlier. Here wore assembled in a.n embryo court, all those 
‘ who were tlic attoehed friends and attendants of the Prince and 
Princess, and were in bad odor with the reigning monarcb. Hie 
company indudod many persons remarkable for talents, birtli, 
beantv, and accomplishments ; among whom were Lord Chester- 
field, Lord Hervoy, Lord Stmihope, !Miss Lepel, Lady Walpole, 
Mrs. Howard, who afterwards bec;inie tlie mistress of the sover- 
eign, and especia lly Miss Bellendeii, the most beautiful woman 
in Eitgland. It was not long before tlie Prince became fliscinated 
witli the extraordinary eliarms, botli of mind and person, which 
tliis lady possessed ; and he made advances to her Avhich conic 
not be mistaken. His method of wooing was aceqrdmt with 
the inherent Jiisignific;ince of his diaraeter. Pemenibering, and 
probably even iinitatiiig, the Grecian myth respecting the loves 
of Jupiter and Damn, he was in the habit, when in Miss Bellen- 


* Jlorace Wa7voU's Zdiers, ZonZon, F2 Tok., Vo2. Z, jp. CS. 
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den’s presence, of taking his purse ft'orn his pocket, and pouring 
his guineas from it into his lap. This operation he accompanied ' 
with significant glances directed to the lady. But the impression 
which he produced upon her, both hy his person and by his gold, 
seems to have been very different from what he expected. In- 
stead of adoring him as a second Jupiter, she satirized him as a 
villanous little bashaw offering to purchase a Circassian slave. 
On one occasion she became so incensed at the conduct of her 
princely admirer that she exclaimed : “ Sir, I cannot bear it ; if 
you count your money any more, I will instantly leave the 
room.” The prince having discovered that Miss Bellenden was 
proof against his seductions, turned to the conquest of another 
lady of the bed-chamber, less beautiful indeed, but more ne- 
cessitous and more compliant. This person was Mrs. Howard. 

But the Prince of Wales was n ot a man of strong passions 
or capacities of any descripticmj. and he seems to have main- 
tained the royariuxufy”of a mistress chiefly for the purpose of 
indicating to the world that he was not ruled by his wife. Never 
was there a more egregious eiTor, and one less successfully con- 
cealed. The Princess of Wales presided over her establishment 
in Leicester Fields with great dignity and decorum. In 1716 " 
she began to be regarded as the arbitress of fashion. She gath- 
• ered around her also, the most distinguished men of letters who 
adorned the period ; among whom, Pope and Newton were espe- 
cial favorites. The familiarity which seems to have existed be- 
tween the poet and the beautiful ladies of the bed-chamber seems 
to have been as indecorous as the ruder licence of those times 
permitted. It was at this date that the influence which one of 
these ladies, Mrs. Clayton, whose maiden name was Dyves, ex- 
ercised over the mind of Princess Caroline became so great, that 
•her approbation was regarded as necessary to the success of any 
application which was made to her mistress. This lady was a 
woman of talent and shrewdness, who perfectly understood the" 
independent and sagacious disposition of the princess ; and who 
, cleai'ly discerned precisely how far she might presume to inter- 
fere in directing or influencing her opinions. She was also used 
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hy rno priiico.ss to consolidate her own influence over her royat 
hushand; and the superior talents and discretion of Mrs. Clayton 
deserved the degree of confidence which her mistress reposed in 
lier. 

^frs. Ifoward, the mistress of the Prince of Wales, was a 
woman of a diflerenb stamp. With the sacrifice of her virtue, 
siie made no sacrifice of principle or character, for she had none 
_t<l Ips^, In early life she had married ilr. Howard, a younger 
member of the great family of Suflblk. Both were very poor, 
and tlpe^only dowry of the bride was her beauty. Before the ac- 
cession of George I. ]\fr. and ^Mvs. Howard visited Hanover, for 
the express purpose of securing the fivor of the tamily to whom ’ 
the royal dignities of England had lalicn. It was said that, in 
order to defray some of the expenses of this journey, iMrs. How- 
ard ^vas compelled to cut oil* and sell her magnificent suit of hair. 
Even then she accorded her secret favors to Prince George Ati- 
gustus, and obtained a promise from him that, as soon as he 
removed to England, ho would ajspoint her one of the ladies of 
the bed-chamber to his wife. All this was achieved in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the husband of Mrs. Howard, "who seems 
to have been a craven and ignominious wi-etch. But after the 
accession of George II. to the throne, it was with considerable 
difiiculty and at some expense that he was disposed of by his 
subservient ivife and her royal lover. His ultimate and obscure 
destiny is unknoAvn. 

The chief source of annoyance to Avliich the prince and prin- 
cess were subjected previous to their accession, Avas the^ aversion 
to their eld est son Prederic. It is difficult at this late day to as- 
certaliT'Anth any certainty the real cause of that repugnance, 
though many reasons have been assigned for it. His parents did 
not permit him eA^en to accompany them, Avhen they first came to 
Eimland. He Avas born in 1707, and seems to have always ex- 
hibited tAA'o predominating qualities, both of which AA-ere repulsive 
aud unamiable. Tliese Avere his spitefulness and h is cunning . 
(His morals were always bad. He was addicted, from a very 
learly period, to drinking, gaming, cheating, and gross licentious- 
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M'ily £>.nd ambitious minister was not so easily to be dislodged 
from his ancient seat of influence and power, Compton found 
himself utterly incompetent to perform the duty assigned him, 
and was compelled to have recourse to Sir Eobert. The latter 
induced Compton to recommend an allowance only of sixty thou- 
sand pounds per annum to the queen. Sir Eobert immediately 
sent word to her majesty, that if he were retained as prime min- 
ister he would secure to her an alloAvance of a hundred thousand 
pounds. The queen was unable to withstand this potent bribe ; 
and exerted all her influence with the king to obtain the reten- 
tion of Walpole at the head of the administration. She succeed- 
ed; and many years of .additional power, anxiety, and gloxy 
were added to the political life of that extraordinary man. 

The Privy Council was then summoned. Dr, Wake, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, produced the will of the late sovereign, 
laid it before his majesty, and waited with the rest of the cab- 
inet to hear his orders in reference to it. To the astonishment 
of the council, and to the utter dismay of the prelate, the king 
stuffed the will into his pocket, and abruptly walked out of the 
chamber. It is generally admitted that the document was afterward 
burnt, inasmuch as some of its details were not agreeable to the 
new sovereign.* Two copies of the will had been executed. 
One of these was deposited Avith the Duke of Wolfenbiittel, 
and the other Arith a German prince Avhose name has not tran- 
spired. Both of these copies were subsequently bought and de- 
stroyed by George JI., so that the testamentary intentions of his 
father Avere entirely defeated. The latter could not have com- 
plained very mnch of this conduct, had he been living ; for lie had 
himself destroyed tAvo Avills — that of his mother, Sophia Doro- 
thea, and that of the Duke of Zell. It is said that George I. had 
bequeathed forty thousand pounds to his surviving mistress, the 
Duchess of Kendal ; and had also given a large legacy to his 
daughter, the Queen of Prussia. With both of these legatees 
the monarch Avas afterAvards compelled to compound, by the pay 
ment of a heaA^ sum. 

* Zeiiers of Horace Walpole, VI. Vols. London, B. Bentley; Yol. I. p. 83. 
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' George II. having concluded to retain Eohert Walpole as 
prime minister, determined not to remove any of the members 
of his father’s cabinet.* He ordered them all to be sworn anew. 
He declared his intention to preserve inviolate the- constitution 
of the realm both as to church and state, and to maintain the 
same relations with foreign powers which had existed during the 
reign of his predecessor. Lord To^Ynshend was appointed Sec- 
retary of State for foreign affairs. This, nobleman was a relative 
of Walpole both by birth, and by marriage. They had long 
been associated together in the many political changes and vicis- 
situdes which had occurred during preceding years. ' The dispo- 
sition of Lord Townshend was open, frank, and generous. He 
would have been an invaluable aid to Walpole, had not Walpole 
been one of the most ambitious aiid domineering of men. Towns- 
hend was willing to render his very respectable talents sub- 
servient to the ministerial supremacy of Walpole ; but he was 
not disposed to be treated as a slave or a menial. Accordingly 
he soon quarrelled with the premier and left the cabinet ; disgusted, 

, as he well might be, -with politics, and determined to be forever 
quit of the vexations and pollutions inevitably connected with 
them. 

The Duke of Newcastle was also retained in the new admin- 
istration. His birth was illustrious; his manners were popular 
and pleasing, his habits were lavish and ostentatious ; but his 
capacities were of the most ordinary description. His” chief 
merit was his inordinate attachment to the House of Hanover. 
But his character was in many respects most insignificant and 
ludicrous ; so weak, indeed, that he would rush forth from the 
hands of his valet, with his face covered with soap, to embrace 
the envoy of the Sultan, in his joy at the establishment of friend- 

* It is an incident worthy of notice, that immediately after his accession 
George II. placed the portrait of a lady habited in the electoral robes of Han- 
over, in a conspicuous position in his bed-chamher. Her features were unknown 
to all the courtiers. It was the portrait of the king’s mother, which he had con- 
cealed for many years from the knowledge and the grasp of his father, and em- 
braced the first opportunity to produce and honor. See Jesse, Memoirs of the 
Court of England, Vol. II., p. 191. 
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parliament. His eloquence was rapid, stately, imposing and 
impressive. His commanding person and graceful manner s§t 
oft’ his extraordinary talents to the greatest advantage. His 
leaniing was remarkable for its richness, accuracy and variety. 
He was familiar with all the most important - languages of mod- 
ern Europe. His knowledge of the literature of ancient Greece 
and Eome was such as a Grotius or a Parr would not have dis- 
dained. His acquaintance with the great ecclesiastical writers 
of the Middle Ages would have conferred credit upon a Roman 
Catholic Doctor of Theology; and the sophisms of Aquinas, 
Duns Scotus and Occam were neither secrets nor enigmas to 
his wdl stored mind. His opinions in International Law pos- 
sessed great depth and soundness. He alone of all the members 
of the cabinet could address the king in his native German ; and 
the facility with which he frequently poured forth his Teutonic 
gutturals in conversation with the monarch, excited the jealousy 
and apprehension of his less accomplished associates. Beside 
all this, Carteret was not merely a man of words. He Avas 
practical, utilitarian and eflective; and his measures were always 
prompt, decisive and adroit. In parliament no man dared to 
stand before him as a debater, and Avhen at last his forensic glory 
Avas eclipsed, it Avas eclipsed by that of William Pitt alone. 
His temper Avas constantly cheerful and hopeful. The most dis 
astrous events never thfcAV a cloud of sadness over his exultant 
spirits. He had but one vice, and that Avas a fondness for wine. 
When at last, after years of co6pei*ation with Walpole, he retired 
Avith him from oftice, he alone descended from his eminence Avith an 
easy and Avilling grace, and retired laughing to the obscurity of pri- 
vate life; and soon convinced the Avorld that neither ambition, re- 
sentment, lior jealousy Avas the ruling passion of his soul, but that 
he felt within him the raging of no- other yearning except an in- 
satiable ihirst. No man ever enjoyed the possession of poAver 
Avith less arrogance ; none ever resigned it Avith greater indiSer 
ence, than Lord Carteret, Earl of Granville. ■' 
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that natioa which might fall iu his way ; and an address was 
voted to his majesty desiring him to use his utmost exertions 
procure satisfaction for the injuries which had been already per- 
petrated ; aud especially that means should be taken to secure 
Gibraltar and ISIinorca. In accordance with these suggestions, 
a congress was soon convened at Seville, composed of diplo- 
matic representatives of England, France, aud Spain, which set- 
tled upon favorable terms of pacification. When Parliament 
opened in January, 1730, the king informed them from tlio 
throne, that the peace of Em’ope was lirmly established by tlie 
enactments of the treaty of Seville ; that Spain by that com- 
pact, had agreed to make ample reparation for all her depreda- 
tions in the West Indies ; and that the rights and possessions of 
his subjects every where were guaranteed. Notwithstanding 
these assurances, complaints were soon renewed that the former 
cruelties and injuries of the Spaniards in the Indies had oidy 
been suspended, aud had again been resumed. The Legislature 
presented another petition to the king, requesting the protection 
of the crovTi in behalf of those subjects who were engaged in 
commerce among those Islands. The sovereign devoted his im- 
mediate attention to a delicate matter which so neai’ly concerned 
both the honor and the interests of the nation ; and before par- 
liament was prorogued in May, 1731, he was able to inform them 
from the throne that another treaty had been signed at Vienna 
in the preceding March, which would eflectually attain the results 
which had been fruitlessly attempted by the treaty of Seville ; 
that the Ostend East India Company should be totally abolished, 
and thus an end would be put to the pernicious rivalry which 
that corporation had so long maintained with the English Com- 
pany ; and that the previous dispute in reference to the sover- 
eignty of Parma and Placentia was amicably adjusted ; in ex 
change for all which important advantages, the King of England 
only bomad himself to adhere to the demands of the Pragmatic 
Sanction. The consummation of this treaty was due, in a great 
measure, to the able and skilful exertions of Eobert Walpole; 
whose whole administration was based upon the principle of pre- 
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hvi-viii;4 tlu) gijuoi-al tranquillity of EurC)j)(.‘, and the triendly rcla- 
tj^ins which cxi^^ted hctucoii Hnglainl and the continental powers; 
and nut pennil liio toriner to becunu-. involved either in any com- 
pacts or any wars which concerned simply the interests of the 
Hanoverian tiondnions of tlie kino. 

It was in I'Vhniary, I7dtj, tiiat the premier devised and pro- 
posed his celebrated project in reference to the duties of Excise. 
His intention was to elieei a radical change in the national system 
of taxation. He contended that the taxes on real estate, and all 
inunuvablo ju'operty, such as houses, lands, hearths, and win- 
ilow.s, Were oppressive, partial, and unjust ; while at the same time 
he thought that it was more equitable to lay taxes on consum- 
able articles, to which every citizen contributed in an exact pro- 
portion to his consumption, lie desired to convert the greater 
])art of the customs into e.xeise taxes, or taxes laid upon com- 
modities botli manufactured and consumed within the realm. In 
aceortlanee xvith this plan, Walpole proposed a bill in parliament 
to revise the duties on salt, which had been repealed, in oxehaugo 
for a land tax of a shilling in the pound. The most violent de- 
bates ensued in the House of Commons, in consequence of the in- 
troduction of this celebrated bill. Tlio minister was charged by 
the opposition — among whom Pulteney shone forth preemi- 
nently for the unrivalled brilliancy and fervor of his eloquence — 
with the most malignant and perfidious designs against the lib- 
erties and the welfare of his country. These charges were re- 
pelled with equal fierceness and determination by the orators of 
the administration, led on by the dauntless Carteret; and after 
a desperate contliet, the bill was passed by a majority of two 
hundred and seven votes over a lumdred and thirty-five. In 
iTime, 173^, the king prorogued parliament, and announced his 
intention immediately to visit Germany, and .receive the inves- 
titure of the Duehios of Bromou and Verden. He appointed 
Queen Caroline llegent during liis absence, who administered 
the government with much more energy, iiitolligoncc, and ability 
than her husband. 

At this period an event of importance occurred in the domes- 
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tic affairs of the monarch. This was the niarriaiie of his eldest, 
p roudest, and vainest daugliter, Anne, to the deformed a nd sicld y 
Princ e gf..-Qntngc. The ladyliad already attained the mature 
age of twenty-five. The birth of brotliers had defeated her in- 
heritance of that crown, respecting which she declared that, to 
be allowed to Avear it for a single day she Avould willingly expire 
on the next. When she was sixteen years old, a match had been 
contemplated between her and Louis XV. To this high alliance 
the aspiring princess had no objection ; but it Avas eventually 
preA’-ented by the fact that she Avas a Protestant, and that to haA^e 
changed her religion Avould have destroyed the confidence of the 
British nation in the Protestantism of her Avhole family, thereby 
tlu-eateniug the security of their throne. Years quickly rolled 
by, and the fair princess still remained unmarried. Equal suit- 
ors had not proposed ; unequal ones had not ventured to offer. 

' At length the Prince of Orange, Avhose only merit Avas that he 
belonged to the high and mighty class of rcUjnhuj princes, re- 
solved to interpose his OAvn deformed figure betAveen the prin- 
cess and her umvelcome solitude. At first the British sovereigns 
laughed outright at the proposition. Queen Caroline called the 
prince “ an ugly animal.” George II., Avho had seen his pro- 
posed son-in-laAV, abhorred him. Anne, Avho had formed her' 
opinion of his person only from the exaggerated miniatures Avhich 
his flatterers had executed of him, thought him at least endurable. 
Her father, aAvare of the sources from Avhich her ideas had been 
derived, informed her that the prince Avas the ugliest man in 
Holland. She replied, in her determination no longer to be de- 
prived of something in the shape of a husband, that she Avould 
marry the prince “ though he Avere a Dutch baboon.” Her 
father sarcastically replied : “ Then have your oAvn Avay ; I 
promise you that you Avill have baboon enough.” 

This, fascinating bridegroom arrived at GreenAvichin Novem- 
ber, 1732, and took up his residence at Somerset House, Be- 
fore the marriage could take place he fell sick. The ceremony 
Avas consequently postponed. It Avas not till the succeeding 
January that he.Avas so far restored, *-0 be "kj^o ti’avel to 
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Bain to iiiiljibs xcnsiTfed Tisor £ 1 x 1 strcu^rtli 2 t xixxt ibslxioEsbls 
resort, Ie Zilarcii iszs sereEs Higmicss hid oecoisie to sotne ex- 
zent restored to letiltE ; and aEnoinxced in bn gf If as prei-ared to 
Tnxderiake ibe respoBsibiiities of loatriirionT. On tie 24h. ox 
llareli the cereraonj vzas performed br the Bislop of Lor-ion 
in the c-hanel of St. James. The aroom tras tiressed lor the ce- 
casion in a suit of doth-oi-gold. The princess was arrayed in 
rotes of sHver tissne, haring a trmn six yards long, which was_^ 
supported ty theiair daughters of ten dukes and &xr2s. The^; 
^tride and groom were an odd-looking eouple ; and their appearance I 
.y was extremely ludicrous when, alter the ceremony and the supperj j 
^ they were put to ted and sat tolt-npright together in their night- / 
dres^. while the court and nohilitr denied hexore them, accord- 1 

\T ^ ‘ i 

ing to the established edquerte of the court. The princ-ess was_, 
^.marked with small-pox, wMe her %ure was short,. ^_gij_and. 
y ' ihaoel^ The ^idegroom Tra 3~ iDSoiuteg "''ag^n med, an d his 
person was remarka ble for an^OT^whiA w as neither agree able 
in a prince nor a peasant. His ngure was so peculiar that,~ . 
r vwEnesittitig in bed, when seen nrom behind he seemed to have 1 
^ no head ; when seen mom before he appeared to have no legs. ; 
When Queen Caroline saw the ridiculous and melancholy spec- ? 
taele presented by this hymeneal pair, she could scarcely retain ^ 
her tears of mortification ; yet the absurdity of the scene in the f 
next moment compelled her to laugh in despite of herself j 
f. [Never had a more intensely serio-eonsic exhibition been made 
jin the annals of royal marriages in England. When the matter 
of the dowry of xhe jirincess was proposed in parliament, the 
House resolved to sell lands in the island ox Sx. Christopher to 
the amount of eighty thousand pounds, and appropriate that sum 
tor the pxxrpose. In justice to the Prince of Orange, it must he 
admitted that, though deform ed in person, he was a inaa_pfjn.' 
tellinence and good sense.' His conduct was always marked by 
a proper regard for propriety and decency ; which redeemed 
him in a great measure from the deiision occasioned hy Ms phys- 
ical defects, and secured him the respecc-aud esteem of his sub- 
jects. 
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After the marriage, tlic Priiiec of Orange wa.s conducted by 
his brother-in-law Prederie, the lieir-apparcnt, to examine tlio 
wonders and novelties of the metropolis, A bill was also passed 
by parliament, conferring upon him the rights of a llrilish sub- 
ject. The king further preferred a request to parliament that 
they would settle live thousand pounds per annum upon the 
Princc.ss of Orange. ; to which proposition they generously ac- 
ceded. In April, 17o l, the bride and groom started tor Holland. 
The match seemed to be a happy one. The princess at least ap- 
peared to be pleased with her husband, and treated him with 
great tenderness and afiection ; which was reciprocated by him, 
not with ardor indeed, but with the solemn and honest phlegm 
which characterized his nation. The queen was .satisfied, not- 
withstanding her previous apprehensions, that the happiness of 
her daughter had not been sacrificed by the alliance. 

It was well that no domestic anxiety tormented the king and 
queen from this source, inasmuch as they found a constant cause 
of vexation and mortification in the conduct of their eldest son, 
Frederic. Parliament allowed this prince a hundred thousand 
pounds a year ; of which sum his liither only paid over fifty 
thousand. In his rage he joined the opposition, and became its 
most violent and vindictive leader. 1 lis parents cordially detested| 
him for hi.s debauched morals, for his disrespect to them, for hi 3 \ 
oppo.sitj()u to the government, and for the general worthlossne.se * 
of his character. It was fortunate for the British Empire that he I 
never ascended the throne, lie feared his mother, with "rcat 
justice, more than he did his father. He readily perceived her 
intellectual and moral superiority. It was she who vanquished 
Lord St.air in a set ai'gumcnt, and humbled him as ho never be- 
fore had been humbled," It was she who overawed the satirical 
and irreverent spirit of Lord Chesterfield ; who removed the in- 

* This uoblcin.in had been .selected by a largo uuinber of peers to wait upon 
the Queen, and represent to her the uneuustitutionul nature and the destructive 
tendency of Walpole’s great measure in reference to the excise. This ^vas a 
favorite scheme with Caroline as well as with her minister; ijud Lord Btair, 
though a man of talent and e,\perieuco, found that ho was no match for the 
shrewdness and i-esolutiou of the Queen. 

5 * 
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toiwo luitivd whlcli lioi’ Uu^IkuuI liad fold on Ids acoossloii to the 
du\nn\ s.giilust ixobort Walpolo: :uvd who coutuaicd hun trciuh* 
sxwtod iulils IutK phico too uuiuv x-oncss so thivt ho wtts irouccnllv 
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V '• ^ 
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by the sccdxlen xlecnlso of the klu^, icseeuxl to the supcxMue eonxlnet of 
udldts ; uuxl chx'y thus ixculered. the position of the nilcdster one 
of uccevused dldleulcy, und chut of the nutlon one of cuoto IcnnU' 
neut xluiigon 

An uupoi'tunt UlusCrutlon of this fuet, inuy bo fonccxl cu the 
cllbi't which wus luuxlo by tho opposition In tho session of nS4, 
to vopeul tho Act uuthotlilug soptenedul purlluinents, Theso . 
wevo veptesontoxl us u tuurrucct enotouchcnenc upon the riches of 
tho peoplot us giving- u porcdelons decvco of power to the- orownt 
und us being tho euuso of nuiuy geeut ovlls uinl nustbrtnues to tho 
stuto, Tho motion to ropeul tho Aot xnts supported with greet 
ublllcy ; espeeluUy by ^Ir WTlllum Whnlhum, who- on this oeeu- 
slon guvo utteruueo to u burst of olo'pnoneo xxhleh h?,s slneo. ce- 
eoiuo olussleuh 5?lr Robort Wulpolo unswored burn with eoyiuL 
elleed uinl doded the- onoudes of tho goYornment to- point out u 
sluglo Instuneo In which tho nutlon Iunl been hunted by tho ope-r- 
utlon of tho oxlstlug luw\ Uls cesolnto efforts provulled, uttor u 
xlesporuto eonfdet. In which tho whole- strength of botli purths 
wus Cull oxettcvi und xllspluve-d; und tho motion to. ropeul xx-us 
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lost by two hundred and forty-seven votes against a hundred and 
eighty-four. 

A further effort was made during the same session to limit 
the authority of the monarch by the passage of a law, which took 
away his power to divest officers of their military commissions, 
otherwise than by the judgment of a court martial, or by an ad- 
dress of either house of parliament. This motion gave great 
alarm to the court ; as it was supposed that the passage of such 
a law would render the military arm of the government inde- 
pendent in a great degree of the sovereign ; and as giving licence 
to the commission of every species of military cruelty and op 
pression. An animated debate again ensued, after which th( 
motion was lost by an overwhelming majority. The abi lity 
tact, and secret bribes of the prime minist er cont inued to carrj 
the government succes sfully througlT all its proposedTneaSuf^ 
Tiuri hg several suc~ccssive serio u s of parliam^t ."" He triuitnphec 
oil Ihe motion to grant the king a supply of sixty thousanc 
pounds to increase his forces by sea and land ; on the motion tc 
allow a subsidy to the King of Denmark, in accordance with th« 
requisitions of an existing treaty ; on the motion to repeal th( 
ancient statutes which still disgraced the nation in reference tc 
witchcraft and conjuration ; and in its opposition to the motior 
which was introduced in March, 1736, to repeal all those clauses 
of the test act which obstructed the admission of Protestant Dis 
senters to civil employments under the government, whicl 
measure Avas represented by the administration to be at that 
time premature and impolitic. 




OHAPTEE III. 


Doracstlo Life of Gcorgo II. — Quarrels with Princo Frederic — The King’s Visit to Han- 
over — Singular Correspondence between tho King and Queen — Tho Monarch’s Con- 
tempt for tho IJlshops — Marriage of Princo Frederic proposed — First Speeeh of 
William Pitt in Parliament — Tho Princess Augusta of Saxe-Coburg — Her Marriage 
to tho Heir Apparent— Her Arrival In England — Visit of George II. to Hanover — 
His Intrigue with Madamo Walmoden — Popular Satires and Caricatures of tho 
Monarch at Homo. 


The domestic life of George II. at this period was not one of 
much comfort, dignity, or decency. In 1734 Mrs. Howard, who 
for some years had been his mistress, married, and was dis- 
missed from her disgraceful relation to tiie monarch. It is prob- 
able that tlie immediate cause of her dismissal was an adroit 
effort on the part of the talented queen to crush her rival, in 
which the polished Lord Chesterfield was made an unconscious 
tool.* The treatment which the king bestowed upon Frederic, 
the Prince of Wales, was probably such as he deserved. The, 
prince frequently attended the levees of his royal father, on 
which occasions it was curious to observe how completely the 
latter ignored^his presence. He \yould pass by him, stand near 
him, and converse with courtiers next to him, and never seem 
to be conscious of his presence. Lord Harvey, in his memoirs, 
describes with great effect the skill which the king exhibited in 

* It would appear that diflerent sentiments were entertained by the members 
of the royal family in reference to this event. The Princess Anne, who had 
married the handsome Prince of Orange, being in England at the time, remarked : 

“ I wish with all my heart that the king would take somebody else, that mamma 
might be a little relieved from seeing him eternally in her room.” Dorans 
Queens of the Mouse of Manooer, Vol. I, p. 262. 
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thus pointedly and repeatedly giving the cut direct to his de- 
tested sou. “ It put one in mind,” s(iys the supple courtiei*, “ of 
stories that one has heard of ghosts that appear to part of the 
company and were invisible to the rest ; and in this manner, 
wherever the prince stood, though the king passed him ever so 
often, or ever so near, it always seemed as if the king thought 
the prince filled a void space.” 

In 1735 the king made another visit to Hanover. He ap- 
pointed the queen regent during his absence, which he expected 
would continue during half a year. The conduct of the monarch 
on this occasion was singular and disgraceful in the extreme. 
He wrote almost daily to the queen enormous letters containing 
thirty or 'forty pages, in every line of which he loaded her 
with praises.* At the same time he “seduced a young mar- 
ried lady named Walmoden, residing in the City of Hanover ; , 
had the turpitude to induce her to desert her husband ; and dis- 
graced her and him in the eyes of the whole world by making her 
his acknowledged mistress. To render his conduct still more 
singular, in his interminable letters to his queen he gave her all 
the details of this amour, and even asked her advice in reference 
to the woman’s removal to England, and bespoke for her the 
affection of his wife ! He also urged her to invite the daughter of 
the Duke of Orleans to visit her court, in order that he might 
have an opportunity to commence an intrigue with her. In re- 
gard to some of these interesting points, he suggested to her that 
she should consult with Sir Robert Walpole as an oracle of sa- 
gacity and Avisdom. We question Avhether a parallel to such 
incidents could be found in the whole range of royal or princely 
correspondence. 

On the 26th of October the king returned to England, leav- 
ing behind him his ncAV mistress. Madam Walmoden, and Avith 

* The language’ of the king Avas, in part, as follows : “ Un plaisir, que je 
suis sur, ma chere Caroline, a'ous serez bien aise de me procurer, quaud je vous 
dis combien je le souhaite.” See Lord Jlerveija Memoirs of the Court of Queen 
Caroline. I’his young nobleman was chamberlain, to the Queen, her constant 
attendant, her chief confidant and her favorite. 
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to raise difficulties on both sides in. reference to this point, to 
procrastinate, and eventually to defeat the belligerent purposes 
of the tvo monarchs entirely. The royal duel never occurred ; 
and posterity, instead of sighing at the miserable veakness, may 
more comfortably laugh at the ridiculous absurdity, of the whole 
transaction • although great coldness continued to exist between 
the courts of London and Berlin for many years in consequence 
of this quarrel. 

Queen Caroline at length proposed a suitable bride for the 
heir apparent, the handsome and accompbshed Princess Augusta 
of Saxe Coburg. Lord Delaware was sent to demand her hand 
from her brother, the Duke of Saxe Coburg. The proposition was 
very agreeable to that petty monarch, and the match was; quickly 
agreed upon. The subject of the prince’s marriage was pro- 
posed in parliament for the fu'st time in the beghming of April, 
1736. In the following session, j\fr. Pulteney moved that a 
hundred thousand pounds per year should be settled on the 
prince, out of the civil list. It will be observed that the propo- 
sition was, not to vote this sum directly to the prince, but to de- 
duct it from the immense revenue of a million already allowed 
for the regular expenses of the government. It was on this oc- 
casion that TVilliam Pitt, the most iUustiious and powerful 
statesman who has guided the destinies of the British nation, 
made his first speech in tliat Legislature Avhich was destined, 
during thirty memorable years of conflict, disaster, and glory, to 
be the theatre of his prodigious achievements and abilities. The 
House of Commons moved an address to the king. Pitt had lis- 
tened to the debates for several months in silence. On this oc- 
casion be arose and addressed the house on the side of the oppo- 
sition to the government. His splendid person, bis gi'aceful 
deliverv, his sonorous and melodious voice, his boldness of man- 
ner, and the temerity of his sentiments, at once attracted to the 
yoiuig cornet the attention of every member. The substance of 
his eft’ort was not remarkable for any tiling but the magnificent 
and brilliant declamation Avhich characterized it. Nevertheless 
the efibrt was a worthy introduction to that long series of ora- 
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serving the peace of the kingdom as best they could, the amorous 
king was still luxuriating in the society of the fair W almoden in 
Hanover ; and so potent had her charms become over her royal 
dupe, who was old enough to be her father, that he overstayed 
his birthday. This was an event which had never before 
occurred; and the consciousness of its disgraceful cause in- 
flicted intense suffering upon the heart of the queen. Once 
only was she seen by her confidants to weep. She instantly 
mastered her feelings, probably being consoled by the just re- 
flection that the worthless and conceited libertine whom she 
had the misfortune to call husband was unworthy of her sen- 
sibility. 

But while the conduct of the king afflicted his wife, he became 
annoyed, as he deserved to be, by the discovered unfaithfulness 
of his mistress. He ascertained that she gave secret interviews 
to Captain von Schulemberg, a relative of the Duchess of 
Kendal. In the midst of his mortification, and in accordance 
with the folly and meanness of his character, he wrote to the 
queen on the subject of his cuckoldry, and asked her advice under 
such painful circumstances I At the same time he desired her to 
consult with Walpole, as a man “who has more experience in 
these matters, my dear Caroline, and who, in the present affaii*, 
must necessarily be more unprejudiced than I am.” The king 
himself thought that the best expedient would be to convey the 
fair but perfidious Walmoden to England. Meanwhile his despi- 
cable conduct began to excite the public derision and contempt. 
Caricatures and pasquinades agamst him flooded the streets of 
the metropolis. A famished old blind horse, with a saddle and 
a pillion behind it, was sent hobbling through the streets, with 
an inscriptioii attached to its forehead requesting that nobody 
would stop him as he was the “ King’s Hanoverian Equipage 
going to fetch his majesty and his mistress over to England.” 
A written notice was boldly affixed to the front of St. James’s 
Palace as follows : “ Lost or strayed out of this house, a man who 
has left a wife' and six children on the parish. Whoever will give 
any tidings of him to the churchwardens of St. James’s -narisb. 
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will receive four shillings and sixpence. Nobody supposes thafc 
he is worth a crown* From incidents such as these it will not 
be difficult to estimate the real opinion which the majority of 
the subjects of the second George entertained of his public 
character, and his private worth. 

* Lori Hervey's Memoirs of the Court of Queen Caroline. 
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Gcorpo II. embarks for England— A Storm arises — Apprehensions for his Fate — He nar- 
rowly escapes Shipwreck — Congratulations of tho Eoyal Family and of Parliament 
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Death — Eidiculous Conduct of tho Bereaved Monarch. 


George II. took liis leave of the capital of his Hanoverian do- 
minions, to return to England, on tlie 7tli of December. On 
the night previous to his departure the fair and fascinating Wal- 
moden entertained her royal lover with a sumptuous fareivoll 
supper, at which both wine and tears were shed abundantly. 
The king having reluctantly torn himself away from the siren, 
arrived at Helvoetsluys on the . eleventh ; and although his 
daughter, the Princess of Orange, lay at that moment very dan- 
gerously ill at the Hague, he hurried on without even inquiring 
into her condition, or sending her any message of condolence. 
He immediately embarked on board the royal squadron ; and 
then ensued a series of thrilling incidents which very nearly 
changed the future destinies of the British succession. While 
the inhabitants of London were e.xpecting to hear of the safe ar- 
rival of the king at Harwich, the Svind suddenly changed, a hur- 
ricane blew from the west with terrific violence, and such an un- 
paralleled storm swept over the deep, that every one concluded 
that, if the king had embarked, he had inevitably gone to the 
bottom. The excitement in London and in the court, in reference- 
to the royal fate, became intense. Bets were laid upon the issue. 
The adroit and provident Walpole began to discuss with the 
queen the probable results which would folk ■ fears 
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in roforonce lo the klr.g, be renlkeJ. The qncen became greatly 
n.gitatcii ; ibr she knew that it' FreJeric, Prince of Wales, then 
succocik-J to the throne, ijcr fate vcouKi be an unenviabie one, in 
consequence o! tiio hostile feeling existing between them. While 
this state of anxiety oontinueJ, news of disasters at sea began to 
reach London. Signals of distress had beeji heard a: Harwich, 


booming over the face of tite troubled venters. It was sunoosed 
that th.ese eame from the foundering royal fee: — the solemn fu- 


neral dirge of the drowning monarch. While the temrest still 
raged over land mtd sea, and while the apprehension W;ts at the 
higlicst, a courier from ilie king arrived a: St. James's, who had 
juiraeulously escaped the devouring waves ; and informed the 
queen tliat her husband liad never emlcirkod at all. but th.at lie 
was taking la's comfort contentedly at Hclvoetsluys, awaiting 
the arrival of fiir weatlior and propitious winds. 

The king became impatient cf delay, and as soon as. tlte 
storm h.ad p;trSa]Iy lulled, he informed Sir Charles Wager that 
he had dotermin.ed to em'oark. The Adminil declared that ho 
judged the wc.-uher to be still unsettled, .-nul rk.e sea dangerous. 

Be the weather what it may,” s;tid the king, ”1 am no: afraid.” 
** 1 am,’’ res]>onded the veteran seannin. Tl:o king an.swered 


tliat he wanted to see a storm, ;md would sooner be twelve hours 
in one, than be sluit up twenty-four in diolvoetsluys. " Twelve 
hours in a storm ! ” exclaimed the Admir.il ; “ four hours would 
do the business for you.*’ After some further delay tlie im- 
patience of the monarch prevailed, and the foot set s;nl. A 
tempest still more terrible than the lirst instantly arose, and the 
condition of the royal feet became jiorilous in the extreme. Sir 
Charles made signal for every vessel to qmovide for its own safe- 
ty ; and immediately endeavored to rooain the port of Htivoot- 
shiys by tacking. Hoan while at London, with the rojietral of 
die storm, the public mixiery was increased. It was Christmas ; 
and never before had so dull a holiday been known in the p;ilace 
of Sr. James. Walpole informed the queen of the more assured 
auprehensions now entertained by her subjects as to tlio king s 
fate ; and she bui-st into tears at the announeemetit of his certain 
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danger. The day was also Sunday, and the queen determined, 

. notwithstanding her intense anxiety, to attend divine service as 
usual. In the midst of the service, she received a letter from the 
king’s own hand, in which he told her to dismiss her fears, and 
informed her that he indeed had embarked, that the royal fleet 
had been scattered by the storm, that he had been tossed about 
for twenty hours on the deep, in constant danger of death ; but 
that he had at last reached Helvoetsluys, and that he was alive 
and safe. During the interval of suspense which prevailed in 
London, the query rapidly passed from mouth to mouth, “ how 
is the wind for the king 1 ” and the answer uniformly given was ; 
“ Like the nation ; against him.” 

, The escaped and impatient monarch had seen enough of storms. 
He had been terribly shaken by its violence ; and nothing could 
induce him to venture again upon the treacherous deep, until the , 
weadierseemedmostunmistakably propitious. He delayed, there- 
fore, five weeks in port, and at length embai'ked, made a success- 
ful voyage, and arrived in London on the 15th of January, 1737 ; 
greatly to the joy of the queen, Eobert Walpole, and the court 
of St. James, and as greatly to the regret of the Prince of Wales^ 
the opposition, and the diminutive court in Leicester House. 

No sooner were the congratulations tendered to the king in 
consequence of his escape concluded, than he was again annoyed 
by the introduction into parliament of the question of the rev- 
enue of his detested son Frederic. Walpole did his utmost to 
prevent this result ; but the fr-iends of the prince, especially Lord 
Carteret, were not to be deterred from their purpose either by 
entreaties or by threats. The prince demanded an absolute and 
regular income of a hundred thousand pounds per year. A com- 
promise Avas proposed by Walpole in the name of the king, 
Avhich Avas' declined by the prince, because it was inadequate to 
his necessities. After an animated debate in the House of Com- 
mons, the bill Avas lost by a small majority ; but this victory of 
the court Avas gained only by heavy bribes to leading members, 
amounting to several thousand pounds. The same proposition 
was lost in the House of Peers by a still greater majority ; al- 
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tliougli ifc was llierc supported by all tho eloquence and resolu- 
tion of Lord Carteret. 

It will readily be supposed that these d isputes in the rov al 
lioiisehold increased the ill leeling already existing between its 
members. This was the Tact ; and they were not backward or 
decorous in expressing tlieir cordial hatred and disgust of each 
other. Prince Frederic, according to court etiquette, led his 
royal mother to dinner by the hand every day • and yet she re- 
peatedly “ cursed the day in which she had given birth to that 
nauseous beast.” His sister, the Princess Caroline, was equally 
malignant, and prayed publicly and repeatedly that “ God would 
strike the brute dead with apoplexy.” Tiic king spoke of him 
always as “ a brainless, impertinent puppy and scoundrel,” 
Such was tho singular state of feeling prevalent among the mem- 
bers, both male and female, of tl)is exalted and exemplary fem- 

ily.^^ 

The chief defect in the character of the queen wa§ the. coarse^ 
ness and bitterness exhibited by her in reference to this subject 
These qualities she displayed on many occasions and in different 
ways. The king having remarked to her that he understood 
that Lords Carteret, Chesteidicld, and Bolingbroke, were each 
witing the liistory of their times, she replied that the three his- 
tories would be three lieaps of lies ; but they would be lies of 
very different descriptions, Bolingbroke’s would be great lies, 
Chesterfield’s would be little lies, and Carteret’s would be lies 
of both sorts. We may admit the wit, and even the truth of 
this sarcasm, but it would be difficult to excuse its coarseness 
and indelicacy when emanating from a Avoman. 

The attention of the royal family and of the public was, now 
attracted to the anticipated birth of a lineal heir to the throne. 
The Princess of Wales Avas near her confinement. When Queen 
Caroline Avas infornaed 'of the fact, she immediately expressed 

* The Memoirs of Lord, Servey furnish throughout the most abundant evi ■ 
dence that the representations above given of the hostility which existed be- 
tween the prince and his relatives are not exaggerated, nor even fully equal to 
the revolting truth. 
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her determination to he present, inasmuch as she doubted the^nu-'\ 
ineness of the pregnancy. She declared that her son, the prince, 
was sudr~an ‘'"infamous liar,” and so “greats knave,” that he 
would willingly attempt to impose a false issue upon the nation. 
Moreover, she added ; “ I am resolved to he satisfied that the > 
child is the princess’s ; and it can’t he got through with ” — she 
added with characteristic coarseness, “ as soon as one can blow 
one’s nose ! ” To aid in preventing an imposition the king gave ^ 
a peremptory order to the prince that the birth should take place J 
at Hampton Court Palace, 

As the period of the accouchement of the princess approached, 
her husband resolved to defeat the interference and scrutiny of 
his parents, and remove his wife to his own residence at St. 
James’s Palace. He accomplished this purpose at midnight on 
the 31st of July, only several hours before her delivery. She, 
was secretly conveyed thither in a carriage, even after her suffer- 
ings had begun ; and she came near dying before she reached the 
termination of her journey, her husband constantly urging her 
to take courage, and assuring her that “ it was nothing, and 
would soon be over,” The princess was safely delivered, how- 
ever, in the presence of as maiiy of the great officers of the crown 
as could be summoned under the circumstances. The Lord Pres- 
ident "Wilmington and Lord Pi’ivy Seal Godolphin were the 
chief of these. Lord Hervey and Queen Caroline soon afterward 
arrived ; and the former describes the infant as a “ little rat no 
bigger than a toothpick case.” The queen, taking the child in her 
arms, closely scrutinized it, and exclaimed : “ May the good God 
bless you, poor little creature, for you have arrived in a most 
disagreeable world.” And the subsequent fate, during many 
long years, of this infant, who proved to be a daughter, amply 
verified the declaration of the queen ; for she afterward became 
the wife of the Duke of Brunswick, and the mother of the un' 
happy spouse of George lY., m comrection with both of whom 
she suffered infinite sorrows. 

But the birth of this princess did not alleviate the existing 
family feuds. After an interval of nine days the queen again 
6 
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vi.sitcd liLT d;iiiglitfr-in-la\v. Shu remained an hour, during, the 
wliolo ot which time the Prince of Wales did not address a single 
Word to hi.i mother. Jttiijuettu required that lie should conduct 
her both to hi.s chamber and from it ; but he performed even this 
duty in such a manner as to render his courtesy a vehicle of 
contempt. It must be admitted that the queen had some e.xcuse 
for the indecorous and bitter hostility which, during many years, 
she exhibited toward the heir apparent to the throne. Tliis was 
, the last occasion on which tlicy ever met each other j so imexpect- 
! edly near was the death of the queen, and so implacable was 
[ her hatred, that during her last hours the very name of her son 
I elicited the most intense execration. On the part of the prince, 
he publicly boasted what he woidd do when he became Icing. 
Ills mother should be tlecced, flayed, and minced. The Princess 
Amelia should be kept in strict confinement. Ho would leave 
the Princess Caroline to starve. Of the youngest princesses, 
IMary and Louisa, at that time fourteen and thirteen years of 
age, ho made no particular mention; nor of his brother, the 
Duke of Cumberland, wlio during all his life had been the spe- 
cial favorite of his parents. Eflbrts were indeed made by the 
Princess of Wales, by the Duke of Newcastle, and by other 
courtiers to heal this unseemly and disgraceful feud, but all to no 
purpose.* The same hostile sentiments continued to exi st un til 
the fathei', mother, and son, all reposed in the dreamless slu mbe r 
oTTKeTbml^ HiTfliis domestic controversy Ihe prince stood ar- 
rayed against his whole family. George II. himself was as bitter 
as his queen ; but the undutiful conduct of his son produced far 
less ellcct iqjon his spirit, than upon that of his more susceptible 
wife. His nature was too cold, too sel fish , too unsympathizihg ^v..^ 

* This will readily be believed when it is remembered that the Queen, in 
I speaking of her detested “ Fritz,” thus addressed herself to Lord Hervey : “ My 
dear Lord, I will give it you under my hand, if you have any fear of my re- 
lapsing, that iny dear first-born is the greatest .ass, the greatest liar, the greatest 
I canaille, and the greatest beast, in the whole world ; and that I most heartily 
/ wish he was out of it.” 5XLat a singular utterance of m aternal fe elin g is this , 
in reference to the first offspring of conjugal afieclion ! 
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,tojbe_Jacerated by anyigiisf^une wM ch d id not dire^y .affect 
either his pocket, his prero gatives, his safety , or Ina jpleasur es. 

• In 1737 Queen Caroline began to feel the certain approach 
of death. For some years she had been afflicted with rupture; 
but she had imprudently concealed both the nature and the exist- 
ence of her malady from her medical attendants, and even from 
her husband. She always shuddered at the thought of death, 
and she avoided all allusions and references to so repulsive a 
subject. She also feared that, if it were known that she was 
thus afflicted, the possibility of her death might diminish her 
influence over the king and over the courtiers. But the monarch 
long suspected, from certain indications which the queen could 
not conceal, that she was thus diseased ; but to all his inquiries 
she- constantly returned a positive and absolute denial. Sir 
Kobert Walpole, in the long interviews which he held with her, 
had discovered that she was afflicted with some secret malady ; 
but she endeavored to deceive him also, and often stood for a 
considerable length of time in his presence, to convince him of 
the fallacy of his conjectures. 

But this system of deception could not continue forever; 
and at length in August 1737, the Queen became worse. A 
report soon became prevalent that she was dead ; but it was 
premature and false. She rallied for a few days, yet on the 9th 
of November she was seized with the illness which terminated 
in her dissolution. Dr. Tessier was called in, who administered 
an elixir which for a time alleviated her pains. The improvement 
was only temporary, and her sufferings increased while her 
strength diminished. Cordials and various other remedies in- 
cluding Usquebaugh were given, but without any alleviation of 
her condition. The Princess Caroline seemed much affected at 
the- sufferings of her mother ; but the king exhibited his usual 
apathy. Even yet, until the 12th of November, the patient ob- 
stinately concealed from her physicians the true nature of her 
disease. ^ Dr. Ranby was by this time also in attendance. He 
was permitted. to examine the person of the queen; and he con- 
trived to satisfy himself without her aid of the real cause of her 
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suflerings. He immediately gave utterance to his suspicions in 
the royal bed-chamber j but the queen, ill as she was, abused, 
him for his frankness as a “ blockhead.” So mortified was she 
at the discovery, that she actually shed tears. Shipton and 
Bussier, the most distinguished surgeons of the time, were 
instantly summoned. After an exarriination of the person of 
tlie queen they promptly suggested an operation. The patient 
submitted, and endured the agony which ensued without a mur- 
mur, Tier wit and sarcasm did not forsake her even when under 
the -knife 3 for she remarked to Dr. Eanby the operator at that 
moment, that she had no doubt he was sorry that his patient 
was, not herself, but his own aged and ugly wife. 

While in this critical and painful condition, she was thrown 
into a paroxysm of rage in consequence of a message which was 
sent to the palace from Prince Frederic, ' inquiring after the 
health of his mother. She knew that the information was asked 
in the spirit of satirical exultation ; and almost lier dying 
breath she curse d t he son, whom she hated with a hatred passing 
that of a ste p-m'other] She besought the king not to permit the 
reprobate to approach her chamber while living, nor to see her 
remains when dead ; she" said she knew he would blubber like 
a calf in her presence, and laugh at her the moment he left it,” 

The remedies which were applied for the rupture with 
which the queen was afflicted proved unavailing because they 
came too late. On Sunday the 13th, she was much Avorse. The 
wound had begun to mortify. The queen AA^as* apprised by her 
medical attendants of her critical condition ; and she bore the 
announcement Avith great'- calmness and self-possession. The 
feeble-minded king Avas much more affected at the near prospect 
of the dissolution of his Avife than she ; and began to be im- 
pressed Avith the solemnity of the occasion. As her, last hour 
was supposed to be neax-, the royal family Avere all summoned 
to her bedside, except the Prince of Wales, Avho Avas excluded, 
and the Princess of Orange, Avho Avas absent. Then ensued one 
of the most extraordinary death-bed scenes AA-hich has ever been 
witnessed either among royal or plebeian moribunds. The queen 
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took a solemn leave of lier children. ' She spoke kindly to her 
daughter Amelia. She used still more tender -words to the 
Princess Caroline. Her farewell to her favorite son, the young 
Duke of Cumberland, afterward the hero of Culloden, was 
affecting in the extreme. Her two youngest daughters, Louisa 
and Mary, she intrusted to the special care of the gentle Caro- 
line. The utterances of the queen were rendered almost inaudible 
by the exclamations of grief which filled the chamber. Last of 
all the king himself apjjroached to bid his wife farewell. She 
took from her hand her marriage ring, and placed it on the finger 
of her husband. She declared that for all the greatness and happi- 
ness which had fallen to her share in this world, she was indebted 
alone to him, and that all she possessed should return to him. 
The little monarch seemed to be overconie by his emotions, and 
he was heard to exclaim, amid his sobs and groans, that she had 
ever been to him the best of wives, The dying queen was 
comforted by this assurance ; and proceeded to say that she hoped 
her husband would marry again after her death. He appeared 
to be quite astounded at this suggestion j and declared that, 
after the loss of so admirable a Avife, he never could think of 
placing any substitute in her stead. The queen persisted in her 
recommendation, and the king persisted in his refusal ; but at 
length, in the midst of his heart-breaking sobs, he added that, 
though he never could marry again, he might go so far as to take 
a mistress or two. “ My God,” exclaimed the queen almost 
Avith her dying breath, “ A^^hy not do both ? the one does not pre- 
vent the other ! ” 

Nor Avas this extraordinary threat of the king an empty one; 
■for immediately after the burial of the queen, he sent orders to 
Madam Walmoden to remove Avithout delay to England, and 
assigned her apartments in the palace of St. James ; Avhile at the 
same time he promoted, or degraded. Lady Deloraine to the same 
bad eminence as one of the royal mistresses. 

The patient sank very rapidly ; and the princess Amelia 
suggested to the king, the father of this family of royal heathens, 
that it might perhaps do no harm to the queen if a priest were 
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sent for, and the usual forms of religion "were observed. The 
Icing was indiflerent either way ; and Dr. Potter, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, whom the queen had often complimented with the 
assurance tliat he was a fool, was ordered to attend. What passed 
in the royal bedchamber is not known. It is certain, however, that 
the queen did not receive the eueharist. It is also certain that 
she refused to the last to be reconciled to the “ cursed Fritz.” 
The king uniformly kept out of the way, as long as the visits 
of the Archbishop continued. The curiosity of the courtiers to 
ascertain what occurred in the bedchamber was not satisfied ; 
and all that the most adroit questioning could extort from the 
prudent prelate was, that “ her majesty was in a heavenly state 
of mind.” 

This indeed is ver}'- doubtful ; for, during her last hours, the 
suflerer became profimely impatient and restless. “ How long ■ 
can this last ? ” she demanded of Dr. Tessier. He replied : “ It 
cannot be very long before your majesty will be relieved from 
your sufferings.” “ The sooner that happens the better,” was 
her sharp response. Sunday the 20th of September dawned ; and 
it was the last day she was destmed to live. She now sank 
rapidly, the mortification had greatly extended, and at eleven 
o’clock in the morning, drawing a long sigh, uttering the word 
“ so ” with a deep aspiration, and with a queenly and farewell 
wave of the hand, she gently expired. The princess Cai’oline 
approached, placed a glass before the mouth of the coz’pse, and 
finding it unsullied by a breath, exclaimed, “ ’Tis over.” The 
widowed monarch repeatedly kissed the hands and face of the 
defunct with passionate ardor; and turning round to the cour- 
tiers and attendants delivered a long harangue upon the extraor- 
dinary virtues and mei'its of his wife. While thus engaged the 
king discovered Horace Walpole in the background, who was 
trying to weep for fashion’s sake; ^t who accomplished the 
feat in so ludicrous a manner, that the monarch stopped his speech, 
gazed at Walpole for a moment, and then burst into a roar of 
laughter. Such were the mingled scenes of solemnity and 
bufibonery which were enacted around the deathbed of Caroline 
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Wilhelmina Dorothea of Brandenhurg-Anspach, the most 
talented of all the queens of the royal house of Hanover. Dor 
many weeks after her death, the king continued to expatiate at 
great length to the circle of the court, upon the unparalleled 
excellences of his departed spouse, assured them that she was the 
only' woman in the world whom he would have married ; and 
declared that if he could not have made her his wife, she should 
inevitably have been his mistress. The only word or deed of ' 
the king in reference to her, which deserved to be recorded to 
his praise, was the order which he gave thatthe salaries of all 
her officers 'and servants should be continued, as well as her 
benefactions to benevolent institutions, so that no one might suffer 
by her death except himself. 



CHAPTER V. 
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The death of Queen Caroline produced but little alteration in 
tJie pursuits, omployments, and pleasures of the king. He had 
been lier unconscious slave during her lifetime ; and after her 
decease he ^vas governed directly by Sir Robert Walpole, who 
had previously used the queen as his pliant intermediate instru- 
ment. With her passed away for a time the influence and im- 
portance of lier favorite, John Lord Hervey, who, for some 
years had occupied tlie post of confidant, attendant, and pur- 
veyor of amusements to her majesty. He was a singular man, 
and was possessed of considerable ability. His appearance and 
manners in conversation were effeminate in the extreme ; yet his 
political writings, in which he particularly assailed Bolingbrolce 
and Pulteney, were unsurpassed for the bitterness of their satire, 
the fierceness of their invective, and their general spirit and 
vigor. Jn 1730 he was challenged by Pulteney to the field of 
combat, in consequence of an aci-imonious and bitter attack which 
he made upon that statesman. They met ; both were slightly 
wounded ; and Mr. Pulteney would have inevitably run his an- 
tagonist through the body had not his foot opportunely slipped. 
The former immediately embraced Lord Harvey, congratulated 
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hen exclaimed : “ It is like her.” He then ordered the owner 
•f the treasure to leave him alone till he rang for him. During 
wo hours the Baron waited in the ante-chamher, while the he- 
eaved monarch continued to contemplate the counterfeit resem- 
)lance of the only woman who had ever impressed his mind 
vith any thing like respect and esteem. Having at length sum- 
noned the Baron, he said : “ Take it away ! take it away ! I 
lever yet saw the woman worthy to buckle her shoe.” No 
iooner had the Baron disappeared with his prize, than the aged 
dug, grasping his- amber-headed cane, hurried off to the apart- 
nent of Madam Walmoden, to whom he had given the title of 
Lady Yarmouth. 

In regard to the r eligious opinions of Q ueen Caroline, it is 
iifficult to attain any definite conclusion, as she was most proba- 
b|^'‘herself unsettled on the subject. She attended the regular 
services of the established church, and conformed to all its cere- 
.nbnies; but Lord Chesterfield declares that, in reality, after 
having studied all systems and all schools, she had idtimately 
settled down in Deism, being convinced only of the existence of 
a God, and of a future state. It is probable that the judgment of 
this celebrated magister elegantiarum is correct ; and that the 
character of his royal mistress might be thus briefly and truly 
summed up ; she was a talented, amiable, and benevolent'' 
woman •, but scarcely a good, and much less a pious or devout 
woman. 

Having thus traced the chief incidents of the domestic life of 
George II. until the death of his queen, it will be proper to re- 
sume the history of the jmblio and political even ts of his reign. 

. The propitious era of peace terminated with the life of Caroline; 
for her potent influence, combined with that of Robert Walpole, 
uniformly succeeded in allaying the hostile and warlike propen- 
sities of the king, and ending all disputes with foreign powers in 
amicable adjustments. In 1738, continued Spanish outrages upon 
English commerce in South American waters drove the ministry 
.into a war. Early in that year petitions were presented to par- 
liament from the mercantile cities of the realm, setting forth the 
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losses \vhii-h tliuy J.ad siifll-rcd iVoni this source, and earnestly 
di niaiidin^^ ju-otection and relief. - The Ifouse proceeded to hear 
counsel l\.r the niereliants and to examine the evidence. They 
iR-eamo greatly incensed at the ernel excesses which that evi- 
<lenee reveale.l on the j)art of the Spanish cruisers; and they 
\oted an nnani/ncius address to the king beseeching Jiim to use 
his endeavors to obt.-iin elleetual relief for his injured subjects, 
and demand full indemnity from the King of Spain, promising 
to .supjnn t him in the execution of any measures which he should 
deem necessary and expedient. To this memorial the king re- 
lumed a la\orabio .■niswei*, and in ^lay (he parliament was pro- 
rogued. 


During the ensuing recess Walpole put forth his utmost 
cilbrts to ari-ange the diflieulties which existed between the two 
countries by new negotiations. A treaty was eventu.ally signed 
at jMadrid, by wiiieh (he King of Spain ojice Inore bound himself 
to make reparation lor the losses already in/licted on British sub- 
jects by Spanish cruisers, and to prevent similar outrages in 
future, ihirliameiit again convened in February, 1739 ; and 
Avlien the minister eommnnicated the terms of tin’s new compact, 
they were treated with the utmost ridicule and contempt. The 
amount of indemnity allowed by Spain for the injuries inflicted, 
M'hich did not exceed ninety-five thousand pounds, was cspceiallv 
dejjreeated as utterly inadequate to the real demands of the occa- 
sion ; and the ojiposition declared, with much bitterness and with 
some truth, tliat tliis sum would scarcely cover the expenses in- 
curred by tlie English commissionci-s who were sent to eflect the 
treaty. After those expenses were accurately ascertained, it was 
found that a balance of only twenty thousand pounds would have 
remained over their outlay. 

The ministry, at the conclusion of an animated debate, car- 
ried an address of approbation to the king by a small majoi'ity 
of twenty-eight. In the House of Peers seventy-throe members 
voted against it ; and after its passage, thirty-nine signed a bold 
and decisive protest against the treaty. The Commons then al- 
lowed tlie sum of five hundred thousand pounds, to augment the 
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forces of Great Britain in case of emergency. In June, IISO, 
-- parliament was informed that the Spanish monarch had not yet 
paid the sum stipulated in the recent treaty of Madrid. The 
patience of the house was at length exhausted ; the neglect was 
justly regarded as an insult to the nation and the monarcli ; and 
a vote was passed ordering letters of marque and repi’isal to he 
instantly issuecl against the Spaniards, This decisive step was 
in substance a declaration of war. In October, 1739, the formal 
declaration of hostilities against Spain was made.. The nation 
received the announcement with universal exultation, and Ad- 
miral Vernon was immediately sent with a powerful squadron 
to the West Indies. That exultation was increased when the 
news arrived that the city of Porto-Bello, situated on the Isthmus 
of Darien, had been bombarded and taken by that gallant vete- 
ran. The Admiral received a vote of thanks from the House of 
Commons, and became at once the popular idol of the nation. 
Having returned to England covered with glory, he was placed 
in command of a formidable armament intended to attack Car- 
thagena on the Spanish main. Lord Wentworth was appointed 
commander of the land forces. But not a single achievement of 
any importance followed ; and the elated Admiral fell at once 
from the sudden and giddy elevation which he had attained jn 
the popular estimation, to a place even lower than that which’ 
he actually deserved.'’'*' A squadron dispatched to the South 
Seas, under the ' command of Commodore Anson, to annoy the 
Spanish settlements located there, was more successful. The 
Commodore took a great number of valuable prizes oft' the coasts 

* The Admiral was assailed after his return, according to the fashion of the 
. times, with a flood of satires and caricatures. As a specimen of the former we 
may quote the following, which is but a single stanza of a lengthy ode : 

“ I, by twenty sail attended, 

Did this Spanish town affright : 

Nothing then its wealth defended 
But my orders not to fight. 

Oh ! that in this rolling ocean 
I had cast them with disdain, 

And obey’d my heart’s warm motion 
To have quell’d the pride of Spain 1 ” 
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of Chili and Peru ; he plundered the town of Pai’ta; and he even 
threatened to attack the capital city of Lima. On his return 
home he captured a Spanish galleon freighted with an immense 
treasure ; and after having cii’cumnavigated the' globe, he safely 
I'eached England, the object of universal applause, and the possessor 
of the same dizzy eminence in the popular estimation, from which 
the unhappy Vernon had so ignominiously and suddenly fallen. 

The year 1740 was distinguished by a desperate attempt 
made in both houses of parliament, to expel Sir Robert Walpole 
from the post of prime minister. The Avar with Spain was pop- 
ular Avith the nation ; but it operated singularly and adversely 
upon the minister’s influence, because it Avas knoAvn that he Avas 
reluctantly driven into it. During the year 1739, nothing but 
disasters and defeats attended the British arms ; and these were 
ascribed to his lukewarmness and treachery in conducting hos- 
tilities. The Spanish cruisers captured a vast number of British 
px'izes. The fleets stationed off the coasts of Spain acconaplished 
no honorable achievement. The French government, embold- 
ened by the posture of affairs, I'epaired the fortifications of Dun- 
kirk, in violation of the express stipulations of the treaty of 
Utrecht. A French fleet even sailed to the West Indies to aid 
the Spaniards in their aggressions on British commerce. Very 
great apprehensions were felt lest Jamaica should fall under their 
combined attacks. All these calamities Avere charged upon the 
minister, Avho Avas condemned by the popular voice, both for the 
part which he took in the Avar, and for the part Avhich he did not 
take. Mr. Sandys, soon after the opening of parliament in No- 
vember, 1740, having made a furious attack in the Commons upon 
the measures which had been pursued by the minister during his 
long tenure of office, moved that an address be presented to the 
king “ beseeching his majesty that he Avould be gi-aeiously pleased 
to remove the Right Honorable Sir Robert Walpole from his 
majesty’s presence and counsels for eA^er.” A violent and pro- 
tracted debate ensued, during Avhich Mr. Pulteney especially ■ 
distinguished himself by the fierceness .and acrimony of his attack 
upon his former associate and friend. Sii’ Robert defended him _ 
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2niijontf of four. The Joss of these votes placed the minister in 
a jninoi’itj. A great party, composed of the leading men in the 
nation had by this time organized an opposition to Walpole, so 
compact, so resolute, and so able, that even that veteran giant 
was overwhelmed by them. They included in their number, 
Carteret, Pulteney, Bolingbrolce, Chesterfield, Avgyle, Codding- 
ton, Pitt, Windham, Littleton, Pope, Swift, Gay, Arbuthuot, 
J ohnson, Akenside, and Thompson ; each of whom assailed Wal- 
pole with their respective weapons of intellectual gladiatorship, 
with unsurpassed fierceness and acrimony. All the resources of 
eloquence, logic, satire, invective, philosophical disquisition, poet- 
ical effusion, political strategy, -diplomatical craft, aristocratical 
influence, popular enthusiasm, and demagogical frenzy, were 
brought to hear upon the fated minister. The opposition had 
gradually drawn ^vithin its bosom all the young and aspiring 
men of talent, all the mature and expez’ienced statesmen of riper • 
years, all the disappointed place-hunters and Whigs about the 
court and in parliament, all the personal enemies of Walpole, 
all the political and private friends of Frederic, Prince of Wales, 
and the whole Tory party in a body. After the death of the 
queen, Walpole had, beside the energy of' his own e.xtraordinaiy 
abilities, but one supporter — the unprincipl ed, feeble and selfish 
kingr- It is true that this heterogeneous company were not united 
in, their views of policy. They differed, and differed widely, on 
many grave and fundamental points — in reference to septennial 
parliaments, in reference to increasing the revenue of the heir ap- ■ 
parent, and in reference to the war with Spain. But unhappily for ■ 
Walpole they all agreed, without a single dissenting voice, on the 
propriety and necessity of pulling him down from his high place. 
They either believed him to be, or they represented him as be- 
ins:, the great and sole cause of all the evils, hath external and 
internal, domestic and foi-eign, which afflicted the country, W ere 
he removed they contended that all would be well. They even 
went so far as to declare that the other members of the adminis- 
tration, whom they well knew to be but cyphers under tlie in- 
fluence of the overshadowing ambition of Walpole, might, if he 
were crushed, still be allowed to retain their offices. 
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Lou" as Walpole liad fought the battles of the lung, and con- 
tended for his own honor and supremacy, he was determined 
manfully to eoutiuue the contest to the last, lie tried various 
e.xpcdieuts to avert his doojn. He skilfully attempted to com- 
pound the dilferonces w hich existed between the king and Prince 
Frederic; but the prince declared that he w’onld enter into no 
terms whatever with the great enemy of the state, lie then en- 
deavored to detach some tif the leaders of tlic opposite party 
from tlieir friciul-s, and enlist t)»em in his own service. Greater 
bribes were otfered tliem to retain their adhirsion to their old 
associates, and this edbrt also failed. At length the great, crafty, 
and once absolute minister, was left upon a vole of importance, 
in a decisive and hopeless minoi’ity in the Commons. When the 
adverse vote was announced Walpole arose, declared tliat lie 
would never again enter that house, and retired. On the next 
day, February 3d, 17-12, the king adjourned parliament till the 
ISth. In the mean time, on the 11th of the month, Walpole r’e- 
signed his employments and oflices, obtained from liis royal 
mtister security and protection for all the measures of his past 
administration, was created Earl of Orford in return for his long 
and faithful services, and retired after twenty years of almost 
absolute pow'cr, to the repose and the dignities of private life at 
his sumptuous seat at Houghton ; there to enjoy that happiness 
which the turbulent and uneasy splendors of his former state 
had never been able to bestow% 
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Tiij; Di'Ki: nt* Xi-uiM.sl/c! nnd .Mr. IVlliaiu ^till ivniaiiied in the 
i-abiiu'l. Till! l',‘arl of Wiltjiingtun .•jiicceedod to the ])reinieriihip. 
.^Ir. Sainiys was appuintcd Chajicellor of tlie Exchequer. Lord 
f’aricrct ttuik the tscals, and Mr. Pultcney was sworn of the 
Privy Council. The sentiment which first prevailed throughout 
the country when tlio resignation of Kobert AValpole became 
known, was one of general joy. The bells were rung and bon- 
iiri!s Were lighted in most m’ the towns and cities of the realm. 
'I'he opposition pa])ers teemed with ungenerous insults to the 
fallen statesman, and he was boldly threatened with impeach- 
ment anil the seallbld. Ifis Earldom, his Garter, his Knight- 
hood of the Hath, were all made the subjects of satire and invec- 
tive." Ilis daughter by his second wife, wlio was illegitimate, 


'•* Tliu Chninpiuii ol’ I'chniiiry Ja, 171-', (a more sourrilous paper even than ' 
the Cnt/UiMin,) contains tlio lollowinj; epignmi, which may bo taken us a sam- 
ple of eUlisious to which the ex-minister was exposed daily ; 

11 yii- _ — [Jiohrt], his merit or interest to show. 

Laid down tlio red ribbon to take up the blue : 

15v two strinj's alieady tlio knigiit liath been ty’d, 

uiit wlien twisted at [Tpburn], fho third will decide.” 
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•was given precedency as an Earl’s daughter hy a separate patent 
from the king ; and this step aroused.a furious storm of indigna- 
tion aromid his cars from the incensed aristocracy, and the 
“ modern cpiality of Hiss j\faria Walpole ” became tlic subject 
of several pointed satires and poems. Tlie young patriots, 
"whose chief and contossed leader was IVilliaiu Pitt, being disap- 
pointed in obtaining a place in the new cabinet, absurdly vented 
all their spleen on the ex-minister. 

Tins storm gi’adually subsided, to be followed by another ot 
almost ecj^ual fury, resulting from the disputes which divided the 
new ministry. The Pension Bill, the Place Bill, and a Bill to 
repeal the septennial parliaments, called forth the antagonistic 
and irreconcilable' sentiments of the heterogeneous multitude 
.Avho had triumphed over the Earl of Orford. An cflort was 
again made to authorize a formal investigation into the measures 
of the last ten years of his administration. It was in the discus- 
sion of this motion that William Pitt, then rapidly rising in 
favor and popidarity by means of that stately and powerful 
declamation in which he eventually excelled all men — particu- • 
larly distinguished himself. He dwelt with great oflect upon tho 
detestable use which the recent minister had irrade of the secret 
service money ; of which one million and a half pounds, had 
beeir expended, as was asserted, during the preceding ton years, 
in bribing the members of tho legislature. Ho denounced tho 
defunct administration as rotten to tlio core, and as tarnished 
with the cadaverous hue. of moral corruption and disease. But 
all the tlu-eats of impeachment and punishment which -were hurled 
at the head of the ex-minister eventually amounted to notliing ; 
and he remained secure 'in the possession of that political inno- 
cence of which he fearlessly boasted when he first heard the 
threat uttered in parliament. 

In 1742 the attention of tJie king, tho parliament, and tho 
nation, was chiefly engaged by tlie stirifmg events whicli Avero 
transpiring on the continent. The Austrian Empress, Mafia 
Theresa, Avas contending heroically for the integrity of those vast 
md heterogeneous possessions Avhich sho had inlierited, 'and 
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which had been guaranteed to hex* by the Pragmatic Sanction. 
Und er th e influ ence of Lord Carteret ,- Georg e 11. became decided- 
l y w.^i]celn Jila-taate&,a nd feelings. lie evon'coriceived the de- 
sire to distinguisli iiimsclf as a great hero on the field of battle. 
Sixteen thousand regular troops, under the command of Lord 
Stair, who had succeeded the Earl of Argyle in the new ministry, 
were sent over to Flanders in April, where they were joined by 
a large body of Hanoverians and Hessians in British pay. These 
troops were destined to operate in support of the Empress- 
Queen. But Lord Stair had been directed, in the first place, to 
try the cftect of negotiation, to induce the States General to join 
the coalition, and concur in the projects of the King of Great 
Britain. These provinces determined however to adhere to their 
neutrality ; and thus the summer glided away without any mil-, 
itary operations having been attempted. The troops were placed 
in winter quarters ; but during the ensuing session of Parliament, 
the conduct of the now ministry, with x'eference to the continental 
war, was bitterly and furiously assailed. Nevertheless, in the 
■ following spring tlie warlike policy was resimied, and larger da- 
tachments of troops were sent to the Low Countries, to unite 
with those already collected there under the command of the 
Earl of Stair. The first purpose of this commander was to enter 
the French territory on the side of tlie Moselle. Baffled in this 
attempt, lie changed his line of operations to the banks of the 
Maine. The Court of Versailles immediately ordered sixty thou- 
sand troops, under the command of tlie Marshal de Coigne, to 
confront the foe in this new position. In June the warlike fever 
• had so completely taken possession of tlie nature of George II., 
that he journeyed in person to the continent, in company with 
his son the Duke of Cumberland, and arrived at the camp of 
Lord Stair at Aschalfenburg. He desired to see the operations ' 
of the great conflict going forward, and if possible to Avin some , 
of the laurels which were about to be distributed among the 
combatants. But tlie little Iving Avas soon treated to more of the 
stern realities of war than he had anticipated. The Marshal de 
Noailles, avIio had in tlie meantime taken the command, caiTxed 
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on his operations with such consummate skill and vigor, that he 
soon placed the English commander in a very critical position. • 
Lord Stair was compelled to decamp in haste from Aschafleii- 
burg, and direct his march toward Hanau. There he expected 
to obtain large reinforcements. But ]\Iarshal de Noaillcs had 
anticipated this movement, and had taken effectual measures to 
intercept it. On approaching the Aullage of Detiingen^ the Brit- 
ish commander, Avho was accompanied by the British king, found 


the Erench army drawn up in battle array to oppose liis further 
progress. The position Avas a dangerous one. The enemy occu- 
pied the defiles of Dettingen in front ; on the left flowed the deep 
and turbulent Avaters of the Maine ; and on the right Avere im- 
passable forests and morasses. A retreat even Avas impossible, 
for the Erencli commander had promptly taken possession of 
Aschaffenburg Avith a poAverful force, immediately after it Avas 
deserted by the English. A decisive battle Avas novt- unavoidable, 
in Avhich every probability of defeat and ruin conspired against 
the English. Lord Stair instantly made A’-ery admirable dispo- 
sitions for the conflict. The Erench charged Avith their usual 
impetuosity. They Avere received by their foes Avith great stcad- 
' iness and intrepidity. Yet the disadvantages of their position, 
the superiority of numbers on the part of the Erench, and their 
'better condition, Avould have inevitably secured them a decisiA’-o 
and oA'-erAvhelming triumph, had not the skilful plans of the 
Erench Marshal been disarranged and ruined by the rash' and 
inexperienced valor of the Duke de Grammont ; aa'Iio, contrary 
to express orders, advanced his troops through - the defiles at an- 
unfavora-ble moment, thereby coihpelling the Avhole army to 
sustain an unseasonable moAmment. During the conflict, George 
II. behaved Avith considerable fortitude. Had the Erench been 
Anctorious, he Avould most probably have been taken prisoner, 
prd But a propitious accident saved his army from defeat, his person 
bayifrom captivity, his reputation from disgrace, and thousands of 
thejbrave men, Avho Avould have had no possible means of retreat, 
solifrom certain death. The Erench lost six thousand ' killed and 
ijvoundecl. After the battle, George proceeded to Hanau, where 
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lie received the expected reinforcements. No further operations 
of importance afterward occurred during the summer ; and hav- 
ing passed tJie Ehine at Maintz, Lord Stair fixed his head- 
quarters at W orms for the ensuing winter. The king, having 
had enough of the realities and splendors of war, returned im- 
mediately after the termination of the campaign, to his British 
dominions, to congratulate himself upon the laurels which he had 
won, arid still more heartily and justly on the destruction or 
captivity which he had escaped. 

In the spring of 1745, hostilities were resumed on the conti- 
nent hetween Fmnce and the Allies. The commander of the 
French troops was the celebrated Marshal Saxe, a hero of great 
military abilities. He was the son uf Augustus, King of Poland 
and Saxony, and that accomplished and beautiful Aurora, Count- 
ess of Koenigsmark, to whom reference has been made in a pre- 
ceding page oJ^this work. The Marshal inherited the remai'kable 
. beauty of his uncle, the unfortunate lover of Sophia Dorothea 
of Zell ; the fascinating manners and the superior intellect of 
liis mother ; and the vast bodily size and strength of his 
royal and voluptuous father. His whole life had been one of 
adventure, luxury, and vicissitude. He was one of the last and 
most eminent representatives of that class termed soldiers of for- 
tune ; who, in preceding ages, hired their swords to the most lavish 
or opulent bidders, and became celebrated for martial deeds in the 
results of which they did not feel a particle of personal interest. 
At this period the military fame of the gallant Marshal stood very 
high ; but the campaign which now ensued was destined to ele- 
vate it to the summit of glory. The Allies, commanded by the 
Duke of Cumberland, by Marshal Konigseg, and by the Prince 
of Waldeck, marched to the relief of the city of Tourney, which 
the French under Saxe had invested. The combatants met- near 
the village of Fontenoy, to which the prodigious scenes of car- 
nage which ensued in its vicinity has given an enduring and mel- 
ancholy celebrity.. During the early stages of the battle the 
Allies, especially the English and Planovei'ian infantry, drove 
the French repeatedly beyond their lines, and the victory seemed 
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,# DO seciu-c. Tlieir artillery had been posted with such skill by 
Marshal ICOnigseg, the commander of the Austrian contingent, 
^hat imuienso numbers of the French were slain. The position 
if Saxe was bccorain" critical. He was ill at the time, and w^as 
jonveyed from post to post in a litter. But this hero’s fortitude 
iiui presence of mind never deserted him, even in the most im- 
liiiieut dantters. or amid the darkest "loom. The centre of the 
['Vejidi having been broken, the Allied column of attack should 
lave bceti divided. But advancing in a solid mass into the heart 
the French lines, its isolated position rendered it at once an 
jhjccb of assault to the vi'hole French army. Saxe instantly took 
idvantage of this error, and ordered up all his corps de reserve. 

circle of lire from the redoubts which they had already j^assetl, 
md from other powerful batteries ranged on their flank, v,as 
'kihuliy dra’.vn around the liapless column, which then melted 
ike frost-work before it. Total destruction now impended over 
t; rapid retreat became inevitable; nor was this ejected until 
■he Allies lost ten thousand men, killed and wounded on the 
ield of C'arnage and conflict. The victory of the French wS-s 
■oniplete, and its consequences were importimt. Tournay sur- 
•eiidered, Ghent and Bruges were captured by a coitp~de~raaia, 
jjteud, Feiiderniond, and Newpjort successively capitulated to 


he evinquerors. 

Tiie British nation now All into one of tlieir fits of spleen and 
pile in e^.'n-s’ qai'ncs ot ine--^c disa-rters ; }.>ut mi.-^lertunes and 


.■.:nly n-ur-r at were about to en-ue. The French 

inatarch oi.‘'''r'' >ng 'Jiat all -.he L>ri.i.sli torcc.s were ena'aa'cd upon 
.i.c. r-g-irdvd the ‘.pportunity as tavoraide to the pronjo- 

.p,;; ,.f the int. r.:-t, ef Ate Pretender. Prince Charles, the son of 
- c:.- ‘ -*bcr de^^t. equipped Ijy Louis A V. and 

ofSeotland.in Au- 

: U '"■'■’irf mmanv ways 

C;:.: ..t -t:;. "‘L c^Omhiions 

.. ; , . r.. . .->.!* Hiilitary command- 

ia the 

’'-•c m a great measure partial to 
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tlic cause of tlio Pretendor ; and tlie English Avere exceeding 
disadcctcd towai-d their own government. As soon as tlie new;., 
of the arrival of Prince George reached London, a messenger was 
despatched to the continent entreating the nionarcli to return to 
his capital. Several Britisli regiments AA^ere recalled from the 
Netlierlands. Six tliousand troops Averc demanded from ^thc 
Dutch, Avho Averc hound to furnish them by the I’equirements of 
an existing treaty. Tlie Lieutenants tliroiigliout the kingdom 
Avere ordered by tlie Lords of the Regency to muster the militia 
in their respective counties, and commissions AA'ore issued to 
raise ucav regiments. Divided and dissatisfied as the nation 
had been, the greatness of the impending danger at once 
united them, and all parties e.xeept the Jacobite alone engaged 
heartily in energetic preparations for defence. 

In a short time Sir John Cope, the commandcr-in-chief of the 
forces in North Britain, advanced to Inverness at the head of such 
troops as could bo hastily summoned. The Pretender had al- 
ready reached Edinburgh, had entered it in triumph, had caused 
his father to be proclaimed king, and himself regent, of Great 
Britain ; and had fixed his head-quarters in the ancient abode of 
his ancestors, the venerable palace of Holyrood. On the 20th of 
September, Sir John Cope encamped at Prestonpans, in the 
vicinity of the Scotch capital, in command of three thousand reg- 
ular troops. He Avas attacked in his position on the ensuing 
day, by the Pretender, at the head of an equal number of High- 
landers. Nothing in modern Avarfare equalled in ferocity and 
fury the' onslaught made on this occasion by the rude and' fierce 
sons of the Caledonian hills, upon the lines of the royal troops. 
The shock of battle Avas prodigious. ■ The Scotch heAved doAA^n 
their foes Avith their broadsAvords and Lochaber axes as if they 
had been so many cattle. The field of conflict Avas deluged with 
blood, the royal army Avas totally routed in ten minutes, and the 
Pretender at once found himself master of the Arhole of Scotland. ’ 
He noAV received large supplies from France, and was joined by 
Lords Kilmarnock, Cromarty, Balmerino, Lovat, and the Earl 
of DerAventwater. After his first triumph, the Pretender ( 
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marched with an increasing army southward. The city of ^any 
lisle surrendered to him in Noyemher.' At Manchester he de- 
Avelcomed with general demonstrations of joy. He. advanced:on 
far as Derby. By this time the panic which pervaded the nati^t 
■was intense and universal. Had the Pretender then continuti- 
his progress to London, it is highly probable that his descendant- 
would, even at this moment, be seated upon the’ British throne. 
The fall of Rome, after the ovenvhelming carnage of Camise, was 
not more certain, had Hannibal hastened directly thithei and 
thundered beforc her gates, than was the submission of ' 


ish capital to the representative of the Stuarts, had 
crisis summoned her to surrender. But as Hannibal i ■ 
ably hiiled in the decisive moment of his destiny, so also 
aspiring rebel chief on this occasion. Being informed tlia 
Stair had been appointed to the supreme command of the 
troops, and that he was advancing against him, he began, c.i 
Gth of December,- to retreat northward. ■ On the 31st of 
month, Carlisle was invested by the Duke of Cumberland, win 
had been appointed commander of a portion of the royal troops. 
At Palkirk, the Pretender gained another victory over his ene- 
mies, led on by General Hawley. He then retired to Glasgow 
and invested • the castle of Stirling. But a great and decisive 
battle could alone determine the controversy which seemed to.be 
involved in such ultimate uncertainty. In April, 1746, the Duke 
of Cumberland, having been made generalissimo of the royal 
forces, met the Pretending Prince on the famous field of Cul- 
lodon. The heroic Highlanders had lost none of their military 
ardor, but their foes had by this time become familiar with their 
method of fighting, and had been taught how to resist it. The en- 


gagement began at one o’clock in the afternoon. The Highland- 
ers, who liad been drawn up in thirteen divisions upon T favor- 
able einuicnco, rushed down upon their approaching foe^ with 
^ livodigious fierceness. But they were steadily received on fixed 
bayonets ; a continual firing by platoons was kept up upon them • 
the wcapuns of the Scotch could produce but little effect upon the 
«Jh 1 terrier ot^^stecl rvhicli oorfronted them their ranks rapidly 
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xedj the survivors gradually Ijecame exhausted j terror took 
144. place of heroism ; their tumultuous masses were thrown into 

fusion; the royal cavalry and artillery were then brought to 
the or upon them with destructive effect ; a retreat became inevitable 
disr less than an hour ; and a dearly bought victory was at last 
ofttained by the steadiness and valor of the I’oyal troops. The 
drout was complete, and more bloody than complete. No quarter 
/"was given, A savage thirst for revenge actuated the conquerors; 
and the most cruel barbarities were inflicted even upon the fam- 
jilics of the discomfited rebels long after hostilities had termin- 
^ated. 

The cause of the Pretender was utterly ruined. He fled from 
the kingdom, and only reached France after passing through a 
sei'ies of imminent perils and romantic vicissitudes such as were 
paralleled by no other scenes in the history of princes, except 
those experienced by Charles II. after the battle of Worcester. 
Plundreds of the rebels were executed, including many distin- 
guished noblemen. To all intercessions in their behalf, the in- 
censed and inexorable monarch turned a deaf ear, and an unre- 
lenting heart. The victory was indeed great, and the. delivery 
from national commotion and civil war most fortunate. Par- 
liament presented an address of congratulation to George IL with 
which he doubtless sympathized more heartily than he had ever 
done before on any similar occasion ; and the triumphant hero 
of the day, the Duke of Cumberland, received an addition of 
twenty-five thousand pounds per annum to his revenue, a vote of 
thanks from parliament, and the hearty praise and adulation of 
the nation. 

During the year 1746, the popularity of the court and the su- 
premacy of the ministry in parliament again returned, in conse- 
quence of these domestic victories, and the brighter aspect of 
affairs on the continent on behalf of the Allies. Changes also 
occurred in the Cabinet; but they produced little eftect on the 
policy pursued by the government, cither domestic or foreign.. 
Lord Carteret, now created Earl of Granville, still retained a 
paramount influence over the mind of George II., and was made 
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The coininciieoinunt of the year 1751 m'.'is reiulerctl rcmarkablo 
by a donicistic event of great Iniportanco to tlio royal family, 
juid to tlie nation. On tlio 20th of jMareli, Frederic, Prince of 
"Wales, and heir apparent, died after a sliort illness. Ho. had 
been previously attacked M'ith pleurisy, had partially recovered, 
and had again been injured by a fall from his horse. Early in 
!March he M'as present in Parliament. The house -was croM'ded, 
and tho heat intense. In returning late at night to Carlton 
House, lie rode with the -windoM’s of his carriage open. He 
then changed his dress, and reposed for several hours upon a bed 
in a cold and damp apartment. Ho became seriously ill, and 
tho ne.xt day his life was in danger. Ho immediately sent for 
his eldest son, afterward George III., and bade him faro-well. 
His medical attendants, Doctors "Wilmot and Ha-wkins still con- 
tinued" to indulge hopes of his recovery. But at the very mo- 
ment when they were uttering words of encouragement, the 
Prince, placing liis hands upon his stomach, e.\claimed : Je sens 
la mort^ and commenced to sink. His cough returned with in- 
creased violence. His body shivered convulsively from head to 
foot. By this time his wife and some of his children had reached 
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his bedside ; sympathy and medical treatment ■were of no avail. 
The prince was lield up in his bed by Dosneyer, his favorite and 
atliletic dancing-master. After a few minutes of convulsive 
agony, the lieir of the British Empire expired in tlie arms of a 
Ereuch -fiddler. The king had heard of the sudden illness of his j 
son; but with his usual indifierence and cruelty, he had taken 
no notice of the event. As soon as the Prince had ceiiscd to 
exist, Lord North conveved the sad intelligence to the be- 
reaved father, jlhe latter was, at that moment, at Kensington, 
and was looking over a card table at wliich the Princess Amelia, 
the Duchess of Dorset, the Duke of (jrafton, and Lady AVal-| 
moden were playing. In answer to the information convoyed by 
Lord North the king merely replied : “ Dead, is he 1 ” Then ■ 
going round to Walmodcn, he observed to liEr in aii' indifierent 
tone ; “ Countess, I'red is gone ! ” and tl.ien the game proceeded. 
The funeral of the defunct Prince was simple and uTidslehtiTtious 
in the extreme. Not a sing le bishop was present. The reason 
of the neglect was, tluit these sancti i noiiious conrliers were ap- 
prehensive of injuring their interests with 'the surviving monarch, 
who was known to have been at enmity with his son. Their 
presence at the obse([uics of the heir apparent, though a custom 
and a duty enjoined by immemorial usage, would have endan- 
gered certain mitres, fat benefices, and august promotions to still 
more opulent and powerful secs, which loomed invitingly in the 
future before their unambitious and unworldly eyes. The samo 
fear of displeasing the court and king kept all the temporal lords 
and peers away, with the exception of a solitary Irish nobleman. 
The Earl of Limerick alone honored Avith his presence the last 
mournful journey of his unfortunate friend. Neither canopy, nor''' 
funeral service, nor anthem, nor priest, nor organ, were per- 
mitted to impart a seemly dignity and solemnity to the exit of 
the inheritor of such proud hopes, and so exalted a destiny ; Avho 
in truth scarcely deserved a bettor fate. The Avidow of th^. 
Prince, Augusta, Avas at that time the mother of eight children. 
She behaved on this mournful occasion Avith great propriety • 
and among other things displayed her usual discernment and 
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prudence by burning all her husband’s private papers. The 
sensation produced by the death of the Prince throughout the 
Ration -was not intense. His character had not commanded 
their confidence and esteem, and his demise was probably regard- 
j ed by the majority of them as a public blessing.* 

“ Immediately after the death of the Prince of Wales, his 
Eoyal Highness, his eldest son, was committed to the Earl of 
Harcourt as governor, and the Bishop of Norwich as preceptor. 
It was at this period that the Earl of Bute be^an to ingratiate 
himself with the Princess of Wales, the mother of the heir ap- 
parent. She then resided at Leicester palace, and Bute was a 
member of her household. His handsome person, his agree- 
able manners, his graceful deportment, his high birth, his 
prudent and crafty nature, all adapted him to the attainment 
of great influence over the vacant heart of. the widowed but 
worldly, aspiring, and sensual Augusta. The ambitious plot 
which was contrived between these lovers amounted to nothing 
less than a determination to rule the nation through the young 
Prince of Wales, after he should have attained the throne. They 
commenced by placing such books in the hands of the prince, 
as inculcated political doctrines, little in harmony with British 
ideas of liberty and constitutional monarchy. The preceptors 
of the Prince soon detected this intrigue, and they informed the 
House of Peers that they no longer possessed any authority 

* The following elegant epitaph was written for him by the Jacobite press ; 

“ Here lies Prince Fred, 

Who was alive and is dead. 

Had it been his father, 

We had much rather ; 

Had it been his brother. 

Still better than another. ' 

Had it been his sister 

No one would have missed her. 

Had it been the whole generation. 

Still better for the nation. 

But since ’tis only Fred, 

Who was alive and is dead. 

There is no more to be said.” 
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ov.er his education, in consequence of sinister . influences ^Yhich 
were hrought to hear upon his mind ; and they resigned their 
offices. Lord Waldegrave and the Bishop of Lincoln were ap- 
pointed in their places ; hut the same secret bias remained, 
though its operation was rendered more subtle and concealed. 

After the death of Prince Frederic, the opposition to ‘the 
court which he had headed in Paidiament, may he said to have 
expired. All the men distinguished for. talent and eloquence in 
the Legislature, were enlisted in the service of the government. 
Three mighty and turbulent spirits had been laid to rest, for the . ^ ■ 
time being, by the potent spell of official rank, influence, and 
emolument. .These were William Pitt, afterward Earl of 
Chatham, Murray, afterward Lord Mansfield, and Fox, after- 
ward Lord Holland. Pitt occupied the post of Paymaster of 
the Forces ; Murray was appointed Solicitor-General ; Fox 
held the office of Secretary of War. Never were three more 
remarkable and gifted men combined together in the support 
of any government. 

William Pitt was still comparatively young, and in the pride 
and splendor of his manhood. He was already the most popu- 
lar man in the nation. He had gained the hearts of his money-") 
loving countrymen, by the disinterested honesty with which he ^ 
had refused to pocket several hundred thousand pounds which he 
.might have claimed on the ground of custom, as per centage upon \ 
the moneys which passed through his hands as Paymaster of 
the Forces. The British people looked upon him as a rare and^ 
unequalled specimen of an incorruptible and disinterested states-- 
man. In addition to this great moral influence of Avhich he was 
the possessor, he exhibited other commanding and attractive 
qualities, which were equally valuable. His eloquence was 
characterized by such force and splendor of diction, by such 
clearness and directness of argument, by such prodigious power 
of invective and repartee, as overwhelmed his hearei's with ad- ^ 
miration and astonishment. He was the ablest supporter, and 
the most destructive assaiI ant7 wKo~ligur5dr in the house. He 
may be said to have annihilated wliomsoeverTie'elevated. to the 
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dignity of an opponent. His iDursts of eloquence were not un- 
fitly compared to the lightning which flashed from heaven, 
blasting whatever it smote, and withering the crushed forna. of 
every antagonist. During a memorable period of thirty years 
he continued to reign the Jupiter Tonans of the British Parlia- 
meht; and he is deservedly regai'ded as the most important, 
imposing, and magnificent historical personage, whom the Eng- 
lish people have ever produced, during many generations of na- 
tional-existence.* 

Murray, afterward the Chief Justice, was a person of very 
different stamp. He was inferior to Pitt in all the shining 
qualities of a great statesman, and in all the brilliant attributes 
of a popular orator. His parliamentary eloquence was clear, 
placid, impressive, and convincing. His nature was not impul-- 
sive nor inflammable ; neither were his measures nor his elo- 
quence. He-was cautious, calculating, and prudent. But his in- 
tellectual grasp was vast, .comprehensive, and profound. As a 
whole, the greatness of his mind was not inferior to that of 
Pitt’s. He successively filled the posts of Solieitor-Genei-al, 
Attorney-General, and Chief Justice of England; and in all 
three offices he achieved a legal fame unsurpassed in British his- 
tory ; for Lord Mansfield stands at the very head of the illus- 
trious array of jurists and lawyers of the land of Coke and 
Eldon. 

The third most remarkable person connected with the tran- 
quil administration of Henry Pelham, who now served the king 
and the nation without encountering the difficulties and dangers ot 
an organized opposition in Parliament, was Mr. Eox. His elo- 
quence and his abilities occupy a middle position between those 
of his two chief associates. He was in every respect less bril- 
liant than solid, s He possessed none of the outward advantages 

* Pitt’s celebrated retort upon Horace Walpole, who had charged him with 
being a young man, and therefore ignorant and inexperienced, is a memorable 
instance ot the power of reply and invective which he possessed, and frequently 
exhibited. See SeMiam’s Memoirs of the Kings of Great Britain, Vol. II., :p. 
127. History of the Bt. Hon. William Pitt, t&c. ; by Bev. F. Thackeray. Lo:i- 
don, 1827, 2 Dols. 4do. 
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■which the others cxhihitech His figure -svas heavy and awkward ; 
his countenance was coarse and unintellectual. His delivery 
was hesitating and embarrassed ; and his gestures devoid of 
grace or appropriateness. But ns a declamatory logician, he ex- 
celled every man whose voice had ever been heard in the British 
Parliament. No orator of modern times surpassed the ability 
with which he took hold of the positions and the arguments of 
Ins opponents, and sifted their weakness, absurdities, falsehoods, 
and errors. Even the very homelmess of his language often 
operated prodigiously in his favor ; while the logical power with 
which he scoured every nook and corner of the debatable land, 
astonished, terrified, and crushed his opponents. 

With such an array of various talent in support of the ad- 
ministration, it is not singular that some years of pacific govern- 
ment ensued under the crafty and supple guidance of Henry 
Pelham ; a man every way adapted to preside prudently and 
warily over the movements of so many powerful and impetuous 
subordinates. . During this period the foreign relations of Britain 
were friendly, and the acts passed by Parliament were all of a 
domestic, internal, and local character. A company was incor- 
porated to promote and encourage British Fisheries ; another to 
reform the Gregorian calendar for the computation of time; 
and a third, for permitting the naturalization of Jews- who had 
been born out of the realm. The last was subsec[uently re- 
pealed ; it being absurdly contended that the adoption of “ va- 
grant Jews ” as British citizens would endanger the constitution 
in clmi’ch and State, and would be a disgi'ace to a Christian na- 
tion ! The repeal of this law was the last event Avhich occurred 
during the administration of Henry Pelham. He expu-ed sud- 
denly, unexpectedly, and prematurely in March, 1754 ; thereby 
throwing the whole machinery of govermneut into a temporary 
confusion. 

When George IT. was infoi*med of the death of the ministei*, 
he exclaimed : “ Now I shall have no more peace ; ” and though 
the prophet,' in this instance, was neither a good nor a wise man, 
the prophecy proved in a great measure to be a true one.- Much 
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dilliculty was oxpei'icnecd in olitaiuing a suitable, successor, who 
was in every essential i|cspeet adapted to that high and difiieult 
place. In a few days the Duke of Newcastle was selected to 
till the vacant otlice ; but with his selection, the embarrassments 
of the court were increased instead of diminished, in consequence 
of the impracticable and all-absorbing ambition of the Duke. 
He would allow no man of commanding ability to share the 
government witli him ; and yet unassisted, he was utterly unable 
to stand. A,compromise was at last eftccted with Air. Dox, who 
was appointed Secretary of State, yet without the powers which 
usually belonged to that oflice — ^Nvithout the control of the secret 
service money ; aud ndthout being informed what use was to be 
made of that detestable fund by those who actually controlled 
it. Thus liampered, it was impossible for even AIi*. Fox to dis- 
charge his duties so as to secure the permanency of tlie- admin- 
istration ; and after a few days of imbecile and mortifying effort 
he resigned. 

Pitt was too bold and dangerous an ally to be placed by 
the Duke of Newcastle in a position of great prominence in 
the cabinet, for in that case the latter well knew he would soon 
himself become a cypher. Pitt was therefore cautiously passed 
by. At length Air. Legge was made Chancellor of the Excheq- 
‘uer, and the seals were consigned to Sir Thomas Eobinson, 
together with the lead in the blouse of Commons. Sir Thomas 
was utterly unfit for this difficult post. He had formerly been am- 
bassador to Vienna, and had proved himself searcely competent 
even for that office. AYhen Pitt, therefore, heard of his appoint- 
ment, he exclaimed in astonishment ; “ Sir Thomas Eobinson lead 
us I Newcastle might as well send his boot-jack to lead us.” A 
short time only was necessary to prove the total incapacity of 
this cabinet. In addition to tlie management of the domestic 
legislation of the nation, its foreign relations, which were daily 
becoming more complicated and perplexed, engrossed their atten- 
tion and confounded their abilities. The first difficulty arose 
between the French and English Colonies in North America. - 
The limits of the territory of Nova Scotia, which had been ceded 
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to England, becanae the subject of dispute. France was erecting 
a long chain of forts on the Mississippi, to connect together her 
possessions in Canada and Louisiana. ^The British cabinet gave 
orders to the governors of the American provinces, to repel 
force by force, and to dislodge the French from their settlements 
and fortresses on the Ohio. In March, 1755, the king informed 
Parliament that the existing state of affairs made it necessary to 
augment the national forces by land and sea, with special refer- 
ence to the increasing difficulties and exigencies in America. 
A million pounds were voted by the House in accordance with 
the demands of the monarch, in consequence of the fact; that at 
that moment information reached England, that a powerful 
French armament was preparing in the ports of Rochefort and 
Brest, destined to operate in America. Admiral Boscawen was 
immediately dispatched with a numerous squadron to the banks 
of Newfoundland, to intei'cept the entrance of the French fleet' 
into the gulf of St. Lawrence. 

The French monarch at this crisis recalled M. Miressoix, his 
minister at the court of London. Letters of general reprisal 
were then issued by the English government. In April, 1755, 
General Braddock sailed from Cork with a large body of regu- 
lar troops for the purpose of operating against the French on 
the Ohio. His rash and unfortunate career was terminated by 
the memorable and disastrous defeat at Fort Du Quesne ; where 
for the first time British troops learned to appreciate the nature 
of conflicts with the savage aboi'igines, amid the primeval forests 
and pathless solitudes of the then uninhabited and unfrequented 
wilds. General Braddock was among the slain, and the com- 
mand devolved upon General Shirley. The French, under 
Montcalm took Oswego, on Lake Ontario. The same fate subse- 
quently befell fort William Henry ; and by these successes the 
French acquired the entire command of the great chain of lakes 
which connect the St. Lam’ence and the Mississippi. In Novem- 
ber, 1755, George II. informed Parliament in a speech from the 
throne, that he had done his utmost to carry, on' hostilities 
against Fi-ance effectually ; but that the result had not yet been 
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commensurate with his wishes. He concluded hj asking for- 
further appropriations for the continuance of the war, and for the 
preservation and security of his Hanoverian dominions which 
were then threatened hy the French monarch with invasion. 

The passage of the address of Parliament in answer to the 
royal speech, called forth the most violent and lengthy dehate 
which had ever occurred in the House within the memory of that 
generation. Very gi’eat offence was taken by many leading 
statesmen at the proposition which was made, to engage England 
and hind her to the defense of the king’s Hanoverian dominions. 
It was on this occasion that Gerard Hamilton delivered that 
celebrated speech, whose extraordinary eloquence astonished and 
transported the House ; which eclipsed every other orator who 
took part in the debate ; and which has rendered his memory 
immortal by affixing upon its author, who never delivered an- 
other, the epithet of “ Single Speech Hamilton.” Pitt spoke 
an hour and a half against the subsidies, with immense energy 
and effect. Although he still retained the office of Paymaster 
of the Forces, he did not in the least degree moderate his oppo- 
sition on that account. He declared, in tones of thunder, that the 
protection of Hanover would in a few years cost England more 
money than the fee simple of the electorate was worth, whose 
extent was so insignificant that even its name could scarcely be 
fi)und upon the map ; and he concluded with wishing for the day 
when those fetters would be broken which bound England, like 
Prometheus, to that barren and pernicious rock. This deadly 
thrust against the honor of his favorite province, George II. never 
forgave. He instantl;y dismissed Pitt, and his fi’iend Lcgge, from 
their offices. Sir Thomas Robinson soon afterward resigned. 
Fox was appointed Secretary of War, and he exerted his utmost 
abilities to serve the imbecile lung and government. The address 
of the Parliament was finally passed, the amendment moved 
by the opposition having been rejected by a large majority. 

The chief event which now engaged the attention of the Eng- 
lish government and people, was the war with France. A for- 
midable fleet was equipped at Toulon for the purpose of making 
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a desceiib on the island of^ Minorca. To resist this movement, 
a squadron, under the command of Admiral Byng, was ordered 
to sail from Spithead in April, IThG. On approaching Minorca, 
Byng discovered the British colors still floating from the for- 
tress of St. Philip ; thereby being assured that the Trench had 
not yet attempted or accomplished their purpose. Their ships 
were seen to the south-east, formed in line of battle. The Brit- 
ish admiral declined a general engagement, on the gi-ound of the 
inferiority of his fleet, and set sail for Gibraltar. 

"When the news of this ignoble cowardice reached England, 
a great storm of popular fury burst upon the head of the un- 
happy admiral. The nation was at that moment highly incensed 
at the Trench, and they could ill brook the disappointment of 
their anticipated vengeance. The ministry, not daring to resist, 
the popular torrent, appointed Admirals Hawke and -Sanders to 
take the command, and ordered Byng to be sent home under 
arrest. On his arrival he was committed a close prisoner to 
Greenwich hospital. The angi-y nation demanded his blood, and 
would hear of no defence or palliation. He was charged with 
cowardice, treachery, and gross ignorance. The shop windows 
were filled with libels and caricatures. Numerous addresses 
were sent up to the king, demanding the punishment of the - 
' criminal ; and special instructions were sent to many representa- 
tives in Parliament, by their constituents, requiring tliem to vote 
against the unfortunate Admiral, and insist on the penalty of 
death. 

Byng was accordingly tried, convicted, condemned, and exe- 
cuted.* No crime was proved, or could be proved against him, 
except an involuntary error of judgment, in supposing that his 
fleet was too small to cope successfully with the much more 
numerous armament of the Trench. Had he fought and been 
beaten, it had been, in the opinion of the nation, much better than 
not to have engaged at all. But Byng expiated his offence with 
his blood, and thus the vengeance of the people was slaked for the 

* His trial comraenced on December 28th, 175fi; and he -^vas executed on the 
1-ith of JIarcb, 1757. 
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time. George II. seemed to partake 6f the fur j which convulsed 
his subjects ; and approved of the execution of the unfortunate 
Admiral. But his death did not bring back popularity and power 
to that feeble ministry. It held power precisely five months, 
and new changes became absolutely necessary. Pitt and his 
brother-in-law Temple, again came into office, and again’ went 
out, after a short collision with the impracticable and narrow- 
minded Newcastle ; with whom no liberal-minded statesman 
could co-operate, as long as he remained at the head of the gov 
ernment. 


CHAPTEE VIII. 


England without a Ministry — New Cabinet formed — William Pitt becomes Premier— 

His Extraordinary Cbaracter — Tbo Vigor and Energy of his Government — Success 
of tbo British Arms by Land and Sea — National Exultation — ^Tho British Empire in - . 
India— Its History and Vicissitudes — The French Power in India— Conflicts between p *•'* * 
the two Nations — Brilliant Victories of Clive — Suraiah Doulah — Horro rs of th e 
Black Hole — Popularity of Pitt’s Administration at Homo — Death "of George II. — 

His Intellectual and Moral Character — Eminent Men of Letters during his Reign — 

State of Religion and of the Established Church — Cardinal Principle of the Govern- 
ment of George II. 


During eleven weeks England remained in the anomalous po- 
sition of possessing no ministry, although during that interval 
the Parliament was in session, and the war with France was rag- 
ing. Pitt was evidently the only person who could grasp the 
helm of the ship of state in that great crisis, with a powerful and 
steady hand, and conduct her safely into port. But George IL\ 
hated and feared Pitt as he hated and feared no other man ; andj 
he resisted every proposition which was made for the purpose 
of effecting his recall to power. At length, after trying every 
other expedient in vain, and sending Newcastle smirking and 
chattering around the court, and through the Parliament, to con- 
fer with every available person, the king was compelled to yield ; 
and the Great Commoner was called at last to fill the exalted 
post for which, of all other Englishmen, he was best adapted. 
By' this new arrangement Pitt became prime minister, Newcastle 
took the Treasury and Foreign Affairs, Fox became Paymaster 
of the Forces, Lord Anson, first Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. 
Legge, leader in Parliament, and Sir Robert ITenleyj keeper of ■ 
the Great Seal. ' By this coalition, all opposition in Parliament 
seemed to be annihilated ; a powerful and compact ministry ap- 
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peared to have been placed at the head of the country ; and the 
entire direction of the war was thus intrusted to Pitt, the bold- 
est, most energetic, and most patriotic of statesmen. At this 
fortunate consummation the nation rejoiced, and George II. 
was glad in spite of himself ; inasmuch as it promised him 
a release from the cares of government, and greater leisure to 
divert himself with the puerilities which, together with the so- 
ciety of the “ Countess Walmoden” filled up the empty and use- 
less vacuum of his existence, 

Fronr the moment that Pitt seized the helm, the tide of vic- 
tory and glory began to turn in favor of the British arms, both 
by land and sea. A large fleet was ordered to sail from Ports- 
mouth in the beginning of September for the purpose of reducing 
Rochefort. As soon as Lord Anson of the Admiralty was in- 
formed that a specific time had been fixed for the departure of 
the fleet, he replied that it was impossible to 'comply with the 
-requisition. Pitt boldly answered that it was possible; and that 
if the ships were xrot then ready he should impeach his lordship 
for neglect in the House of Commons. This sort of address to 
the first lord of the Admiralty was new ; but it was effective ; 
and the ships were all ready at the appointed time. The fleet 
sailed under the command of Admirals Hawke and Mordauxxt. 
The island of Aix was taken. Rochefort was threatened. Some 
of the enemy’s ships were burned in the harbor of St. Maloes. 
In July, 1758, Louisburgh capitulated to General Amherst; by 
which means the island of Cape Breton, six ships of the line, and 
five frigates, also became the trophies of the British commander. 
In the next campaign the important fortresses of Ticonderoga 
and Crown Point fell into his hands. But the most glorious 
achievemeixt which had yet honored the arms of Britain during 
the war was the assault and capture of Quebec, the capital of the 
Trench possessions in Canada. Both nature and art had con- 
spired to render this place almost impregnable. Its elevated po- 
sition, the abruptness of the heights on which it was built, and the 
extent and strength of the fortifications, seemed to justify the 
prevalent opinion that- it was unassailable. The heroic Wolfe 
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strange and untainiliar people, and amid scenes of romantic ori- 
ental splendor. 

The origin, eslahlishment, and su])remaey of the Britisli Em- 
pirc h rliKlIa 1‘orm oiuTdr the greatest marvels ofmodern times. 
Tliat a ])urely mereantile company, organized lor the peaceful 
p\irposes of commerce and trade, shonkl eventually bceoinc the 
despotic rulers of a cluster of great nations, numbering fifty mil- 
lions of people, inhabiting a territory two thousand miles in ex- 
tent, and tliey the descendants of the soldiers of mighty and 
world-renowned conquerors of former times, the fame of wliose 
aehievements had long been familiar even throughout Europe ; 
— that was an event perhaps unparalleled in history. In the seven- 
teenth century, the British East India Company having been 
chartered, and established by law, its first foothold within the 
limits of the vast empire which it was destined afterward to pos- 
sess, was obtained by purchase. The island of Bombay and the 
factory of Surat, on the Alalabav coast, Fort St. David, and Fort 
St. George, usually styled iladras, on the opposite shore of Coro- 
mandel, and several villages in the vicinity, had been bought by 
the company from the King of Golconda ; and their commer- 
cial operations wore immediately commenced. Fort William, 
and the towr of Calcutta, at the mouth of the Ganges were soon 
added to the possessions of the enterprising traders ; and tlius 
the foundations of the British Empire in the land of Tamerlane 
and Aurengzebe were laid. 

At this same period the sagacity of the French had enabled 
them to take hold of the same glittering and inviting prize. 
They had established extensive commercial relations at Pondi- 
cherry, on the Coromandel coast, at Chairdernagore, on the Gan- 
ges, at Rajapore, Calicut, and Surat, on the continent ; 'and at 
the period of the accession of the house of Hanover to the Brit- 
ish throne, their wealth and influence in India greatly exceeded 
that of their English rivals. The commanding genius of the 
French in India — ^lie whose dai’ing and sagacious intellect had 
foreseen the splendor and extent of the empire which European 
ability and energy might establish in the East, and who carried 
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out his ambitious plans for a period .with consummate talent and 
signal success — was Dupleix. He took advantage of the dome.s- 
tic disputes existing between the princes who ruled the province 
of Arcot, and the Viceroy of the Dccan. lie proposed to rear, 
upon the crumbling and decrepit dynasties of India, a vast and 
magniticent empire, which should rival or exceed those of the 
West; and the chief means by which this result was to be ob- 
tained, he clearly saw, was to use European soldiers, trained ac- 
cording to the tactics, and expert in the military science of Saxe, 
Vendome, and Turenne. lie also perceived that it would be a 
profound stroke of policy in any European adventurer, were he 
to use some feeble and debauched native prince, as the pretext 
and the veil whereby to hide the ambition, tiie avarice, and the 
tyranny, which would be the prominent characteristics of the 
career of tlie bold and successful aspirant. Such a puppet he 
quickly found in ^luzaphcr-Zing, whom eventually he raised to 
the throne of the vice-royalty of the Decan and the government 
of the Caiaiatic. This was but the opening of the gigantic plans 
which Dupleix had conceived ; and it is probable that this very 
resolute and unscrupulous adventurer would have succeeded in 
the full realization of his vast conceptions, had not accident placed 
an obstacle in his pathwa}-, in the person of a man whose ex- 
traordinary qualities rendered him eventually one of the most 
illustrious men of his time. Robert Clive alone, of all living 
Englishmen either in England or in India, possessed the genius 
and the determination to crush not only the aspiring head of 
Dupleix, but that of every native prince or hero who dared 
to oppose him. This man had received neither a military nor 
a diplomatic education. In foot, he may be said to have had no 
education at all ; for his boyhood and youth were spent in a 
tui’buleut resistance to all restx*aint, and in the uncontrolled grat- 
ification of every passion. But when surrounded by the vortexf 
of perilous and critical afl'airs, which demanded the rarest com- 
bination of elevated natural gifts, this young mercantile clerk, 

• a,ccustomed only to the inspection of bills of lading, at once dis- 
I played his native superiority ; exhibited in a wonderful degree 
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inaufl %vi\s coniplicd svith, and after he had inspected and insulted 
these mitbrtunato men, he directed them to be imprisoned. That 
order was ecpiivalent, as the despot well knew, to a warrant for 
their execution. AVithiu the fort, shut out entirely from the free 
air of heaven, there was a dark and deep dungeon, fitly termed 
the Black Hole ; intended for the occasional use of the diminutive 
garrison. It was only twenty feet scpiare, and had never been 
occupied by more than two or three culprits at a time. At that 
season of the year when the ardent sun of Bengal almost consumed 
the vegetation of the earth by the intensity of its heat ; when even 
the natives could scarcely exist, with every convenience and freC' 
dom which their habits of living allowed them ; and all were parclicd 
and sutfocated by the closeness of the atmosphere, a hundred and 
forty-six Englishmen were confined in that hideous furnace. 
When their guards first ordered them to enter it, they believed 
them to be jesting. The order was peremptorily repeated j and 
after expostulating and beseeching in vain, they were compelled 
to obey at the point of the sword. The bolts were then drawn,- 
and the unfortunate captives were left to their fiite in the stilling 
tomb to which they had been consigned. No language can ade- 
quately depict the horrors which ensued. The prisoners made 
every effort at first, to move the sympathy and the avarice of’ 
their jailers. They offered immense bribes to be released. 
Their guards laughed at their agonies, which were but commenc- 
ing; and remained uninfluenced by their gold, their supplications, 
Iheir execrations, and their tears. Soon the pangs of that great 
agony became insupportable, and the sufterers began to be de- 
lirious. Then they fought with each other, and contended with 
murderous and desperate violence for places near the several 
small loop-holes,’ which perforated to little purpose the massive 
walls. Some prayed, some laughed, and some blasphemed; 
Others implored their comrades to put an end to their existence, 
and others still attempted hy their own hands to terminate their- 
sufferings. Death, more merciful than the jailors of Surajah 
Dowlah, soon relieved them. Their screams of agony and de- 
spair gradually subsided into melancholy moans; and as the 
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meiir, composed of tie best native ixoojys \>f India, some of 
Yviiicii Yvere infouitry :md some ciwalty, ev>Yet\\i the plain as fan 
as me eve could reach; vet the her>.nsm of the British cMm' 
mander and troops achieved an overwhelming viotviry. 'I'lte. 
viceroy was compelled to dee. His army Yvas soatteivd. llav' 
ing renurned to Moorshedahad, his capital, he was forced to 
escape thence ac midnightj and heing discovered in his tlight, ho 
was taken and executed, Tlio shades of the nnfovtunato eaptives 
of the Black Hole were avenged ; and the British power was 
established on a firm and perm:meut. basis throughout the wh<)ht 
of the Carnatic, both over the native population, and over tho 
dispirited and subjugated French residents. 

At home the administration of William Pitt st ill eoutiimoil 
to win the popular favor. His measures were patriotie, enev'* 
getic, and successful. He secured tho establishment of a uat ionnl 
militia, which produced a comprehonsivo and oiroctual system of 
national defence ; although tho number of 'men Nvas roihu’od by 
the House of Peers from sixty-four thousand to thirty-two tliou. 
sand. At the opening of parliament in December, l'7'r>7', Cu'orgo 
II. officially informed tho House of tho successes which had re* 
cently attended the arms of his illustrious, relative and ally, tlu^ 
King of Prussia ; and requested that such nssistanoe might hu 
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granted him by the English government, as would enable that 
hero to continue his heroic defence of the Protestant religion, and 
of the liberties of Europe. The Seven Years’ war was then in 
progress ; but neither the Protestant religion nor the liberties of 
Europe had the slightest connection either with its origin, its 
progress, or its results. Nevertheless the Commons returned a 
most dutiful and loyal answer, and subsidies to the immense 
amount of ten million pounds were unanknously voted. 

Successes still continued to attend the British arms and to add 
, unmerited lustre to th e rei gn of the aged and decrepit monarch. 
yWhen parliament met in November, ,1759, the Lord~Eeeper 
dwelt exultingly upon the long and brilliant series of victories 
, which British valor had won in North America, in the West 
: Indies, in the East Indies, and upon the high seas. In truth, as 
I George II. became more feeble and ins ignifican^yie splendor-of 
j -. his reign became more imposing, in consequence of the energy^ 
\ and ability with which William Pitt directed every department 
I of the government, infusing into each branch of the service 
\ some portion of the peculiar qualities which he himself pos- 
;sessed. 

Just at this crisis of universal success and triumph Geoi’ge 
II. expired. A large portion of his family had preceded him. 
Prince Frederic, the heir apparent, first passed from the scene. In 
1751 Louisa, Queen of Denmark, died. Young Prince Edward 
- also was cut off prematurely by an imposthume in his side. The 
Princess Anne of Orange had also been called away. And at last 
the aged monarch received the summons to follow them. On 
■ Friday, the 24th of October, 1760, he retired to rest at his 
usual hour, and in the enjoyment of his ordinary health. He 
slept well during the night, and at six o’clock in the ensuing 
morning he rose, drank his usual cup of chocolate, walked to the 
window, looked out upon the Kensington gardens, and remarked 
that the wind was unfavorable for the .arrival of the expected 
packet which conveyed his dispatches from Holland. He 
remarked to his attendant that he would take a short walk 
in the garden. ‘He started through the adjoining apartment in 
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pursuance of this purpose, when he suddenly fell to the floor. 
In foiling, he inflicted a wound on his right tenaple, produced by 
striking it on the corner of a bureau. His attendants, hurrying 
to his side, found him gasping for breath. He feebly said, 
“ Send for Amelia,” and expired. He was instantly conveyed to- 
the bed from which he had so recently risen, and every effort 
was made by the physicians, who were quickly sent for, to re- 
suscitate nature ; yet to no purpose. His daughter the Princess 
Amelia arrived ; but it was only to embrace the lifeless corpse 
of her father. His grandson, the Prince of Wales, now monarch 
of the British realms, was sent for, and informed of the momen- 
tous event which had occurred. He was riding at a distance^ 
from the palace when the message reached him. Without ex- 
hibiting much surprise or emotion, he remarked to his' attendant 
that his horse was lame, and wheeling round returned. It is ’ 
singular that the longest reign in British annals should have 
commenced with the utterance of an unnecessary and puerile^ 
falsehood. 

George II. being dead, he was buried in the ancient vault of 
the Kings of England, with the gorgeous and impressive cere- 
monies which usually attended the funeral of the defunct mon- 
archs. This \i ^eser ving and insignifi cant man expire d in the 
p ropit ious hour of victory and universal national ioy ; and in 
this peculiari^’- of his fate, he furhiihed another illustration of 
the disparity which exists in the dispensations of Providence 
among royal as well as among plebeian personages ; for while 
many of the former have ended their unfortunate or turbulent 
careers in disappointment and gloom, with the future fate of 
■their dynasties wrapped in uncertain perils, Geoi'ge II. enjoyed 
the rare felicity of being permitted to expire on the bosom of 
victory, in a ripe old age, with peace, contentment, and pros- 
perity richly possessed by his subjects at home ; with the na- 
tional glory honored and revered by the whole world, and with 
the prospect of a tranquil and secure succession being inherited 
by his descendant. 

Although the character .of George II. was in every respect an 
8 ■ 
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oi’dinaiy one, and though he exhibited but very few qualities 
which entitled him to admiration axxd esteem, his death was 
mourned by the popular poets by the effusion of an immense 
quantity of rhyming and jingling grief. The nation at large were 
indifferent at the event, and prepared themselves quietly to ac- 
knowledge the accession and the authority of his successor. Thus 
far indeed the House of Hanover had exhibited but fey attributes 
which were calculated to engage the affections of their subjects; 
and Geoi’ge II. was the least attractive of the two sovereigns of 
that race who had occupied the throne.* 

In his person George II. was diminutive and undignified. 
His intellect was superficial and imbecile; and he remained a 
Gernaan until the day of his death, in every essential feature. 
In his youth he had received the usual routine of the education 
of princes, which had been, in truth, fully equal to the extent of 
his faculties. He was utterly indifferent to the promotion of 
science and literature, and never extended to them the least 
patronage. He never became a master even of the prevalent 
dialect of his subjects ; and, to use his own inelegant language, he 
cordially hated “ boetry and bainting.” Yet in spite of his total 
disregard of the importance and charms of literature, education, 
science, and art, they all flourished during his reign in an unusual 
degree. It seemed indeed to have been the singular and fortu- 
nate lot of George II. to behold the triumphs, both of arts and 
arms, of intellectual and physical power, among his subjects, 
while he himself, by his example of indifference to these results, , 
exerted his influence to prevent or postpone so felicitous a result. 
During his reign, and especially in its concluding years, the 
genius of the British people shone forth brilliantly in every de- 
partment of its power. This was the era in which the graceful 
pens of Gray, Young, and Thompson, produced their matchless 

* George II. was possessed at the period of his death of considerable per- 
sonal property. He bequeathed fifty thousand pounds to bis favorite, the 
Duke of Cumberland, and the Princesses Amelia and Alary, To the Countess 
IValmoden he left a cabinet, the contents of which were estimated at eleven 
thousand pounds. He also willed to the Duke of Cumberland a number of mort- 
gages amounting to the sum of a hundred and thirty thousand pounds. 
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numbers, so descriptive of the beauties and the attributes of 
nature ; for the Church-yard Elegy, the Seasons, and the Night 
Thoughts, will ever remain contributions of the richest value to 
,the poetical literature of the language. In the department of the 
drama, the pathetic effusions of Otway, and the elegant composi- 
tions- of Rowe, deservedly attained great eminence ; although their 
labors were so little appreciated by the monarch, or by the 
court, that the gifted author of Yenice Preserved, absolutely 
starved to death.* In comedy, Congreve, Vanburgh, and Far- 
quhar, produced works of steiding merit, which are to this day 
admired and represented. Two great historians began to flourish 
during the life of the second George, and culminated during the 
succeeding reign ; for the names of Hume and Robertson will 
ever rank among the first in that difficult yet attractive species of 
composition. The History of England, and the Reign of Charles 
V., possess peculiar and distinctive merits which have rendered 
their authors immortal. In the department of philosophy or 
■metaphysics, Hartley became greatly distinguished by intro- 
ducing a system which was remarkable for its simplicity and 
clearness, and for its accurate accordance with the real phenom- 
ena of human nature. Bentley was celebrated as a philologist. . 
“Warburton, Samuel Clarke, and Hoadley, were eminent as the- 
ological ■writers, and deservedly ranked among the most pro- 
found and learned thinkers of the age. To these may be added 
the names and productions of Foster, Chandler, Leland, Lardner, 
and Lowth, as possessing equal distinction and merit. 

Nor were the fine arts left without illustrious representatives. 

The climax of fte literar}'- misery of this period, the harrowing details of 
whicli have^eacEedTnsTwas found in the person orSamuel Boyce, whose name 
and works are now almost unknown, yet whose genius was of a high order, • 
This unfortunate man was born in Ireland in 1698. He first migrated to Edin- 
burgh, and thence to London. He lived and died in the most abject poverty. In\ 
1740 it is recorded of him, that he had not a shirt, a coat, or any kind of apparel 1 
to put on, and the bed sheets on which he lay were sent to the pawnbroker. He i 
• frequently wrote 'sitting in bed with no covering but a blanket, in which a hole \ 
had been cut to receive his head, and others to admit his arms. He died at last j 
in the alms-house, and was buried by the parish. Gibbe/s hives of tJis Foets, > 
o. 168. 
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Sir Joshua Eeynolds in painting, Wilton in sculpture, Handel, 
Arne, and Boyce in music, contributed to add to the lustre of 
this period. In one single respect does George 11. deserve the 
esteem of posterity for his personal conduct and opinions ; he 
declared that, during his reign, there _shouM be n o, persecution 
for conscience sake.. Accordingly it was at this era that those 
penal statutes which had for so many ages been the disgrace of 
the English nation, and which exliibited and authorized a degree 
of tyranny which would have dishonored the sceptre of a Nero 
or Heliogabalus, were ameliorated, reformed, and finally in a 
great measure abolished. This cheering feature, together with 
the flourishing state of literature, and the prevalence of mental 
activity, render this reign one of the most attractive and pleasing 
in British history j for these are not to be attributed in the least 
degree to the fostering and partial care of a Maecenas or a Dor- 
set, nor to the encouragement received from academical patron- 
age and premiums, but to the cultivation, intelligence, and gen- 
erosity of the nation. • Yet^digion did not flourish at this period 
in the same degree ; for in the established* churehlirrunexampled 
spirit- of indifference and even of infidelity prevailed. There 
were hundreds of clergymen who, like Dr. Conyers Middleton, 
the author of the life of Cicero, subscribed to the TJiirty-nine Ar- 
ticles for the pui’pose of obtaining a sumptuous or a competent 
living, while in their hearts they disbelieved and despised the 
doctrines which they professed. The king and q^ueen were both 
regarded as sceptics in religion ; the leaders of the ^eau monde,- 
Lords Chesterfield and Hervey openly entertained the same sen- 
timents ; the esprit fortes of the period, such as Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague and Horace Walpole, were scoffers at every 
thing serious or devout; and a disposition to ridicule and neglect 
the obligations of Christianity prevailed among the higher' and 
more cultivated ranks of society.* 

Such was England at the period of the death of the second 
monarch of the House of Hanover. If) during his reign, no 
events occurred possessing the absorbing and thrilling interest 

* See Short’s History of the Church of England, passim.' 
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Ulrth of George III. — Hie Connection witli Hannah Lightfoot — ^Lady Sarah Lennox— 
Proposals for his Marriage— Eesearches of Colonel Graeme — The Prince’s Marriage 
to Charlotte of Mecklenburg Strelltz — ^Her Character — Accession of George III. — 
His Mental Qualities— His'Personal Appearance — Administration of 'William Pitt— 
Lord Bute — ^His Kelation to the Princess Dowager — ^A New Ministry — ^Meeting of 
Parliament — ^War declared against Spain — Incidents of the Conflict 

Geoegk III. was born at Leicester Palace on the fourth of June, 
1738. He was the eldest son of Prederic, Prince of Wales, the 
heir apparent tcfThe throne, who died, as we have already nar- 
rated, in 1751. His mother was Augusta of Saxe-Gotha. The 
young prince was placed, when at a suitable age, under the tu- 
ition of the learned and amiable Dr. Ayscough, Dean of Bristol. 
He was intelligent, diligent, and displayed considerable aptitude 
for the aequisition of knowledge. On one occasion his grand- 
father George II. sent Baron Steinberg to examine him in his 
studies. ■ He exhibited more than ordinary proficiency for his 
years in Latin ; but when Steinberg remarked that he ought also 
to study German, he exclaimed : “ German ! German ! any 
blockhead can learn that.” In every other branch of knowledge 
the future king was quite respectable. 

The principal incident of the boyhood of George III. was his 
investiture with the order of the Garter by his grandfather, in 
1749. The juvenile knight was carried into the royal presence 
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by the Duke of Dorset. He immediately commenced to deliver 
himself of a speech which had been taught him by his tutor ; but 
his eloquence was suddenly stopped by the king, who proceeded 
to the conclusion of the ceremony. At an early age the prince 
proved himself susceptible of the tender sentiihent. The first ob- 
ject of his amorous regard was a young Quakeress, named Han- 
nah Lightfoot, whose beauty and amiable disposition exerted so 
powerful an influence over him, that it was the prevalent report 
that he had been married to her privately in 1759, in Cufzon 
Street Chapel, by the Rev. Mr. Keith. The witness of the cere- 
mony was said to have been his brother Edward, Duke of York. 
The reality of this occurrence has been as positively denied as it 
has been strenuously asserted ; and it is impossible at this late day 
to ascertain the truth with certainty. But it is well known that 
the lovers kept house together ; that they were devotedly at- 
tached to each other ; and it is added by some authorities that 
there were children born to them. In the progress of time, how- 
ever, George became indifferent to the sedate and monotonous 
charms of the Quakeress ; and she was disposed of by being 
married to a person named Axford, who received her and her 
very considerable dower without asking any impertinent or in- 
convenient questions. Erom that period Hannah and her subse- 
quent fate disappear beneath the shadows of oblivion. 

The fair and fascinating Lady Sarah Lennox was the next object 
of the affectionate regard of the young prince. On a certain oc- 
casion the tragedy of Jane Shore was enacted at Holland House. 
Charles Fox represented Hastings, and Sarah Lennox played the 
part of the unfortunate yet beautiful heroine of the piece. Her 
acting Avas so'natural and affecting, and her personal charms were 
so powerful, that she completely stormed the heart of the suscep- 
tible prince, Avho Avitnessed her performance ; and had she not been 
a British subject, her lover Avould have led her to the altar ; but 
against such a proceeding a stringent statute had been made and 
provided, Avhich rendered 'it absolutely impossible. It accord- 
ingly became necessary for the friends of the prince to look else- 
where for a suitable and laAvful partner of his fortunes. 
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Various persons were suggested in this emergency. The 
mother of the prince, and Lord Bute, who already occupied the 
questioiiahle relation toward her which afterward led to his ele- 
vation to the prenjiership, were in favor of a member of the 
house of Saxe-Gotha, to which she herself belonged. But George 
II. declared, in no very delicate manner, that he had had enough 
of that family already. At length Colonel Graeme, a Hanover- 
ian favorite of the monarch, was despatched to the continent with 
orders to visit all the German courts without divulging his pur- 
pose ; to scrutinize the merits and peeuliarities of the several 
eligible princesses ; and report the results of his observations. 
In the execution of this commission, the Colonel happened to 
pass a few days at the famous baths of Pyrmont. There were 
collected together a number of noble families, for the purpose of 
enjoying the, salutary effects of the waters. Etiquette and for- 
mality were in a great measure thrown aside ; and delicate and 
fair young ladies, who at home were models of obedience to the 
rigors of an iron restraint and formality, enjoyed themselves 
■svith a perfect and healthful freedom. Among the handsomest 
and wildest of these enfranchised young slaves were the two 
daughters of the Dowager Duchess of Mecklenburg Strelitz. 
The vfgilant Colonel soon became sensible of the superior beauty 
and intelligence- of the younger of these ladies, the Princess Char- 
lotte Sophia, and immediately fell vicariously in love with her. 
He sent information directly to the court of London, of the im- 
portant discovery which he had made ; expatiated at length upon 
the merits of the princess ; and thus became the means of event- 
ually providing a queen for England, Nor does the choice of 
the acute Colonel appear to have been a bad one. Charlotte 
was the daughter of Charles Louis, the Duke of Mirow, the 
second son of the Duke of Mecklenburg Strelitz. She was born 
in May, 1744. She had in her earlier youth been instructed by 
Madame de Grabon, who has generally been termed the German 
Sappho. She had been carefully educated by Dr. Geitzner in 
Lutheran theology, in natural history, and other useful sciences. 
She was a good linguist, a good musician, and an admirable 
8 * 
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dancer. She was a young lady of sense and spirit ; and to all 
these charms she added- the less impalpable ones of a very intel- 
ligent and pleasing countenance, and a figure of. medium size, 
perfect in its mould and proportions. After, the death of George 
II., and the accession of his grandson, the latter communicated 
to his council his approaching marriage in July, 1761. At first 
the announcement was not received with any great enthusiasm 
either by the cabinet or by the people; for Mecklenburg Strelitz 
was one of the most insignificant of the many insignificant prin- 
cipalities of Germany, and unworthy of the connection. But 
soon every body became reconciled to an event, to which indeed 
there could be no valid objection ; and Lord Harcourt was de- 
puted to visit Strelitz, and demand the hand of the. young 
princess in form. There were few or no difficulties in the way. 
A favorable answer was readily given. The treaty of marriage 
was signed at Strelitz on the 15th of August ; and the Earl of 
Hardwicke was sent to convey the intended queen to England. 
He was accompanied by two ladies of extraordinary beauty, the 
Duchesses of Hamilton and Aneaster. The princess was aston- 
ished, as she well might be, when she first beheld the fair com- 
panions of her voyage,- and inquired with some apprehension, if 
there were many such beautiful women in the English court. 
These ladies had in fact no rivals in this respect in England ; yet 
even in their presence the graceful and talented young bride of 
George III. need not have been, in the least degree discouraged. 

The bride traversed the channel in the fleet commanded by 
Admiral Anson. The passage was stormy but not dangerous. 
Havin" at length disembarked at Harwich, she commenced her 
journey toward London, accompanied by a large retinue of noble 
ladies and their attendants who had been sent to meet her. She 
retained her buoyant spirits until she arrived in view of the Pal- 
ace of St. James, where her public presentation was to take 
place. Here for the first time she became somewhat disconcerted 
and grew pale. The Duchess of Hamilton endeavored to cheer 
her, when she replied: “My dear Duchess, you may laugh, you 
have been married tvdce ; but it’s no joke to me ! ” She soon 
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recovered her usual self-possession ; her intended husband met 
her at the palace gates ; and as she knelt on one knee to pay 
him her homage, he prevented her, and kissed her ^vith more 
than an ordinary show of princely aifection. During the whole 
scene of her presentation to ^e old monarch and the court, she 
conducted herself admirably, and proved herself worthy of the 
hi"h alliance which had been tendered her. The marria"e cer- 

O O 

emony took place a few hom*s after her arrival, and was cel- 
ebrated in the chapel of the Palace of St. James. 

Pew monarchs ever ascended a throne under more favorable ; 
circumstances than those which attended the accession of George | 
III. Ilisaged predecessor had expired in the arms of victory, and J 
amid general national pi’osperity. In every quarter of the globe, 
the valor and power of Bi-itain were triumphant, while at home 
peace and prosperity prevailed to a degree rarely exhibited in 
the chequered history of the nation. When George III. at length 
mounted the throne of the ancient yet ruined house of Stuart, 
tin; British people rejoiced in the possession of a sovereign, who, 
among other valuable attributes, was a native of the soil. That 
feeling of ill-concoalod dislike with which the nation had regarded 
the rule of a foreign prince had passed away. Beside all this, 
George III. was young, and ho secured that partiality with which 
youth when invested by no act of its own with great powers and 
dangerous responsibilities always secures. He had also some 
claim to heredimry right. His person was handsome, his mau- 
jiCLs .agrccalde, his_nitollect respectable, his character “uiistaihed 
bv any known vice. Tire'afTcctions of the nation gathered around 
him, and became the strongest bulwark of his throne. Those 
qualities of his mind which were repulsive-— his obstinacy, his 
narrow views, his exalted idcAs of his prerogatives — had nut yet 
been ileveloped. During the reign of his predecessor he had al>- 
stained from any interference in the aJlairs of government, and 
if lie had in consequence no powerful party particularly devoted 


to ins interests, there was none which declared an intense atid 
deadly ho^liUty to liim. The two great factions of Whi^s ;uid 
Tor ;cs still indeed existed. Uio former had retained po'~essiou 
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•with his iissuclatos and resign. The vacancy thus created was 
to be supplied by himself; and a favorable opportunity was only 
■waited for to put this initiatory step of the intrigue into operation. 

In Jtlarch, 1701, the first parliament which sat since the ac- 
cession of George III. was prorogued, after a speech from the 
throne in which the young monarch commended and approved 
all that they had done. On the very same day the downfall of 
that great and powerful ministry which had made England the 
wonder and envy of the world, began by the dismissal of Mr. 
Legge, the Chancellor of the Exchequer.* He was personally 
oflensive to the king in consequence of his refusal to obey the 
will of the monarch while Prince of Wales, in not withdrawin" 
himself as a candidate for the knightship of the County of South- 
ampton ; in order to allow the substitution of a friend and favorite 
of the prince. George had not forgotten that act of independence, 
and punished it upon the earliest possible opportunity. The fiill 
of Legge Avas followed two days afterward, by the resignation of 
Lord Holderness ; Avho, by a species of bribery Avhich covers his 
memory Avith indelible disgrace, sold his office for the reversion 
of the Wardenship of the Cinque Ports. 

* Hcruuu Walpole, in his Memoirs of the Eeign of George III., (edited by 
Sir Denis de Marchant, 4 vols., London, 1845,) thus speaks of the several persons 
referred to on this occasion : 

“ W'. Legge — chancellor of the exchequer : 

“ With all his abilities, Legge was of a creeping, underhand nature, and as- 
pired to the lion’s place by the manceuvre of the mole." Vol. i., p. 301. 

“ Winchelsea said Legge had had more masters than any man in England, 
and had never left one with a character.” Jb. p. 30. 

“ Lord, Temple— privy seal : 

“ This shameless and malignant man worked in the minds of successive fac- 
tions for nearly thirty years together. To relate them is writing his life.” ( Vol. 
ii. p. 359.) “ Nothing could be more oflensive than Lord Temple’s conduct, 
whether considered in a public or private light. Opposition to his factious views 
seemed to let him loose from all ties, all restraint of principles ; and his brother 
was the object of his jealousy and resentments Vol. i., p. 295. 

“ Lord Holderness— secretary of state : 

“ Orders were suddenly sent to Lord Holderness to give up the seals of sec- 
retary of state : the king adding, in discourse, that he had two secretaries, one 
(Mr. Pitt) who would do nothing, and the other (Lord Holderness) whe could do 
nothing ; he would have one, who both could and would. This was Lord Bute. 
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The Earl of Bute was instantly promoted to the place vacated 
by . Lord Holderness. He appointed Lord Hawkesbury his 
under-secretaiy. Legge 'was succeeded hy Sir Erancis Dash- 
Avood, a zealous Tory, but one of the most incompetent men who 
ever occupied a place of high trust and responsibility. Thus an 
effectual beginning had been made in accomplishing the entire 
change of the cabinet, Pitt still remained nominally at the head 
of affairs ; but it Avas easy to see that, Avith two determined and 
hostile ministers in the cabinet, the energy and boldness Avhich 
had for some years Avrought such Avonders in the fortunes of 
England, aa'^ouH be shorn of a large portion of their strength. 
In addition to this adverse influence, there Avere other causes 
which aided in the eventual doAvnfall of the great minister ; and 
substituted in his high place a man whose only recommendation 
Avas his fitness and acceptableness as the paramour of the Prin- 
cess Dowager. Yet while the vigorous and poAverful genius of 
Pitt Avas achieving brilliant triumphs at one and the same time 
in America, in India, and in Germany ; Avhile he made his coun- 


But, however low the talents of Lord Holderness deserved to be esti- 
mated, they did not suffer by comparison with Uiose of his successor.” Vol. i., 
pp. 42, 43. 

And again, when he reappeared as governor to the Prince of Wales in 1771 : 

“ Lord Holderness owed his preferment to his insignificance and to his wife, 
a lady of the bed-chamber to the queen, as she did hers to her daughter’s gov- 
erness, whom the queen had seduced from her, to the great vexation of Lady 
Holderness. The governess, a French Protestant, ingratiated her late mistress 
with the queen, and her mistress soon became a favorite next to the German 
women.” Vol. iv., p. 314. 

Of Lord Bute who succeeded Lord Holderness, and soon became first lord 
of the treasury, we need not repeat any of Walpole’s general opinions, but we 
may extract the following summary of his character while minister : 

“ Success and the tide of power swelled up the weah bladder of the favorite’s 
mind,” (vol. i., p. 177.) “ His countenance of Fox was but consonant to the 
folly of his character,” (p. 249.) “ His intrigues to preserve power — the con- 
fusion he helped to throw into each succeeding system — his impotent and dark 
attempts to hang on the wheels of government, which he only clogged — all 
proved that neither virtue nor philosophy, but fear — and fear only — was the im- 
mediate and precipitate cause of his retreat. Yet let me not be thought to 
lament this toeai man’s pusillanimity ; .had. he been firm to himself, there was 
an end of the constitution. ” 
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try tho mistress of the seas and the umpire of the continent ; 
while tho guns of tho Tower were reverberating from day to day 
with salvos of victory ; while tlie dwellings of the metropolis 
wore frequently illuminated, and Trench banners wore repeatedly 
carried through the streets, in hoimr of new achievements ; while 
his resistless eloquence resounded in tho Commons, prostrating 
every opponent of his measures; kindling the enthusiasm, 
stirring the blood, and summoning tears ,to the eyes, of the 
patriotic representatives of the realm, and causing tliem to vote 
heartily and unanimously in favor of those immense subsidies 
which were necessary to the execution of his vast measures of 
otrensive and defensive war; during all this time the more 
thoughtful portion of the nation began to recover from the delir- 
ium into which they had been thrown, and to survey .the oppo- 
site side of tlic brilliant but delusive picture. They discovered 
that some of the acquisitions and triumphs which had been 
achieved, though they were honorable, were also expensive and 
unprofitable ; that England had been involved in the defense of 
the Hanoverian provinces of the king ; that British gold had 
paid for the military glories which clustered so thickly around 
the brow’ of the Prussiaq hero ; that while the whole attention 
of the minister was absorbed in these engrossing events, pecula- 
tion and embezzlement had crept into the Home government to 
a shameful and alarming extent; that the National Debt had, in 
one short yeai', become so much increased, that it would require 
forty years of prosperous peace to liquidate the amount ; and 
that eight million pounds had been borrowed by the nation 
in twelve months. It was the assured conviction of thousands of 
the wisest Englishmen, that triumphs and splendors won at such 
a sacrifice were dear izideed ; and a sentiment of fear began to 
mingle with that prodigious admiration with which the greatest 
of English ministers was regarded by bis prudent and calculating 
countrymen. To all this must be added tlie tact, tliat the pecu- 
liar doctruies of the great Tory party, of which the chief were 
a standing army, a national debt, a septennial parliament, and a 
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and St. Vincents. Another fleet suhsequently sailed under the 
orders of the Earl of Albemarle, which, arriving olV the island 
of Cuba, disembarked a large body of troops in the vicinity of 
Havana, the capital of the island. The works of that city were 
valiantly defended by the Spanish governor, Don Louis do Ve- 
lasco ; but in spite of prodigious exertions and unsurpassed 
valor on his part, ho was compelled to capitulate in August 
1702 ; and Havana, together with twelve Spanish line of battle 
ships then lying in the harbor, and an immense treasure, fell into 
the hands of the conquerors. Similar success followed the ex- 
pedition Avhich was sent at this crisis against ilanilla, the capital 
of the island of.Luconia, the largest of the Philippines, command- 
ed by Sir William Draper and Admiral Cornish, A ransom 
of four million dollars was ofll-i'ed and accepted, to save the 
city from destruction by bombardment ; but the port and cit- 
adel of Cavite, and all the islands and fortresses connected with 
the government of jManilla, were included in the capitulation, 
and remained in the possession of the British. 

These triuraplis of the armies and navies of England, while 
they filled the nation with exultation, did not increase the pop- 
ularity of the young king, or of his new ministry ; because it 
was generally supposed that these various expeditions, which had 
been croNvned with such remarkable success, had originally been 
planned and suggested by the fallen minister ; and to him the 
credit of their fortunate issue was perversely ascribed. Eurther 
changes ensued at this period in the cabinet. The Earl of 
Hardwicke retired ; Lord Halifax took the Seals ; and Mr, .Gren- 
ville was placed at the head of the Admiralty.* The Duke of 


* Horace Walpole describes tins celebrated minister in the following strong 
but unfair and prejudiced language, in his Memoirs of the Reign of George III. ; 

“ ilr. Grenville had hitherto been known but as a fatiguing orator and inde- 
fatigable drudge, more likely to disgust than to offend. Beneath this useful, un- 
promising outside lay lurking great abilities ; courage so confounded with 
obstinacy that there was no drawing a lino between them— ^ good inten- 
tions to the public without one great view — much economy for that public, 
which, in truth, was the whole amount of his good intentions — excessive rapa~ 
ciousness and parsimony w. hxvae<s\i~iiijinite self-conceit, implacability of temper 
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On the 12th of August, 1762, the monarch and nation were grat- 
ified- by the birth of an heir to the throne. The infant prince 
was he who afterward became the magnificent and miserable 
George IV. The Archbishop of Canterbury alone was present 
on the occasion, and the child was baptized a few days afterward 
by that prelate, whom Horace Walpole wittily termed “the 
Right Rev. Midwife -Thomas Seeker.” * The coronation of the 
king had been performed with great pomp and splendor on the 
22d of September preceding. A singular and ominous incident 
occurred on this occasion. As the king was moving about with 
the crown on his head, the great diamond which formed its chief 
and most valuable ornament fell to the ground, and 'was not re- 

* This singular and witty writer thus describes the incidents connected with 
the ceremony : 

“ Our next monarch was christened last night, George Augustus Frederick. 
The Princess (Dowager of "Wales), the Duke of Cumberland and the Duke of 
Mecklenburgh, sponsors. The queen’s bed, magnificent, and they say, in taste, 
was placed in the drawing-room, though she is not to see company in form, yet 
it looks as if they had intended people should have been there, as all who pre- 
sented themselves were admitted, which were very few, for it had not been no- 
tified. 1 suppose to prevent too great a crowd ; all I have heard named, beside 
those in waiting, were the Duchess of Queensberry, Lady Dalkeith, Mrs. Gren- 
ville, and about four other ladies,’^ See Walpole’s Liters, &c. 
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covered without great difficulty. Tliat diamond naight w. 
supposed to represent the jewel of America, which was si. 
destincd to drop from, the chaplet of his possessions. A more 
pleasing incident was the petition of the king that, while par- 
taking the sacrament, he might he allowed to remove the diadem 
from his head as an indication of his piety and humility. This 
act would have been contrary to the established ceremonial of 
the occasion. The bishops however consulted ; were greatly em- 
bai'assed by the demand of the king ; yet they finally concluded 
that it might be complied with without any detriment to the 
nation. A similar request on the part of the queen was refused, 
in consequence of the difficulty of removing the crown from her 
head without the assistance of her dressers. The various cer- 
emonies of this occasion were exceedingly tedious, and darkness 
descended upon the gorgeous scene before they were completed. 
The magnificent Hall of Westminster was crowded by avast 
and admiring multitude ; and never before had the ancient and 
opulent nobility of England shone with more splendor. Among 
the innumerable crowd, it was afterward reported, was the exiled 
-Pretender, who ventured thither incognito to witness a gorgeous 
ceremonial in which he should have been, according to the opin- 
ions of a portion of the nation, the principal personage. It is 
further said that the fallen prince was recognized by a nobleman ; 
that he assured him that “ he* was present merely out of curios- 
ity, and that the man who was the object of all that pomp and 
splendor was the one whom least he envied.” The festivities 
continued in the capital during several days ; the starving poets- 
sang in fulsome numbers the glories of the youthful sovereign ; 
and the nation seemed to have become a temporary model of 
satisfied amiability. A few discontents only, unwilling to ap- 
preciate the general joy, growled out their intense disgust at the 
“ petticoat government ” and the power of the licentious favorite, 
which then ruled the monarch and his cabinet. ]But__the__kmg 
wa s either i ncapable of perceiving the re lation which had long 
Subsisted between~his mother and HorgTS ute7~ or he indiffer- 

^t to the subject Tf the former were the true state of the case, 
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furnished another evidence of the fact that those Tvhq^ro" 
'st deej)ly injured and disgraced hy family outrag es or dis- 
lorsTare oftentiiheFfh^as'T to discover' tire exist enc e of th e 
nmity'wKtch’lias^^fanen^^^ ^ ~ 

"Ttliovn^came the policyoTtire Bute cabinet to conclude the 
3 r by a favorable peace. The prime minister thought it less 
(licult to retain the slender share of popularity which he pos- 
)ssed amid the tranquil scenes which a general amity would 
roduce, than amid the trying vicissitudes of war. He accord- 
ngly gave secret intimations to the enemy that the renewal of 
legotiations for peace would be acceptable to the British govern- 
ment ; and the King of Sardhria was solicited to act as mediator 
between the hostile powers. The courts of France and Spain 
were not urrwilling to terminate a war in which the a.rms of 
Britain had been covered with glory, and in which conquest 
after conquest had followed in the wake of her victories. The 
steps of conciliation were so quickly taken that preliminaries of 
peace were signed and interchanged at Fontainebleau, in Novem- 
ber, 1762, between the representatives of England, France, Spain 
and Portugal. 

The proposed peace was utterly distasteful to the nation. 
They were elated by the victories which their arms had achieved, 
and the most sanguine hopes had been entertained in regard 
to the extent and splendor of future' triumphs. They indulged 
in golden dreams in reference to the possession of the realrns of 
Mexico and Peru, whose vast treasures and whose valuable ter- 
ritories they hoped to see united to the British crown. Not- 
withstanding ,this state of the public mind, Bute and his confed- 
erates persisted in completing the treaty. On the 25th of No- 
vember parliament met, and the king informed them in a speech 
from the throne that the arrangements fpr peace had all been 
agreed upon, and only awaited the sanction of the Legislature, 
for their final and complete adoption. 

The debate which ensued was one of the most violent which 
ever shook the British parliament. Lord Bute commenced the 
deliberations by setting , forth in a clear and accurate manner 
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skilful tactics of the ministry "sverc rewarded by a signal vic- 
toi}. T.]ie treaty was sustained by an overwhelming majority. 

The king, tiie court, the cabinet and their partisans, all ex- 
hibited the utmost exultation, George HI. realized in this in- 
stance the fulfilment of the great principle which guided him, 
sometimes wisely and sometimes blindly, throughout his whole 
administration ; he had prcseiwed the integrity of the empire, 
Ihe Princess Dowager exclaimed as soon as she heard the news : 
“Now indeed my son is really king.” It was generally sup- 
posed that this triumph would secure to the favorite minister a 
long tenure of undisturbed possession of power. But the very' 
next measure proposed by the cabinet, destroyed the popularity 
which the prestige of this victory had gained them. The ex- 
penses of the war had created an’ immense arrear of debt. It 
was necessary to devise some new method for reducing the 
interest j and among the expedients proposed by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was a tax of four shillings upon every hogs- 
licad of cider, to be paid by the manufacturer. The opposition- 
eagerly seized this proposition to assail the ministry. The 
Cider-Land, especially Herefordshire and Worcestershire, were 
particularly incensed by this attack upon their peculiar interests, ‘ 
The city of London presented a petition against the bill at the 
bar of tlie House of Commons. But notwithstanding these and 
other indications of hostility to the measure, the tax was im- 
posed ; though in the House of Lords forty-three peers divided 
against it. This was destined to be the last triumph of the Bute 
cabinet ; to achieve which, the same extreme processes of bribezy 
and corruption had been adopted, which had been essential to the 
attainment of all the preceding triunzphs of that detested min- 
ister. The whole nation was suddenly astounded, immediately 
after this event, with the news that Lord Bute- had resigned. 

It is not difficult to discover the reason which led to this un- 
expected result. It lies upon the surface, although the advocates 
of The fallen favorite ascribed many other causes for it than the 
real one. They indeed asserted that all his political purposes 
had been accomplished; aizd that by voluntarily retiring to 
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his ambition was concerned, he had doubtless become fully satia- 
ted with the turbulent and ignominious splendors of place and 
power. He had ascended the pinnacle of human greatness ; he 
liad seated himself upon its most exalted eminence; and he had 
found tliat, at that dizzy elevation, tempests raged and whirl- 
winds blew around him with a degree of fearful violence utterly 
tmknown in the calmer regions below. It is not to be wondered 
at, therefore, that he hastened to descend from a position, the 
dangers and miseries of ■which, could only be conceived of by 
tliosc wlio liad practically experienced them, 

George Grenville succeeded to the post of prime minister. 
This statesman was the brother of Lord Temple, and the brother- 
in-law of Pitt, He was a man of narrow intellect, yet indus- ' 
trious, energetic, and perfectly at home amid the most intricate 
details of business. He was well acquainted with all the re- 
sources and the finances of the empire. He was also master of 
the whole system of the orders and privileges of the House of 
Commons. His speeches, though always tedious and dull, were ’ 
often instructive, learned, and impressive. He was honest, but 
at the same time parsimonious and cautious. The same narrow 
and prudent thrift which characterized his private dealings, 
marked all his public measures. He was as unpopular with the 
multitude as misers generally are ; yet he was as indifferent to 
public censure as was the most obscure and hardened among 
them. Having attained the first place in the administration, his 
grasping nature soon rendered him as avaricious of power as he 
had ever been of money. 

An attempt was made at this time by the Duke of Cumber- 
land to unite some of, the discordant elements which warred 
within the bosom of the state, and centre them harmoniously in 
the administration. A special effort was made to induce. Pitt to 
return to office. These exertions ended in complete failure ; and 
that failure greatly increased the intensity of party rage. The 
pi'ess teemed with the most furious attacks on the government ; 
and among the most offensive of all these, was a journal printed 
and published by John Wilkes termed the North Briton, Each 
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otlior cfTort, ho obtained at lenglli a seat in pariianient, and sat 
for (ho borongh of Aylesbury. But lie broke do\ni utterly as 
an orator, and ivas insignificant and unnoticed among the great 
statesmen of the nation. In Uvo capacities alone could this des- 
perate and sliamelcss adventurer excel. He ranked as the most 
unbridled, profiine, and agi*eeable rake in the metropolis. He 
Avas also able to render himself the most dangerous and formi- 
dable libeller in the country, by using and abusing the then un- 
defined and uncertain license of the press. The former had pre- 
eminence he already possessed ; and ho entertained no fears that 
that preeminence "would be endangered by any successful rival. 
He therefore determined at this crisis to tr}’" "what his other, and 
scarcely more rcsjjcctablc Jor/e, might accomplish for the ad- 
vancement of his ruined interests, and for the elevation of his 
dishonored name. This was the purpose of the establishment of 
tlic North Briton Newspaper, a number of -n^hich caused the 
issue of tlie "svarrant against his person. 

The only species of talent which Wilkes possessed was that 
of sarcastic and ribald "wit. In this questionable field he was 
unrivalled ; and so"mc of his repartees which have escaped 
oblivion indicate a higli degree of ability. One or two instances 
will clearly establish this position. Lord Sandwich inquired of 
him contemptuously, whether he thought he should die by the 
halter, or by a certain disease. He instantly replied : “ That de- 
pends upon whether I embrace your Lordship’s principles or 
your mistress.” When the profane, selfish, and unprincipled 
Lord Thurlow exclaimed in parliament, for the purpose of win- 
ning the favor of the court ; ‘‘ If I forget my sovereign may my - 
God forget me ! ” Wilkes, who was seated near him answered, 
■with that horrid squint and demoniac grin directed toward him . 

“ Forget you 1 No, he will see you damned first.” The usual 
conversation of this unequalled political pimp was made up of 
blasphemy, indecency, and ribaldry. Every thing which he said 
and did partook of this foul character. Thus when writing to Ju- 
nius, he declared that the p'rivate letters of the Great Unknown 

“ stirred up his spirits like a kiss from Chloe.”* 

* Woodfall’s Junius, i., 325. 
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Among tlae many vices of Wilkes cowardice could not be 
numbered. His arrest furnished him with a most favorable op- 
portunity for commencing, on a grand scale, the role of a dem- 
agogue, and defender of the rights of the press and of the people. 
Accordingly, immediatelj’’ after his committal to the Tower, he 
made application by counsel to the Court of Common Pleas for 
a writ of Habeas Corpus. The writ was granted, directed to the 
constable of the tower, and made returnable the next day in 
Westminster Hall. After the pleadings were filed and argu- 
ment made on both sides, the judges held the ease under advise- 
ment until the sixth of Ma}’’. On that day the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Pratt, afterwards Lord Camden, gave the opinion of the 
court, to the effect that the commitment of Wilkes was legal ; 
that the warrant of the Secretary of State, however, was not su- 
perior in force to that of a justice of the peace ; that it was 
not necessary to specify in the wai*rant the particular passages 
in the North Briton which contained the alleged libel ; and that 
the privilege of parliament was violated in the arrest of the 
person of the defendant, at that time a member of it. Tlie Chief 
Justice further held that the pi’ivilege of Parliament could only 
be forfeited by the crimes of treason, felony, arid breach of the 
peace. Wilkes was then discharged fi-om arrest; but he was 
forthwith prosecuted by the Attorney-General, and dismissed 
from his command as colonel of the Buckinghamshire militia. 

These incidents were but the beginning of troubles. Wilkes 
refused to make an answer to the information filed asfainst him, 
by the king’s Attorney-General ; and when Parliament convened 
in November, 1763, he prepared to enter a formal complaint for 
the breach of privilege made in his person. He was anticipated 
in this step by the promptness of Mr. Grenville, who informed 
the House that he had a message to deliver from the king. The 
message was immediately read. It set forth that his majesty 
Imving received information that Wilkes, a member of the 
House, was the author of- a seditious and dangerous libel, had 
caused" him to be apprehended therefor; that he had been dis- 
charged by the Court of Common Pleas on the ground of his 
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]>ri'\-ilcge as a ineinljor of Pavlintncnt; and Oiat tlje king, desirous 
liiat public jnslicc should not llins be eluded, had ordered all the 
papers relaling (o the luatter (o be hiid on the table of the House, 
and he. invited their attention to the su1)jcct. A violent de- 
bate ensued. 'I'ho principle for which Wilkes contended found 
7nany able advocates among the jnembers. At last, however, 
a vote being taken, a great inajoritv decided that number Fortj’"- 
Fivc of (he North Jlriton contained a false, scandalous, and ma- 
lieious libel, jna?nfestl)' tending to alienate the aflections ' of the 
people from his Jifajesty, and excite them to traitorous insurrec- 
tions. They further ordered the papci* to be burnt by tlie com- 
mon hangman. 

Wilkes was not ijitimidated in the least by these measures. 
He boldly brought forward his complaint of breach of privilege 
by the ijnpi'isonmcnt of his person, and the seizure of his papers. 
Before this subject could be discussed by tlie House, Wilkes was 
dangerously wounded in a duel with ]\fr. Martin, a member for 
Camelford ; and the matter was postponed till his recovery. On 
the 23d of November the king’s message was taken into consid- 
ci'ation. The House resolved, after a full discussion, by a major- 
ity of a bundved and twenty-five votes, that the privilege of par- 
liament did ?w( extend to a case of libel; and the peers addressed 
a memorial to his majesty setting forth their detestation of the 
arts of the demagogue, and their devotion to his person. Among 
the few eminent members who opposed these decisions was Pitt ; 
who contended that they tended to abridge the freedom and in- 
dependence of parliament, by subjecting every member who did. 
not vote with tlie minister to the dread of imprisonment. 

When the day ai’rived for the public burning of Wilkes’ po- 
j^er, a great riot occurred ; the paper was rescued from the hands 
of the hangman ; the peace officers were attacked ; a jack-boot 
and petticoat were committed to the flames ; and the sheriffs 
placed in great danger of their lives. The parliament imme- 
diately resolved that, the rioters should be punished as disturbers 
of the peace; that their conduct was dangerous to public liberty; 
and that the shefifl’s and officers deserved the thanks of the c-oun- 
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try. Notwitlistaiiflijig all this adverse innucnce, Wilkes re- 
covered damages to the amount of a thousand pounds against 
Lord Halifax fur the seizure of his papers, after a trial of frftcen 
hours’ duration. Chief dusticc Pratt presided, and in his charge 
to the jury he instructed them that general warrants, such as 
that issued in the first instance against Willccs, were illegal. On 
the other hand Parliament decreed, on the 20th of January, 17G1, 
after a vehement and protracted dehatc, that Wilkes should he 
expelled from his scat in the House. On the same day a singular 
development was made in the House of Peers. The Earl of 
Sandwich rose and informed the memhers that John Wilkes had 
outraged religion and decency hj' printing a hook of the most 
scandalous and licentious character, entitled an Essay on Woman ; 
to which notes had been apjjcndcd which were falsely ascrihed to 
a learned and right reverend prelate, Warhurton, Bishop of 
Gloucester. The facts in reference to this book wore curious. 
Wilkes wrote it, intending it as a parody on Pope’s Essay on 
Jilan. He had printed it at a private press ; only a small num- 
ber of copies had been struck ofl'; and these wore intended for 
the boon companions of his licentious and dissolute hours. Tlie 
prime minister had heard of its existence, and had obtained a 
copy b}’’ heavily bi'ibing the printer, 'whicli he laid on the table 
of the House. The instrument used in this trickery was Lord 
March, one of the most depraved and unscrupulous compan- 
ions of Wilkes himself. 

Tlie unfairness of the means thus employed by the govern- 
ment to injure Wilkes, rendered him what he chiefly desired toj 
become, a persecuted ma n, and a representative of popular li b- 
ert 3 \ The steps taken against him by Parliament only added 
to the popularity of this vile demagogue, who really despised 
liberty as much as he contemned religion and decenc 3 \ He was 
. censured by the House, and finally outlawed. Thus after a fierce 
and protracted struggle, it remained a drawn battle between the 
combatants. The Parliament declared general warrants to be 
illegal, and Wilkes had recovered damages for his arrest. But 
his paper had been stigmatized as a libel, he had. been deprived 
9 ^ 
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of ])is military rank, he liad lost liis scat in the House, and he 
%vns in fact a disgraced and ruined man ; to whom tlie empty ad- 
ulation of the multitude could be no equivalent for the torrent of 
execration and contumely from the intelligent and estimable por- 
tion of the nation, which overwhelmed him;- 

* Sec //«■ Corrofpondcticc of ihe late George Wither with his Friends, printed 
from the Original Manvseripts ; with a Memoir of Ms Life. Fp John Almon. 

0 rols. London, ISOj. 
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The financial difllcultics of the nation still engaged the attention 
of the prime minister. The annual revenues were insufficient in 
the year 1705, to meet the annual expenses of the government. 
Therefore it was that George Grenville felt the necessity of devi- 
sing some new sources of income ; and his sharp but contracted in- 
tellect discovered an expedient, of the real importance of which he 
had not the remotest conception, but which was the most decisive 
and momentous in its results ever pi’oposed or executed by any 
statesman. It occurred to him that the British colonies in Amer- 
ica should be taxed in order to increase the home revenue. Tliis 
was a measurCj the boldness of which had appalled even the res- 
olute heart of Robert Walpole, who declared during his admin- 
istration, that it was a project far too hazardous for him to 
venture upon. 

The plan adopted by which such taxation might be imposed 
upon the subjects of Britain in America, was that of Stamp Du. 
ties. It required that the innumerable certificates, dockets, clear- 
ances, and affidavits, used in the transactions of commerce be- 
tween the two countries, must, in order to be valid, be printed 
on stamped paper ; and for that stamped paper an exorbitant 
price was demanded. Nor was the increased expense the only 
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obnoxious feature in this new expedient of the minister. The 
right therein asserted by England to tax the colonies at her 
will for her own exclusive benefit, without allowing them the 
I’ight of representation in the parliament, involved a principle of 
oppression which would not only be pernicious in itself but would 
inevitably lead to other and greater extremes of tyranny, to 
which no possible limit could be set. As soon as information 
rea:Ched the colonies of this proposed imposition, many petitions 
and rriemorials were sent by them to the sovereign, . denying the 
right of the mother-country to levy such a tax, and denouncing 
the measure as unjust and inexpedient in itself. But all the ar- 
guments used were met by the assertion, that it was but proper 
that the colonies should contribute their share to the general ex- 
penses of the empire ; that large sums of money had been fre- 
quently voted by parliament to the colonies, to indemnify them 
for the losses which they had sustained in the wars which, had 
been waged against the enemies of Britain on the American con- 
tinent ; and that something was due in return for the protection 
and assistance which had been received from the mother 
country.* 

'While this momentous theme was being agitated in both 
continents, several domestic incidents of great importance oc- 
curred to the person and the family of George III. The king 
began to give, at this period, the fimt_tein porary indica tigns-of— 
that mental disease to w hich he ^-afreiuyard— became entirely 


■* In the month of February, 1756, the sum of £115,000 was voted by Par- 
liament, as a free gift and reward to the colonies of New England, New York, 
and Jersey, for their past services ; and as an encouragement to continue to 
exert themselves with vigor ; May, 1757, £50,000 was in like manner voted to 
the Carolines; and in 1768, £41,000 to Massachnsetts and Connecticnt. April, 
1709, £200,000 were voted as a compensation to the respective colonics in North 


America— JIarch, 1760, £200,000—1761, £200,000- 


-1762, £Uo, 


000— in all, one 

million seventy -two thousand pounds. Exclusive, however, of these indem- 
nifications, and of the extraordinary supplies granted in the different colonial 
assemblies, a debt of above two millions and a half had been incurred by Anier- 
icadunng the war; and this debt was far from being as yet liquidated. Ru 
it might be inferred from the conduct of the ministry, that the most trivial reve- 
nue extorted from America was deemed preferable to the largest sums freely and 
voluntarily granted. StlAhavds Memoirs of George HI. 
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snl)jr-ci, Tiic! Iinr ap}i;ir<’nl wi'*- slili in his niinont y. 1n-ing only 
{'■VO voars ohl, ninl im jtuhlic provision l)a>l inrnlf to carry 

on tin; tiovcrniucnt in case a total aluTrati'aii of the intellect of 
the soverciiin occnrreil. In April. ITtiOjihc matter vo-i'^ hronyht 
iiefiro the House of Pc.-rs at. the instance of the inonaii'h himself. 
A bill was aeconlinyly ititrofliiewl into that body, framed in ac- 
cordance with the- plan tif the lb "oncy Act of the Tweiitv'-fmirth 
of George 11. einpowerino the kinir to apjioint the queen or any 
other member of the royal family resident in Great llritain, as 
regent until the heir apparent should have attained the aget of 
C'ichtei-n years. The Cov.nctl <»f the Ib-geney were to include the 
Dukc.s of Y<irk jind (.doueest'-r, 'TnhTYni eiiry .Fred. ric .and 
I'Vederic William, William Augustu*--, Duke of Cumberland, and 
the f^tibinel ministers. Ily this means the most pressing emer- 
gency <if the one.vn w;is provided for. .Subsequently the name of 
the Princess Dowager was added to tin; list <»f tin: Council, in 
consequence of the strenuous represent.'itions of her friends in the 
govornnnmt. Tlie ju'incess was obnoxious to Grenville and to 
the cabinet which he ruled. The cllbrt which he had made to 
e.xclude her from the rc'^iuev olleiided the king; and had it been 
possible, to elleel an arr.'Uigemenl with Pitt at this crisis, he 
would have siipjdantod Grenville in the premiership. Put the 
.secret negotiations which were opened on the subject liiiled. 

The other domestic incident of importance was the. death of 
the Duke of Ciimberk'ind. uncle of George 111. The lic.-iltirof ihe 
favorite son of Caroline had long been failing. lie, had been 
sullering from a j)ava]ytic stroke, and bad nearly become blind. 
On the pc'i'ilous day of Dettingen, lie received ,'i wound whicli 
had never been entirely cured. Ills military talents wore 
re.spcclalde ; find the triumph of Culloden whieli lie tarnished by 
unparalleled cruelties to the .Scoteli bad made him tlic lasting 
favorite of the linglish nation. To liim had fallen the rare good 
fortune, to have fought and won on tluit clay one of the decisive 
battles of the world, lie enjoyed the singular lot of receiving 
from bis countrymen the constant and ambiguous title of “ the 
D.ike ; ” a peculiarity which has characterized but three English- 
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men— Marlborough, Wellington, and himself. His nature Avns 
cruel and fierce,* and he was feared much more then he was 
loved. On one occasion his nephew, afterward George III., en- 
tered his apartment, which was so completely hung around with 
all kinds of deadly weapons, that it very much resembled a min- 
iature arsenal. He took donm a sword to cxliibit it to liis vis- 
itor. The latter tui'ned jjale, fearing lest the purpose of liis j'udo 
uncle might be, to dispatch him after tlie example of a certain 
Duke of Gloucester, of blood}’- and savage memory. Yet the Duke 
possessed some generous traits. Having once lost his pocket- 
book at the Newmarket races, he remarked to a half-pa}* officer 
wdio had found it, and brought it to him : “ Pray keep it, Sir ; if 
you had not found it, its contents would before this have been 
in the hands of the blacklegs.” On the Slst of October, 1705, 
when at his town-house in Grosvenor Street, he was suddenly 
seized -with a fit of suffocation. The Duke of Newcastle .and 
Lord Albemarle were present. One of liis valets attempted to 
bleed him. He quietly remarked: “It is all over,” and im- 
mediately expired. Tlius passed au'ay the only mcinbor of the 
House of Hanover in England, who ever possessed the slightest 
claim to any superiority of intellect or elevation of soul. He 
died in his forty-sixth year. 

One of the last acts performed by the Duke was his intrfy- 
duction of the Rockingham ministry. At the earnest request of 


the king — who had learned to detest Grenville, his mcanno.'^s, his 
narrow-mindedness and his everlasting speeches, beyond ojidur- 
ance — he had undertaken and performed this task. The ^f.ar- 
quis of Rockingham w.as a person of great probity, of respeetable 
talents, of amiable manners, and of e.xcellcnt character. He wan 


indeed no orator; and never rose to .address the house on any or. 
e.asion, even after years of e.xperienre and practice, without a d--- 
gree of nervous .agitation which he could not cnnc- al. Hi-; mo t 
eminent qu.alities were iii.s prudence, and hisfiiminar iuqu.ijjit.-m.-.- 
with the wants and resources of the ernpirm Mr. .u .-!! u .n . 

.appointed Chnneellor of the Kxch.-.qu- r. D-.M K-mont Ir 
finst Lord of the Admindty, and th.‘ Duke of Gruit-n, a ym g 
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A Oiird party, lieadcd liy William Pitt, fontcanlod tlial Par- 
liament was not competent to lav tlie colonies, an<l that the Act 
was in itself mill ami void. This pesifion he defended with great 
clocjneiiee and forci-. The chief argument which may he ad- 
vanei-d in snpjiort of this jiosition, is based on the jn ineiplc that 
in justice there can he no taxation without representation. 
However true the position may he in general, that the IJritish 
Legislature was comj>etent to pa'^s laws taxing all British siih- 
jia,-ts, that position is (jualified hythe single restriction, that those 
subjects thus taxed should he repr<sent<'il in the natiojuil Legis- 
lature. 'J'hev should he, permitted t<> have, a voice, in reference 
to the. adoption of nKai-sures, the expenses and the cunsaapiences 
ofwhicJi they were expected to share. Having had no j)art in 
the. councils of the home government, no influence in the adoption 
or rejection of the policy jmrsued, cither in rofcroiice to tlient; 
.solves or to others, the}' should he free from all responsihility on 
the subject. 

These were the views entert.aincd by the colonists them- 
selves, The Stamp Act was permitted by tlie British govern- 
ment to retain the f()rce of law; hut when the day appointed for 
its operation to commence, arrived, the people displayed the ut- 
most indignation against it. The colors of the .ships in the Ameri- 
can harbors wore, litmg at half-mast. Tlie mufiled bolls of the 
churches sotinded forth mournful peals. Copies of the Act were 
burnt by the. populace. Cargoes of the stamped paper were taken 
from tlie ships, and consigned to the flames. The houses of those 
who had been appointed to .sell the stamps were assailed by mobs ; 
and justices of the peace gave notice, that they would regard the 
use of such paper in their judicial proceedings as invalid. On 
the 1st of November, 1708, the day appointed for the use of 
the stamps to commence throughout the colonics, scarcely a 
sheet of it could be found. The provincial assemblies met and 

well ns on all others, nro to be foiintl in their grentest fulness and accuracy in 
“ The Parliamentary History of England from the Earliest Period to tlio Year 
1803,” in thirty-six volumes, octavo, London. For the proceedings in rofcrcnco 
to the Stamp Act, and its Ecpcal, see Vol, xvi., published in 1813, p. 1C2, teq. 
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Lord Chatham’s Inefficiency — His Illness — ^His Absurd Conduct — His Singular Seclu- 
sion — Inflexibility of George III. — ^Resignation of Lord Chatham — ^The Parliamen- 
tary Election of 176S — Renewal of the Contest with Wilkes — His Repeated Election 
to, and Expulsion from, Parliament — His Ultimate Defeat — Charter of the British 
East India Company — ^The Letters of Junius — Intense Excitement produced by 
their Appearance. 

The nation Avas destined to Tie grievously disappointed in the re- 
sults produced by the last introduction of Lord Chatham to the 
highest and most responsible seat in the goA’'ernment. The sa- 
gacity, the consistency, and the resistless energy Avhich had for- 
merly rendered him the salvation and ’glory of England, now 
appeared to have forsaken him. A new project was set on foot 
for the taxation of the American Colonies. Charles Townshend, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, seems to have been one of the 
prime mor^ers on this occasion ; for he boasted in the House of 
Commons “ that he knew how to draw a revenue from the Col- 
onies without giving them oifence.” He announced his neAV 
project in the cabinet. Mr. Grenville and General Conway, the 
latter at that time Secretary of State, approA’^ed of it. It is 
probable that Lord Bute, still the favorite of the Princess Hoav- 
ager, Avas the secret, yet most actiA’^e, originator of this new plan 
of extortion. In March, 1767, its efficiencj’’ and expediency Avere 
discussed and sustained in the cabinet ; but the continued ab- 
sence of Lord Chatham from their deliberations, AAdiich occurred 
at this period, Avas the chief reason why the subject Avas even 
proposed and entertained. Ttie bill in question imposed duties 
on glass, tea, paper, and painter’s colors, imported from' Great 
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Britain into the colonies. This measure was supposed to he less 
ohnoxious from tlie fact that port duties had before this period 
been exacted for the purpose 'of commercial regulation. This 
was particularly tiie ease in reference to an act passdd in the 
sixtli year of the reign of George II. The same power which en- 
abled Parliament to impose duties in the one case, it was asserted, 
rendered the act valid in the other ; and no objection was appre- 
hended by tile home government on the part of the. distant col- 
onies. Had Lord Chatham been able or willing at this crisis, to 
take an active part in the measures of a government of which he 
was nominally the head, this absurd opinion ivould have been 
refuted, and the pernicious measures resulting from it would 
have been avoided. 

But the great minister was afflicted at this period by a singu- 
lar and a somewhat mysterious disease, which rendered him little 
more than a mere puppet ; and secluded him wholly from the 
nation, and even from his associates in the cabinet. A difference 
of opinion has always existed in reference to this subject. Some 
have asserted that the whole matter was a mere pretence and 
fraud, intended to excuse him from the labors and the responsi- 
bilities of the government at a dangerous' and critical crisis; 
that while he clung to the shadow and the glory of place and 
power, he meanly avoided its perils and its miseries. Others 
contended that at this time the great genius of Chatham be- 
came shrouded in a total eclipse; that he became utterly de- 
ranged ; and that he secluded himself, or was secluded, to escape 
the shame and the disgrace which such a calamity entailed. 
Neither of these suppositions possessed the least shadow of 
truth or probability. 

The fact was, that the chronic gout with which Lord Chatham 
had been afflicted during the whole of his life, at this period as- 
sumed a wandering and ill-declared condition. It fell upon his 
nerves, and although it left him in the full possession of his men- 
tal powers, it rendered the exercise of them dangerous and per- 
nicious in the highest degree. The effect of this peculiar ner- 
vous state has been exhibited in the lives of many other distin- 
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guished men of genius. Cowper’s muse would only sing at 
stated intervals and under peculiar influences, Collins and 
Thompson also suffered under these inequalities of the intellec- 
tual faculties ; and the immortal strains of Milton never flowed be- 
tween the autumnal and vernal equinox but his mind became 
genial and creative only when the temperature of spring revived 
all nature, and made the groves and valleys musical with the 
spngs of birds. Thus a temporary inaptitude fell at this period 
upon the mind of Chatham, Even the writing of an ordinary 
letter overpowered him. Lady Cliatham has herself described 
his singular condition in a letter to one of his most intimate 
friends.* “ The state of extreme weakness and illness in which 
my Lord finds himself, from the gout not being fixed, obliges 
him to beg leave of your Lordship to acknowledge by my hand, 
the honor of your much obliging letter.” He continued in this 
state during the period of a year and a half. In October, 1768, 
he had an'interview with the Duke of Grafton, after frequent and 
earnest solicitation. Of that interview, and the impression pro- 
duced by it, the Duke said : “ I must confess, from the length 
of my Lord’s illness, and the manner in which the gout is ' dis- 
persed upon his habit, that I believe there is but small prospect 
of his ever being able to enter much into business again. f ” The 
ministry, though deprived of the benefit of his talents, still pos- 
sessed and valued the influence of his name ; but he excluded 
them totally from personal interviews. Even the ordinary cor- 
respondence of the Earl devolved upon Lady Chatham. Both the 
king and the cabinet regarded the event of his resignation as a 
great calamity ; and hence, though he was a mere cipher in the 
government, he was nominally at its head. It is curious to ob- 
serve how earnestlj’' the ministers implored him to grant one of 
them an interview ; and the piteous manner in which he declined. 
The Duke of Grafton declared in one of his letters : “ If I could 
ne allowed but a few minutes to wait on you, it would give me 

* To Lord Camden, 23d of January, 1768. Correspondence of William -Pitt. 
Edited hy Taylor and Pringle. London, 1838. Vol. iii., p. 317. 

t Corre^ondcnce of Lord Chatham, Vol. iii., p. 337. 
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great, relief; for the moment is too critical for your Lordship’s 
advice and direction not to he necessary.” The enfeebled statesman 
replied by the hand of his wife : « Lord Chatham, still unable to 
YTite, begs leave to assure the Duke of Grafton of his best re- 
spects, and, at the same time, to lament that the continuation of 
his illness reduces him to the painful necessity of most earnest- 
ly entreating his grace to pardon him, if he begs to be allowed 
to decline the honor of the visit which the Duke has so . kindly 
proposed.” On a subsequent occasion Cliatham responded to a 
similar proposition ; “ He implores the Duke of Grafton to be 
persuaded that nothing less than impossibility prevents him from 
seeing him. The first moment health and strength return, Lord 
Chatliam will humbly request permission to renew, at his majes- 
ty’s feet, all the sentiments of duty and most devoted attach- 
ment.” 

At length the cabinet became desperate in their inability to 
extricate themselves from their difficulties, and the king was in- 
duced to address an autograph letter to his favorite minister on 
the state of affairs. The royal writer said : “ No one has more 
cautiously avoided writing to you than myself, during your late 
indisposition ; but the moment is so extremely critical, that' I 
cannot possibly delay it any longer. By the letter you received 
yesterday from the Duke of Grafton, you must perceive the 
anxiety he and the President at present labor under. The Chan- 
cellor is very much in the same situation. This is equally owing 
to the majority in the House of Lords, amounting on the Friday 
only to six and on the Tuesday to three, though I made two of 
my brothers vote on both those days ; and to the great cold- 
ness shown those three ministers by Lord Shelburne, whom they , 
as well as myself, imagine to be rather a secret enemy ; the 
avowed enmity of Mr. Townshend ; and the resolution of Lieuten- 
ant-general Conway to retire, though without any view of enter- 
ing into faction. 

" My firmness is not dismayed by these unpleasant appear- 
ances : for, from the hour you entered into office, I have uniformly 
relied on your firmness to act in defiance to that hydra faction 
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which has never appeared to the height it now does, till within 
these few weeks. Though your relations, the Bedfords; and the 
Rockinghams are joined, with intention to storm my closet, yet 
if I was mean enough to submit, they own they would not join 
in forming an administration ; therefore nothing but confusion 
could be obtained. 

“ I am. strongly of opinion with the answer you sent the 
Duke of Grafton ; but, by a note I have received from him, I 
fear I cannot keep him above a day, unless you would see him 
and give him encouragement. Your duty and affection for my 
person, your own honor, call on you to make an effort : five 
minutes’ conversation with you would raise his spirits, for his 
heart is good; niine, I thank Heaven, wants no rousing: my 
love to my country, as well as what I owe to my own character 
and to my family, prompt me not to yield to faction. Be firm, 
and you will find me amply ready to take as active a part as the 
hour seems to require. Tliough none of my ministers stand by 
me, I caimot truckle.” * 

In response to this urgent letter from the royal hand the 
afilicted statesman answered : “ Lord Chatham . most humbly 
begs leave to lay himself with all duty at the king’s feet, and 
fearing, lest he may not have rightly apprehended his Majesty’s 
most gracious commands, humbly entreats his Majesty to permit 
him to say, that seeing the Duke of Grafton to-morrow morning 
he understands it not to be his Majesty’s pleasure that he should 
attend his Majesty any part of the day to-morrow. He is un- 
happily obliged to confess that the honor and weight of such an 
audience would have been more than he could sustain in his 
present exti’eme weakness of nerves and spirit.” 

One would naturally suppose that such a letter would have 
excited the royal pity, and that a minister so desperately afilicted 

* This remarkable letter is inserted at length, because it throws a clear and 
convincing light not only upon the estimate in which the King held the charac- 
ter and services of Chatham ; but also because it reveals the state of the King’s 
inind, the force .of faction, the dismay of the ministers, the dissensions of the 
cabinet, and the miseries which often attend the possession of the most coveted 
boons of high rank, extensive authority, and illustrious name. 
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and enervated vonld liavc been permitted at last to rest in 
jieace. . 13ijt such "was not tlie Ihct. Several days afterward, the 
difllcnltics of the cabinet having increased, tlie king again applied 
to Chatham, to lay before hiin a plan by which the government 
might bo extricated from its embarrassments. The persecuted 
and unhappy statesman answered by the hand of his wife : 
“ Lord Cliatham, totally incapable, from an increase of illness, 
to use his pen, most humbly begs to lay himself with all duty 
and submission at the king’s feet, and witli unspeakable affection 
again to represent to his Jlajesty the most unhappy and uttei' 
disability which his present state of health as yet continues to 
lay liim under ; and once more most humblj" to implore compassion 
and pardon from his Majestj^ for the cruel situation wliich still 
deprives him of the possibility of activity, and of proving to his 
Majesty the trutli of an unfeigned zeal, in the present moment 
rendered useless.” Tliis pitiful reply, the spirit of -which is so 
utterly craven, and unwortliy of any being possessing the human 
form, especially of one having the mental superiority of Lord 
Chatham, seems at last to have melted the heart, aud excited the 
sympathy,of the obdurate and headstrong monarch; who ended his 
persecutions by prescribing a physician for his afflicted minister. 

It is evident, tliat during this mysterious interval Chatham 
Avas not insane, as Avas generally supposed, for several reasons. 
His colleagues addressed him letters, as to a perfectly sane per- 
son. The ansAvers which they received in reply were evidently 
the production of a person in the full possession of his faculties. 
When his illness Avas greatest he Avrote a perfectly rational letter 
to George III. with his OAvn hand. At the same period he tAidce 
held personal intervieAVs with one of his colleagues in the min- 
istry, in Avhich he displayed no evidence -vvhatever of mental de- 
rangement. 

At length, after nearly tAvo years spent in seclusion and sick- 
ness, the- health of the prime minister still remained feeble, and 
his capacity for mental effort utterly suspended. In October, 
ITeS, he delivered himself from the anomalous nature of his po- 
sition by resigning. The death of Mr. Townshend had taken 
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place some time previous to this event ; and Lord North became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in his stead. The Duke of Grafton 
also resigned at a later date, when Lord North was transferred 
to tlie post of Eirst Lord of the Trestsurj. Thomas Townshend 
succeeded Lord North as Paymaster of. the Forces. Thus did 
the Great Commoner pass away for the last time from tliat high 
place which he had once occupied with such unrivalled splendor 
and celebrity. He survived his last resignation of office for ten 
years. His release from its burdens and responsibilities seemed 
to operate as a charm upon his health. He soon began to re- 
cover ; and in a few months we again behold him in the House 
of Peers, displaying a degree of eloquence against the measure's 
of a short-sighted and pernicious ministry which, tliough only the 
shadow of what his oratorical exhibitions once had been^-still 
surpassed and overwhelmed all his rivals.* ^ 

* Lord Chatham was the favorite of his countrymen in his own day^iarkable 
admiration of succeeding generations ; but it is curious to observe the ,.’®®j[iiation. 
passed upon his character by that sarcastic and sagacious critic, Ho “1 aeicrri. 
^ole, who, in his celebrated “ Memoirs of the Reign of George III.,’**’®’ ^ ® 

expres.sed himself in reference to different periods of the life of this ■ ' the eleC- 

“ Lord Chatham had already commenced that extraordinary scen,^j.oJled the 
sion of himself which he afterwards carried to an excess that passed, ahd uv - 
wonder, for a long access of ft'enzy'' P. 342. 

The mai situation to which Lord Chatham had reduced himself.” Ib., 
p. 402. 

“ 'ihe pride and folly of Lord Chatham.” 3., p. 402. 

“ The wildness of Lord Chatham baffled all policy.” IL, p. 416. 

“ The madness or mad conduct of Lord Chatham.” Vol. iii., p, 67. 

“ Lord Chatham’s wild actions of passion and scorn.” 75., p. 435. 

“ The Chancellor Camden had given many hints of his friend’s/rensy.” Vf 

111., p. 251. ■ ' 

“ As if there were dignity in folly, and magic in perverseness — as if the wa7 
to govern mankind was to insult their understandings — the conduct of Lord 
Chatham was the very reverse of common sense, and made up of such undis- 
sembled scorn of all the world, that his friends could not palliate it, nor bis ene- 
mies be blamed fof resolving it into madness. He was scarce lame, and even 
paraded through the town in a morning to take the air ; yet he neither went to 
the king, nor suffered any of the ministers [his colleagues'] to come to him.” Vol. 

11., p. 426. 

“ Lord Chatham might have given firmness and almost tranquillity to the 
country ; might have gone farther towards recruiting our finances than any rea- 
10 
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Tilo general election which took place in 17G8 to supply 
vacancies in parliament, was characterized hy unusual disorder. 
The current price of boroughs was greatly increased by the pro- 
fuse expenditure of money exhibited by the ambitious and 
wealthy nabobs who, having returned from Hindostan with vast 
fortunes, desired to obtain seals and influence in the British 
Legislature. So desperate were the contests for seats that 
many opulent candidates were utterly ruined. The abuses 
which prevailed were carried to their utmost extremes in the 
county of Middlesex ; and from that place the notorious Wilkes 
was returned, after a contest of unccpnallcd violence and bitter- 
jicss. TJjis demagogue liad been outlawed for his contempt of 
court, in not appearing to answer a previous charge in West- 
min.-tcr Hall. He had remained on the continent during several 
years. At length he returned to London, immediately before 
appearing publicly at Guildhall, had first offered 
ren'eWA*'^^® popular candidate to the inhabitants of the metrop- 
^jj.j.g^TS^'^'^roclaimcd himself the champion of free speech, of a 
form ' unrestricted rights of the people. In Lon- 

Chatli'c '^^as ignominiously defeated. He was not dis- 
_ . uy this untoward event; but immediately offered him- 

self to the electors of Middlesex. Here he obtained a decisive 
majority, and the exultation of tliepopulace was unbounded. They 
paraded the streets, illuminated their houses, and insulted the 
chief magistrate Harley, in conseq^uence of his knoAvn repugnance 
:o the demagogue. 

This triumph was at the same time accompanied by a morti- 
ing defeat. 'On, the suits which had been previously instituted 
- against Wilkes he was condemned to suffer two years imprison- 
ment, to pay a fine of a thousand pounds, and give security for 
his good behavior for seven years. The populace rescued 

sonable man could hare expected ; but, alas ! his talents were not adequate to 
that task. The multiplication-table did not admit of being treated as epic, and 
Lord Chatham had.but that one style. Whether rmlly 02 a of his senses, or con • 
scions how much the mountebank had concurred to make the great man, he 
plunged deeper and deeper into retreat, and left the nation a prey to faction and 
to insufdcient persons that he had chosen for his coadjutors.” Vol. ii., p. 433. 

■ ■ \ 
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him from the hands of the officers, as they were conducting 
him to prison, and then carried him in triumph through the city. 
Wilkes afterward surrendered himself to the of^cers of the 
crown, and Avent to prison. When Parliament subsequently 
met, he Avas expelled from the House by an oA^erAAffielming major- 
ity ; although the demagogue mustered not a few ardent and able 
adAmcates among the members, A ncAv Avfit Avas issued for the 
holding of another election in Middlesex, and Wilkes Avas again 
returned by a still greater majority. The house Avas noAv placed 
in a critical dilemma. If they persisted in their course .they 
might endanger the tranquillity of the nation, and -the security 
of the government. If thf^^eceded, they Avould incur universal 
contempt. After cowT^ '^y-% deliberation, the House resolved 
that “Mr. Wilke^%,..ig''been once expelled, Avas incapable of 
sitting in the same Parliament, and that tlie election Avas thei'e- 
fore void.” A third writ AA'-as immediately issued, and Wilkes AA'as 
a third time chosen. In these proceedings we have a remarkable 
and amusing illustration of English obstinacy and determination. 
In this dilemma Colonel Luttrell, a member of the House, resign- 
ed his seat, and offered himself as a rival candidate to the elec- 
tors ’ of Middlesex, being assured by those AAdio controlled the 
'on of the House that, in any case, he Avould be receiA'^ed by 
bament as the member elect. A fourth election took place ; 

•.es Avas again chosen by a vast majority.; and he Avas re- 
, 'd by the sheriffs : but Luttrell having presented a petition 
A seat to the House, he Avas declared, after a long and fu- 
ebate, to have been duly elected.* 
whole nation Avas noAV convulsed Avith mingled rage and 
,tion. Never before during the long series of genera- 
.11 Avhich the British Constitution had existed and flour- 
ished, had such a perilous crisis occurred. The occasion AA’-as 
regarded by reflecting persons of all classes as decisive of the 
future fate of the government. The Commons had thus taken 

* See “ Parliamentary History of England from the Earliest Period till 1803,” 
Vol. xvi., p. 2G2. The votes cast for Wilkes on the fourth election were 1,243 ; 
those given for Luttrell were 296. 
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consistently arlherod to it throughout. 
.1 he electors of j^Iiddlesox liad acted Avith equal resolution and 
consistenev. Otlicr obnoxious persons had been formerly ex- 
pelled from the luuise by its own action. Kobert. Walpole had 
incurred this fate in 171 1, Sergeant Comyns in ITl.o, and Bed- 
ford in 1727. But in all timsc instances the decision of the Com- 
mons had been in accordanoe with the popular Avill, and no pop- 
ular disturbance had been apprehended. The present instance 
was diflbrcnt in its nature; and great fears were apprcliendcd that 
the ligatures which hound tlie nation together, would be scA'crccl 
b}' the violent struggles through which it might at this crisis be 
compelled to j)ass. Nevertheless, the firm position taken by the 
liouso eventually prevailed OA'er popular opposition and prcA'alent 
fears ; and Wilkes having been finally expelled, ventured no 
longer to intrude into the legislature. His supporters subsided 
for a time into quiet submission to the will of the Parliament 
which had been so plainly and so singularly expressed on this 
memorable occasion. 

In 17G0 two acts of importance were passed by the legisla- 
ture. The charter of the East India Company Avas reneAved for 
five years, and the iniquitous schemes of this gigantic monopoly 
Avere again commended and approA'-ed by the rcpresentatiA’-es of 
the nation. During the same session the private debts of 
George III. Avere liquidated by a Amte of the house from the re- 
..sourccs of the national treasury, to the amount of fiA’^e hundred 
thousand pounds. This remarkable act of liberality AA'as per- 
formed, even Avithout the formality of a scrutiny having been 
made into the specific details Avhich SAvelled the sum total to so 
enormous an amount. 

The restless spirit of the arch-agitator Wilkes did not per- 
mit the public mind to repose for any length of time, in refer 
ence to his claims as member elect to Parliament for Middle- 
sex ; and this subject Avas again dragged before the public mind 
by the able and crushing strictures of a poAverful but unknoAvii 
advocate of the interests of the popular favorite. The first letter 
of the terrible Junivs bears date January 21st, 1769. The re- 
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by the hlarquis of Rockingham, on the 20th of January, 1770 ; 
and the measure, in consequence of the critical state of the public 
mind, was sustained by a majority of the members. The investi- 
gation of the universal discontents which agitated the nation was 
appointed to commence on the -second day of the ensuing Feb- 
ruary ; at which time it was determined tliat the house should re- 
solve itself into a committee of inquiry. But before the arrival of 
that momentous day, on the preceding 2Sth of January, the 
prime minister, the Duke of Gi*afton, unexpectedly and suddenly 
resigned.'^ This act took the nation by surprise ; but its motive 
was readily divined. The crafty peer endeavored thereby to 
shield himself from the overwhelming flood of obloquy which 
woidd follow his retention of an office, the possession of which 
on his part, had led to so many and such great popular evils. 
The vacant office was immediately filled by Lord North ; and 
thus in February, 1770, one of the most memorable administra- 
tions presented .by the whole range of English history began. 

/ 

* Horace Walpole, in his “ Memoirs of the Reign of George III.” thus ex- 
plains the causes of the resignation of the Duke of Grafton at this crisis. His 
opinions must always be taken cum grano salts. 

'“His fall was universally ascribed to his pusillanimity / but whether be- 
trayed by his fears or his friends, he had certainly been the chief author of his 
own disgrace. His haughtiness, indolence, reserve, and improvidence, had con- 
jured up the storm, but his ohstinacy and feebleness — always relaying each other 
and always mal-d-propos — were the radical cause of all the numerous absurdities 
that discolored his conduct and exposed- him to desei'ved reproaches; nor had he 
depth of understanding to counterbalance the defects of his temper. The details 
of his conduct were as weak and preposterous as the great lines of it.” P. 70, 
vol. iv. 



CnAPTER 7. 


Loril Xorlli becomes Premier— neiiewnl of "Wilkes's Case— Tbc Stami) Act— "WllkcB 
elected an Alderman of London — Ills Contest witb tlic Court — Growiup Troubles 
with the American C.olonh.‘S — llenjamln Franklin In Kngland- First Convention 
of tbf) American Congress- Petition presented to George III. by "Wilkes ns Mayor 
of London— Commencement of the Itevolutionnry War— Hostilities between Eng- 
land and France— Disturbances In Ireland— Death of Lord Chatham. 


Lonn North, by liis cntranco into the British ministry, inherited 
a legacy of troubles. The nation was still divided in reference 
to the conflict between tlie Court and Wilkes, for such in reality 
was the nature of the dispute; while the disaflection of the 
American Colonies remained undiminished. The friends of 
Wilkes moved in the House of Commons that “ the house ouglit 
to judge of elections by the law of the land and by the former 
custom and practice of Parliament.” Tliis motion was intended 
to be followed by others setting fortli that the former expulsion 
of Wilkes by the Commons was illegal and unjust. To avert 
the long and furious contest which would inevitably have ensued. 
Lord North adroitly amended this motion, which had been intro- 
duced by Mr. Dowdeswell, by adding, “ that the judgment for- 
merly passed by tho house in the case of Mr. Wilkes was agree- 
able to the laAV of the land, and in accordance with the usage of 
Parliament.” This amendment was carried by two hundred and 
twenty-four votes against a hundred and eighty ; and thus for a 
short time the subject was laid over, but not finally settled or 
disposed of. In May, 1770, Lord Chatham, who, being out of. 
the ministry, was necessarily in opposition, moved in the House 
of Peers a bill for reversing the judgment of expulsion passed by 
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the Cornmons in the case of 'Wilkes. But his proposition was 
lost by an overwhelming majority, after a protracted and animated 
debate. 

The attention of Parliament was for a time diverted from the 
case of Wilkes and its attendant difficulties, which seemed to 
have become perennial and endless, to those connected with the 
American Colonies. Lord North liad readily discerned that the 
taxes which had been imposed in tlie colonies, upon the several 
objects of domestic use already enumerated, could never be col- 
lected, and might produce the most disastrous effects upon the 
unity and peace of the empire. He therefore moved the repeal 
of the obnoxious taxes on all the articles except tea. He sup- 
posed it to be proper to retain a duty on something, in order 
thereby to indicate the still existing supremacy of Bidtain. It 
was contended by the ministry and their supporters, that a total 
repeal could not be made until the dignity of the mother country 
had been vindicated by the submission of the colonies to her 
power, as indicated by their obedience in reference to this point. 
After a long discussion the minister carried his motion ; yet only 
by^ an insignificant majority of sixty-two. The tax on tea re- 
mained ; and that tax, though utterly insignificant in itself, after- 
ward became the cause of that revolutionary struggle which pro- 
duced the dismemberment of the British Empire, and gave 
existence to the greatest republic of modern times. 

During the session of Parliament of 1771, the disturbances 
made by the arch-demagogue Wilkes again assumed a formid- 
able importance. Two printers, named Thompson and Wheble, 
were arrested for reporting the speeches ’ delivered in the Com- . 
mons. A resolution was passed commanding them to appear 
and answer to this charge at the bar of the house. The printers 
paid no attention to this summons ; when the house resolved that 
they should be .taken into custody by the sergeant-at-arms. The 
accused absconded, and a reward of fifty pounds was offered for 
their apprehension. Wheble was soon arrested, and taken be- 
fore Wilkes, who had been elected an alderman of London, /or 
a hearing. As might have been anticipated, Wilkes discharged 
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the defendant from custody, and further honiid him over to pros- 
ecute the person wJio Jiad apprcliended liim. The impudence 
of Wilkes even went much further. He addressed a letter to 
.the Earl of Hal i fa. \', then Secretary of State, in whicli he asserted 
that Wheble liad been apprcliended in violation of the rights of 
an Englishman, as well as of the chartered j'^i'ivilcges of a citizen 
of London. Other printers had b}- this time been arrested for 
the same oflencc. I’hcy wore taken before Crosb}' the i^Layor, 
and Wilkes and Oliver, Aldermen of London, their cases heard, 
the wai’rant of arrest declared illegal, the prisoners discharged, 
and the messenger of the Commons committed to prison in de- 
fault of bail, for having made a false arrest. 

Eor this defiance of the authority of Parliament, the oflend- 
ing magistrates were summoned to appear at the bar of the 
house. Crosby and Oliver obeyed, and after a hearing and ar- 
gument upon their conduct, they were committed prisoners to 
the Tower. Wilkes had refused to a])pcar, c.vcept in his scat as 
member for the county of ^Middlesex. Crosby and Oliver availed 
themselves of the writ of Habeas Corpus, which they obtained 
from the Court of Common Pleas. But they wore remanded 
after a protracted hearing ; and they remained in custody till the 
end of the session ; when, by operation of law, they were dis- 
charged. The king was further provoked at this period, by 
another petition from the city of London, remonstrating against 
an invasion of their rights in some encroachments which were 
made upon the river Thames by public embanlcments. This 
memorial produced no eflect except to irritate the sovereign, who 
■ had at this period to endure the additional misfortune of the 
death of his mother. Augusta, the Princeis Dowager of Wales, 
died on the 8th of Eebruary, 1772, in the fifty-third year of her 
age. . Important changes also took place in the cabinet. Tlie 
Earl of Harcourt became Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland ; Charles 
Jenkinson was appointed vice-treasurer of the same ; and Charles 
James Eox, a young statesman and orator, who afterward -filled 
a place in English parliamentary history second only to that of 
10 * 
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the Earl of Chatham, appeared upon the scene, and took a seat 
at tlie hoard of the Treasmy. 

During 1773 and several succeeding years, the peace of the' 
nation vas not disturbed at home by any events of importance j. 
nor was the life of George III. signalized by any domestic inci- 
dent of interest. Tlic subject Avhich occupied the chief attention 
of the king, the parliament, and the people, was the disaffection 
of the American Colonies. Lord Nortl), who still retained the 
post of prime minister, was not unwilling to conciliate. His 
nature was neither unreasonable nor tyrannical ; nor was his in- 
tellect narrow and superficial. But events had rapidly transpired 
in the hostile and restive colonies, which soon placed all possi- 
bility of adjustment and Tcconciliation out of the question. The 
tea which had been consigned to the merchants of Boston, and 
upon which a light duty had been imposed, was violently de- 
stroyed. A spirit of rebellion against British rule, and a deter- 
mination to achieve a total independence and separation from the 
mother country, rapidly pervaded all the colonies. They seemed 
willing to pay millions for defence, but not a penny for tribute 
The assembly of the' colony of Massachusetts addressed to the 
legislatures of the other colonies a circular letter, recommending 
them to discuss measures which might lead to resistance to the 
tyranny of Bi’itain, and to freedom from her power. The same - 
assembly voted an address to the king, in which they boldly de- 
manded that he should remove the governor and lieutenant-gov- 
ernor for ever from the province. Benjamin Franklin presented 
the petition in person to Lord Dartmouth, as the agent of the 
province of Massachusetts Bay in England. The ultimate result 
of this step was, that a bill was introduced into Parliament for 
the purpose of still further encroaching upon the liberties of that 
colony, which was regarded as the leader in all the rebellious 
movements which had as yet taken place in America. This bill 
provided that the nomination of councillors, judges, and magis- 
trates of all kinds should be vested in the British crown, and 
should be removable at pleasure. It was passed by an over- 
whelming majority in May, 1774. A military force was sent to 
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Boston at the same time, under the command of General Gage, 
to overawe the rehellious descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers 
into submission to the demands of their tyrants. He conveyed 
to that city the knowledge of the fact that, as a punishment for 
past contumacy, the port of Boston had been removed, by an act 
of Parliament, to the town of Salem. 

These outrages rapidly brought matters to a decisive and 
portentous crisis .throughout the colonies. A Congress composed 
of delegates from all of them convened in September, 1774, at 
Philadelphia. That Congress passed resolutions sympathizing 
with the colony of Massachusetts in its conflict with the British 
monarch. It also prepared an address to the king, and a memo- 
rial to the British people, in both of which their alleged griev- 
ances were set forth in decisive language. The British' monarch 
and people seemed to turn a deaf ear to these appeals. Petitions 
presented to Parliament by those subjects who were opposed to 
the policy of the court, were consigned to the Committee of 
Oblivion. The Parliament 'refused to hear evidence in reference 
to the allegations contained in the petition of Congress to the 
king. A bill introduced by Lord Chatham for the purpose of 
settling the troubles in the colonies was rejected by a large ma- 
jority. The colonies were at last declared to be in a state of 
open rebellion against the legitimate authority of their gracious 
sovereign. A petition which was presented to the* king by 
"Wilkes in person, who had been elected Lord Mayor of London, 
and then represented the corporation, expressing the, abhorrence 
of the citizens of the capital of the measures of oppression which 
had been pursued by the government, to the injury of their fellow- 
subjects in the colonies, Avas spurned with contempt from the 
foot of the throne. The policy adopted by Lord North, and by 
the court and ministry under his guidance, Avas intended to up. 
hold the dignity and supremacy of Britain in America; but the 
.results actually produced Avere A’-astly different from that proposed. 
While the British government became more obstinate, the col- 
onists became more resolute and ' rebellious. Preparations for 
hostilities Avere then made throughout the length and breadth of 
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the l.ancl. The first hktod slicd in tlic great cause of libertj in 
tlie Isew ^Yorld, fio^vcd at Lexington. Brother liad armed 
against hrotlicr, and a conflict had at last begun which could end 
by no compromise ; but whieli must result either in total subjec- 
tion or in complete enfranchisement. The battle of Bunker Hill 
soon followed ; and tlie whole continent was thrown into a frenzy 
of patriotic ardor and excitement. George Washington — a hero 
whose glory now overshadows the civilized world with a radiance 
purer, nobler, and brighter, than that which has beeii achieved 
other mortal — having takcji command of the continental 
army, drove Lord Howe from the heights of Boston, and re- 
leased that capital from its perilous position. On the 4th of 
Jul}’’, 177G, the colonics proclaimed by their Congress assembled 
at Philadelphia, their Declaration of Independence ; and then en- 
sued all the thrilling and memorable incidents of a seven years’ 
struggle for deliverance from the power of a detested tyrant. 
General Howe obtained a victory on Long Island. Washington 
changed the tide of battle at Trenton. And while the respective 
combatants fought throughout the length and breadth of the 
thirteen colonies vdth variable success, tlie determination of the 
king and his ministers remained unmoved by calamities and de- 
feats, by popular threatenings, and by the opposition of enlight- 
ened patriots in Parliament. In vain did the great Chatham 
exert his waning powers to their utmost in opposition to the 
war. In vain, with a degree of pathos and eloquence which in 
one so aged and feeble has never been equalled, did he condemn 
not only the principles for which the war was waged, but also 
the means which were employed to carry it on. In vain did he 
appeal to the light reverend prelates wdio sat near him in the 
hall which witnessed his final efforts, by every consideration of 
religion and humanity, to oppose some of the measures thus em- 
ployed. In vain did he invoke the spirit and humanity of his 
countrymen, appeal to their wisdom and prudence, and urge 
every consideration which should influence sagacious, profound, 
and liberal statesmen, in opposition to that unjust and tyrannical 
crusade against the most sacred rights of man. And it was in 
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vain that the greatest of British statesmen j)erished at last, in the 
midst of hi . exertions in support of a hill which proposed, in the 
British Parliament, the immediate and complete recognition of 
the independence of the American colonies.* 

While tliese and otlier disasters were occurring to the British 
arms and supremacy in America, defeat followed defeat in other - 
portions of the world. Tlie English flag was dishonored by Ad- 
miral Keppel and Sir Hugh Pelissier, in their conflicts with the 
Erench, .:ho had become the allies of the rebellious colonies. 
St. Vincent and Grenada were captured by the fleets of that 
power. The combined armaments of France and Spain boldly 
entered the British channel, and haughtily defied the power of 
the mistress of the seas. The adjacent kingdom of Ireland was 
disturbed by public discontents, and iii the Irish Parliament, an 
address was voted to the king demanding the obnoxious boon of 
free trade, as the only means of saving the nation from impend- 
ing ruin. Thus on every hand was the mind of George III. 
hai-assed by the misfortunes which attended his administration 
of affairs in almost every portion of his dominions. His inteii^ 
tions in most cases were doubtless good, but his policy was 
short-sighted and imbecile in the extreme; nor is it singular 
that this long and astonishing series of adverse events should 
have gradually enfeebled, and should eventually have overthrown, 
a mind whose powers were never great, and whose obstinacy in 
adhering to his once-formed purposes, was its most prominent 
and most pernicious attribute. 

* Lord Chatham expired on the 11th of May, 1778, in the seventieth year of 
his age, at his favorite villa of Hayes, in Kent. The memorable scene connected 
.with his last appearance in the House of Lords has been frequently described, 
and is familiarly known. 
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The domestic life of George II I, at this period presented but few 
incidents irortiiy of notice. There was a total absence in his 
case, of all those private scandals, personal quarz-els, and court 
intrigues which, in the annals of the majority of princes, constitute 
no insignificant portion of their history. After the birth of the 
Prince of Y^ales, other children were successively added to the roy- 
al household. Augustus, Dukeof Sussex, was born in 1763 ; Adol- 
phus, Duke of Cambridge, in 1774 ; Mary, Duchess of Glouces- 
ter, in 1776. The chief attention of the queen was employed in 
the government and education of her children ; and the king and 
queen both deserve praise for the share of domestic virtue which 
they possessed, and the example of private excellence which they 
exhibited both to their family and to the wozdd. 


The greatest solicitude of George III. was devoted to the 
' affairs of his government. The nation was in an agitated state. 
■ ! Faction raged at home, and hostilities prevailed abroad. Tlie 
:•] monarch regarded himself as responsible in a moral sense for the 


I 


measures adopted by his government ; and hence the results of 
those measures, when pernicious or unfortunate, sorely wounded 
him. It was the, long-continued state of mental ex citement in to 
which the untoward current of pubIic"aSaifs threw him, which 
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finally produced the mental disease under which many years of 
his life were subsequently passed. 

In 1780 an effort was made by. the Opposition in Parliament 
to repeal the laws against Roman Catholics. One hundred and 
twenty thousand persons signed a petition to that effect, which 
was presented by Sir George Gordon to the House of Commons. 
Cries of “ No Popery” resounded through the streets of Lon- 
don. All the popish chapels in the city were demolished by the 
mob. Even the private residences of distinguished Catholics 
were assailed. The aspect of affairs became formidable, and it 
was at one time apprehended that the capital would become the 
prey of the flames. In this crisis the king displayed consider- 
able energy. He transmitted general orders to the military to 
fire on the rioters, and to punish their ringleaders with severity. 
Many hundreds were slain, and Sir George Gordon was arrest- 
ed for high treason. A very great number were imprisoned, 
and their trial was quickly commenced and concluded before 
Lord Loughborough, the Chief Justice. This energetic magis- 
trate punished the offenders with a degree of severity which had 
never been equalled in England since the days of the ignominious 
Jeffreys; and soon all remains of popular turbulence and dis- 
order were obliterated. 

, On the 1st of September, 1780, the fourteenth Parliament of 
Great Britain was dissolved by proclamation, and a new Par- 
liament convened on the olst of October succeeding. It was at 
this period and during this session tliat the second William Pitt, 
second son of the great Earl of Chatham, made his first appear- 
ance in that house of Commons, of which he, like his father, be- 
came subsequently the most distinguished ornament. He was a 
person of extraordinary talents, and every way adapted to the 
achievement of an illustrious figure in the turbxdent and perilous 
history of his times. He soon became the chief personage in the 
concluding portion of the reign of George III. 

Although the events of the American war still continued to 
occupy a considerable share of the attention of the king and na- 
tion, there Avas another portion of the globe Avhich possessed at 
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this peviocl almost an equal interest in their estimation. During 
twenty years the alTairs of the East India Company gradually in- 
creased in importance ; their value and profitableness were con- 
stantly augmented ; and the policy which was pursued by the 
Company became a matter of great and absoi’bing concern. Tlie 
licroism of Lord Clive, then a youthful adventurer, had van- 
quislicd the numerous and tumultuous native armies of Bengal- 
and the Carnatic ; and a tcrritoiy more extensive and perhaps 
more opulent than the British Islands, was in a short time added 
to the possession of the British crown. After achieving victories, 
and performing prodigies of valor, u'hich have scarcely a parallel 
in history, Clive returned to England in 1760. Mr. Vansittart 
was appointed Governor-General of India in his stead. In 1764 
Vansittart returned to England, and ]Mr. Spencer occupied his 
place, until Lord Clive revisited the scene of his former glory, and 
again assumed the supreme command. On the -second resigna- 
tion of Lord Clive, ISIr. Veerlst, and after him, j\Ir. Cartier, be- 
came in succession Governors. These were men of compara- 
tive insignificance, and added no lustre to British arms of diplo- 
macy during their administrations. But they were succeeded by 
Warren Hastings, one of the most extraordinary men who ever 
lived ; and. whose bold and capacious mind ventured upon the 
execution of measures which exerted an indelible influence on the 
destinies of fifty millions of people. The chief aim 'of the policy 
pursued by Hastings during the many memorable years of his. 
supremacy in India, was to extort from the inhabitants wh om 
Britis h a rms had subjugated, the most inc redible sums of mone y ; 
to grind the un fbrtu nate~population into the veryjdust ; to out- 
rage all their religious prejudices and convicHbns, if thej^' inter- 
fered with his purjjose j and while he made himself popular with 
■ the Company, and its grasping servants and members of high 
and low degree, to become in substance the curse .and scourge of 
the unhappy and imbecile myriads whom the fortunes of Avar had 
placed beneath the iron rod of his poAAmr. During his infamous 
adminis tratio n, many native pi-inces Avere deposed Avithout the 
■^h^[;gbw of an excuse ; and the government of the Company AA^as 
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erected" in their stead. Tlieir revenues were afterward confis- 
cated ; and'if the native princes were’ ever permitted to retain 
the shadow, without the substance, of their hereditary power, 
they Avere compelled to pay enormous tributes ; and not a feiv 
even of these crowned puppets Avere reduced, in successive years, 
from opulence to beggary. There is nothing contained in t he 
Avhole range of history anci ent or m odem — not the triumphs of 
imperial Eome oA'^er her subjugated enemies, not the excesses 
of Spanish tyranny and cupidity upon the vanquished aborigines 
of Mexico and Peru — Avhich furnish any parallel in infamy_to 
that whicl ^vas exhibited by the British East India Company, and 
their fiaAmrlte agen ts and emissa r ies, irTt heir outrages upon hidia. 
The recoi’d of their deeds is a black and foul blot in English 
history, Avhich the lapse of ages cannot Avipe aAA’’ay. That yecord 
displays a long catalogue of the most cruel, insatiable, and un- 
scrupulous encroachments, Avhich were unprincipled, unchristian, 
and barbarous beyond expression. The Company, authorized 
and supported by a portion of the nation, invaded the territories 
of Bengal, the Carnatic, the Decan, and Oude, Avithout the slight- 
est shoAV of reason or justice ; and having conquered their in- 
habitants by the superiority of their arms and their tactics, they 
tyrannized over their helpless and unresisting victims Avith a de- 
gree of ferocity and cruelty, at which Verres in Sicily or Pizarro 
in Peru Avould have blushed and shuddered. And the greatest, 
Jbhe ,_niqstjnsatia ble, the jnost unscrupulous of all these civilized 
savage s, Avas Warren Hastings. '^ ’ 

Deeply, interested as a large proportion of the leading men 
in England Avere in the A’^ast remittances of money, and other 
immense profits, which constantly accrued from the British pos- 
sessions in India, the abuses Avhich had been perpetrated- in that 
fated laud during many years under the guidance of blastings, at 

*■ See Memoirs of the Life of Warren Hastings, first Governor- General of 
Bengal. Compiled from Original Papers, hy the Rev. G. Jt. Gleig, M.A. S 
vols. 8vo. London, 1841. This work, which contains a satisfactory narratire"' 
of the incidents of Hastings’ life, should be read with caution, inasmuch as very/ 
considerable partiality p ervade s every portion of the work in favor of its celci 
brated subject. 
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last became so intolerable, tlvjt tliey forced a solemn utterance ; 
and tlio wails of afilicted millions reverberating round the globe, 
were heard in mournful and impressive tones even in the 
native land of tlieir tyrants. The public attention was aroused 
on tlie subject. In 1781 a secret committee was appointed by 
Parliament to cx'aminc into the causes which led to the iniquitous 
Itlaliratta u'ar, and into that which liad desolated the Carnatic. 
In the session of 1783 ]\Ir. Dundas, then Lord Advocate of Scot- 
land, made a very able report, as chairman of that committee, in 
^\'hich the poUcj’ pursued by Hastings as Governor-General was 
scrutinized and condemned in the strongest terms ; and he re- 
maidced truly, that the Governor had no right whatever to imag- 
ine himself to be anotlier Alexander or Aurengzebe, and to extend 
his empire by desperate military exploits, to the ruin of trade, 
commerce, and the welfare of the people of India. A bill was 
also introduced recalling Elijah Impey, the Chief Justice, and one 
of the basest tools of Hastings, to take his trial in England for 
misdemeanors in office. On the 2Sth of May, 1783, the Com- 
mon^ passed resolutions, severely condemning the whole system 
of Indian politics ; but the India Company protesting against the 
measure, and doubtless bribing a necessary portion of the.mem- 
bors, succeeded in obtaining a reversal of the resolution. ButN 
the unparalleled success of the measiu’es of Hastings, and the | 
abject submission of the inhabitants of India, which their despair 
had compelled them to make, had rendered the Governor the 
most unscrupulous of men ; and his policy at length became so - 
profound and unfathomable an abyss of mj’-steiious and inexpli- 
cable enigmas, that even the members of the .coimcil were terri- 1 
fied at it, and negatived his most important measures. When I 
Hastings discovered that his associates at the board, a majority 
of whom he had always been able previously to control, had be- 
come adverse and rebellious, he found Himself compelled to re- 
sign. He then returned to England, in the possession of a 
colossal fortune wrung from the wreck and the sufferings of mil- 
lions, in a far distant and dusky clime, who had been made, by 
a mysterious and malignant decree of fate, to suffer and to perish 
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licii'-nth till'* lic'ivy sfourp*; </f his ‘.iipcrinr jKWcr and int.'!li- 
pcncv/' lie ri't’.irnedt hut It in iii'S-t the anxiflies 

a!)d the in.lkrni’si'S of a j.ubiie I'nxecution hy llie. of 

Great Uritain. it! aecordatiee witli the retpiisilinn-; of tiu* will nf 
tlie diseraeed and jneejjsed iiarion; the detaiN <'f which exceed in 
Iraeical interest, in the stdeudors i-f f>ren''ie cloincnce. in the 
iuip'irtanee ',f the »mfvtioiis itivolvcd. in the duration, the .ncri- 
inojiv, and the dett-rniination of tiie conte-t, atiy trial which ever 
I'ceurred in ICtigland. 

2\Icanwhi!e the oonilict was- pn^Ltressing in Aineric;’. hetween 
the liintjlish forC’-s a.tid the hi-r-de def-nders of U!>crly. Lord 
(Amiwailis ohtaiiH'd a victory at rmnden. Major Forgusutt was 
defeated !it Kini:‘s Mountain. Cdoiiel Tarlet'.ui nicl with :ui 
(tverwheltnitnr defeat at the ('owpeiis. To revers-a tlic jiicttircj 
Cornw.'illls triumphed lit Guilford. 15ut .all his nchievotnotits 
Wore sullied hy tlie capture of his wh.olc armanuml; through the 
masterly operations of W ashington at VorlAown. 'j'iio otTi-ct of 
tlio.se misftrtuuos to th-* Urltlsh arms was. to open the rye.s of 
the* British government to tit-* utter impossiidlity of vattquishlrig 
three millions of pcoplcj zealously cnli.stcd in the defence of the 
holv cause of freedom. In February. Getu-ral Cotiw.-ty 

tnovod in the Commons lljat an address be .semt to the hiiig’, 

* If it be pn^ciblo to cntcri.'iin nnv iloiibl resja-ctiiifr tbe c-nVcls of tbe gcncr.nl 
police r.dopleii by Ibo Kiigbeb Govcninicnt in lniU:i, it nin-^t :’.«-;iirolly vjiniAi 
when v.-c rcii'l the opinion of J,ord Co.'wvallis tlw- .'•uccc'sor of ^tr. Hasting*, 
who, in his dcspatcli of August i, lTst‘, .say.s; “ Imlcjicndcnt of nil otlur con- 
.sideratious, I c.nn assure you that H nvill Vie of the ntinosl importance for pro- 
jnoting th e solid intere sts of tlic CoiiJpanyyirniT*iIuV jjrincipa! landlioltfcrs and 
trader s lii tJiC interior part.s ofTblT conntf.v should be rcsioreilTcrslK-if circnrii- 
t ,t.nice3 ns to enable tiicnTtirs 'upiiolTtbTTrT.riVriliv.s' nlflrtfwaT-yr "I uih p'oriy to 
be ohU'jcd to say, that ngricnlitife anir interninTmmncrceTnm; for many years 
been gradniilly declining ; and fliat at present, excepting the class of-Slirolls' 
and Ibinian*, who reside nlinost entirely in great towns, the inhabitants of thesc^ 
provinces wore advancing hastily to a general state of poverty and wtvlchedness; 
In this descrijition I must even include almost everv Zemindar in theComimny'.s 
territories." In his minnie of council, dated September VS, I75'.>, his lordshi]) 
asserts, and the assertion is enough (o strike men with amarcinont and liorror: 
“ TJiat one-third of the Comi>any’s territory is now a jungle inhabited by wild 
beasts.” ■ 
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iarcis ; llic island of St. Christopher was taken hy the Freneh ; 
the Bahamas fell into the power of the Portuguese ; liut to al- 
leviate these misfortunes, Sir George Rodney gained a great 
naval vietoiy over the French near the island of Dominique, and 
a glorious and decisive defence was made by British arms of the 
fortress of Gibraltar, against the combined fleets of France and 
Spain by which it was assailed. On the 21st of January, 1T83, 
preliminaries of peace were signed between England, France, 
and Spain. The terms of this settlement were ultimately ap- 
proved by the British Parliament; and thus, after many years 
of uncertain and profitless conflict, botli -with powers in the Old 
World and in the New, the British monarch and the British Em- 
pire might be said to have obtained the unfamiliar, but inesti- 
mable blessings of peace. The hostilities which had been waged 
between England and Holland, though not adjusted in form until 
a later date, may also be said at this period to have been sus- 
pended ; for henceforth a final and satisfactory arrangement was 
confidently anticipated. 
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th<* pnrli.iiiirii'iiry li.'in!' *' \v> r<- fliiniii' ih" .’i-hiii!!:-- 

fmtiotj nf !)i<' yo!!j!tr*r I’itr. «•<■}•<• f!j.- I. 

f.c<'\irr*-4 Kin---’ ili<* funu-iation r>!'i}ii« 
; !'jr (his ^\as ih.’ infiuorahh' t ni in v.hifli 
T'<ix, HiiriCf', Sli<'ri<h'in, Ihinilas. n!i<l W'in'ihaiii niMni'-liid, ainl 
roiisf i{ti(< d a paluNV nfliiyit and varii'd p iiiii-; Mudi as la) other 
ntio nr <‘oijntry ever produced nt a Mfjole en.'-is, 

Tlic chief ‘iulije<-t which enpv^cd the nation, and divided her 
repre'iciitativos at tiiis period, appj’rtaitu-d to tlie Hast India 
Company, This colossal nton<ip(dy liad hccoine so notorious for 
its onlni'gcs upon the rif'lits of the millions who were subject, to 
11 
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i(a su'ay, tli.'if i( .'il>s>>lti(cly itnjio.ssiitji' for juiv iiiin..s{('r, 

]io.sv;( ssinj,' '•idler honesty, liimianity, or patrii-tisin, Jo i”iif>n! (lie 
aidijeel. One of the first nieasnres «tf Mr. Pitt was his India 
Pill. ']])(' t('nn.s of this hill n-cre a'rcj»t;i)dc to du* )dl^r^ Pnt 
tliey were rejected hy the {’oiiitnons. He .siihseqiielidy intro- 
'liK'ed another, l>y which a I’o.ard of (Attitrol, <’oniposed of a 
miiiilier of (■ominissionfrs of the rank of jirivy counsellors was 
'•stablished, who were to he appointed, ami to he removalde. hy the. 
sov<‘rei_on. Mr. h'ox attacked this hill with prodieioiis eloquence, 
and energy, anrl showed lanv it conferred a li>rMiidahh: and dan- 
herons accession <d' power to the crow n. IJnl the sjdendor of 
his declaniati'ai and the thunder of his invective wt>re ail thrown 
away ; and the minister finally carried his proposition in hoth 
honse.s Avidi decisive- majorities. It w.is on (his occ.'ision, in 
Angnst, ]7S J, that !Mr. Ihirke, (hr the first lime, disjilayed the 
full extent of his abilities, and the unfathonialile depth of the 
hoBlilily which he entertained against Warren Hastings, the late 
Governor-General of India; which was de.stined afterward to find 
its cnlinination in (he thrilling scenes tind jn.agnificent oratorical 
displays of a public trial, which i.s without a parallel in 3ilng- 
lish history, so fruit fnl of inipeachments, persecutions, and ju- 
dioial assassinations of celebrated statesmen. As soon as the 
vote was ftikon on (his question, and decided in the minister’s 
faA'or, iVIr. Burke gave notice that he would bring ibrAvard a sci-ies 
of resolutions intended as the foundation of an inquiry into the 
conduct of Hastings as Governor-General of India. !Mr. Pitt op- 
posed, this measure by moving the order of the day, and for a 
time the scrutiny A\'as postponed. 

In 178.5, the kingdom of Ireland became the chief subject of 
the solicitude of the monarch and .the nation. Three great cauIs 
produced by British tjn-anny then atllicted that people. One of 
these ajApertained to their restricted commerce. The second re- 
ferred to their unjust representation. The third resulted from 
their preposterous ecclesiastical relations. In regard to the first, 
the Irish through their Parliament, AAdiich still existed, and still 
possessed some trifling shoAv of poAver and freedom, demanded 
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arch, ^vhich at p-orjo.l f.>r U: 
ns to I’.nvo oeen nnin'vi;;:: n’ni iKinlc 
minor matters of \vt-ro a 

the ahsorhing into^^•^t v.hifli the 


time. Iwon'tC so p'cat 
:oinc-. But t!:rs-:- and other 
tiiron^n into }>y 

i'>n ;’.i;d monardi felt ii: a 


great judioia! pri:“:-* e.iing which, isi .April. ]76f>. w.as conunc-nceJ 
hy a cs'inlition of the .aiil, St nu-.n ir. the nation, .against the most 
gifte i. most ur.scriip-.ilous. nr.d the most m.iilty statesman who 
ever exercise i a eolo-iv.l and <!;'.nc<-rous power, in any of the dis- 
t.ar.t appendages <>f tiie empire. Warren Hastings, the hate Gov- 
entor-Goner.d ^'f iJe.ngal. w.is injpe.ac.hei at the lor I'f the House 
of O.'TJnnons of idgh erinu'S and misde:noan-->rs in his onice ; at 
t lie s:i;ne time nine articles of aceuscition we.m exhi hitenh wiiieh were 
eventually !!;c.’’e.ase I to the nuniher of twenty-two. AVith Mr. 
Burke, himself a h<>st, wore ass-viate-d in this rnemomble prxsse- 
cution. Mr. Sheridan. Ciiarles dames Fo\. Mr. Wir.dh.am. and 
Charles Grey : Mr. Pitt had refused to take any part in the pro- 


ccO’.iiugs. 

"Warren Hastings, whese life C'Cntained a degree of romance 
tar stranger than the strangest of notions, was born at D.avlesford, 
in 1732. He w.as desoendel from a noble bnt impovorishe>i tam- 
ily. who once tiourishc'i with C''>nsidora.ble splendor upon an ances- 
trail domain, which had been held by them at ili.at place since the 
thirteenth century ; but of which they had been deprived many 
years before the birtli of their illustrious representati^'c. Tiie boy 
liveii and suffered in poverty at Daylesford until his eighth year, 
when an uncle who possessed some means, sent him to school. 
In his tenth year the diminutive Warren was placed under the 
tuition of the celebrated Dr. Xiehois at W ostnunster : and so e.x- 


traordimiry w.as his progress in ieciming. that his generous rel- 
ative determined to support the talented and arubirious orphan 
at the xmiversity of Oxford. This desirable destiny was thwarted 
by the premarure decease othis benetaetor : aiter which. Hastings 
fell into the hands of a mend of his lamily. who gladly released 
himself of the burden by obtaining for him a xvritership in the 
service of the East hidia Company. Toung, iriendless. and in- 
eo^ierieneed. Hastings was thus thrown adrift upon the wide and 
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ers. Ms associates, and himseld Almost everr crime kno vm to-'-,' 
tte ealeEdir — ^murder. Sorgerj. extortion, rob beryl tiiiieho^. and 
ObirvTtEe^TLest expeiionts and the blackest riHanies — ^all xrere 
put into frequmt and repeated operation upon people of everv 
dass and everp grade, fi-om princes and high priests dovm to the 
lorrest peasants and the most destitute orphans and widov^s. to . 
ssrell the sum of his ungodly gains. These outrages vrere not^ 
unknoxm in England. After years of succ-ess. and the exercise 
of a dangerons and despotic povuer on the opposite side of the 
globe. Hastings, vearied •^rith the toils and sated -vrith the 
splendors of oSee. resigned his high place, and returned to his 
nati-ve eonntry. V ery soon after his arriTal he -wns officially in- 
formed that ins conduct mould soon be brought to the test of a 
■severe Judicial scrutiny. He himself anticipated a very diffierent 
reception. He expected that the potent tnfiuence of the Com- 
•njrsy i^'hose treasury he had filled mith uncounted millions mould 
secure him a peerage, that he mould be decorated mith stars and 
garters, and obtain a place in the cabinet of the monarch. These- 
soaring hopes mere all destined to be disappointed- He mas 
s<jlemnly impeached, after the necessary lapse of a fern months, 
for bdgh crimes and misdemeanors as Governor-General of Ben- 
gal. The chief mover in these bold proceeiiings mas the eloquent 
Burke : mhose ardent imaginatl'jn had been aroused, and v.-hoso 
sense of justic-e had been outraged, by the excesses and cruelties 
of this great criminal, mhich mere a burning disgrace, as he 
thought, not only to himself, but also to England, and e%'en to 
human nature. 
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till' Jv-cjiim *:, tiii'i tli>‘ f.'ii'cnt nj' tiinr^ )>nt litrtli tln ir nt- 
]>‘'>w<’rs njt'-a :in oian'-inji .‘•f> wt-riiiy »>!* tln'ir fnllr'-l t*Ni-r- 
c'i^n. Tin.- lijrUJiU'.--- of tin? ni'-iiK'rahlf* ('onflii-t Viiriod. 

Afn-r tin* Inlfor.-i of tlu? lUi'l tin- a']v(i(at< s Innl hc<'ii (‘.\- 

■ liinistinlj n;i<linp’s v.as !icijuitt«-<I on tin* olnirac iv^juvtinir t!i(! 
]*o!ii!l;t war, and condi-nuK'd on that in n-ff-rt-inv; to tin- liajaii of 
Benart,'*-', a*^ well a*; on tin* oiu* n-n-rrinpr to tin* 15i*;,nim PniU'<-';s(n; 
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the ])ro;,n-nss of the trial hc-i'ama nioro jirotraciod, and its nltinialo 
issue seemed to be firtln.-r removed in the distant futnn', the pnlj- 
lic intere-st in the siilijta-t, M'hieh had for a time absorbed the 
•whole altenlion of the nation, beeame mueh diminished ; until at 
last, when the peers voted tijjon the final question of eondemna- 
tion or aequillul, their soiitonce •was of so divided and equivocal 
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c. Esture thst it arnouEteti in realitv to an aGanittal. In the end. 
Hastincs "as sEniinoned to the bar of the Honse of Lords, in- 
tormed that he had been ahsolred, and s-elemnlj discharged. 
Thus ended, after many years of struggle and ferensie dispday, 
after intense hatreds, animosities, and conSlcts. after exf^osures 
rrhieh kmdle tne rage, extort tears from the eyes, and execrations 
from the lips of the vdse. humane, and sood of everr land and 


creed — thus terminated the most important and remarkahle trial, 
not even excepting that of a beheaded king, -vrliich erer o-eturred 
on English ground, or absorbed the attention of the British 


people. Hastings then retired to the secure enjoyment of the 
luxuries and spdendors of his opulent privacy, ■which had been 
housht by the suSerings and ruin of millions of his fellow men : 
and alter surviving tar beyond the usual extreme of human ex- 
istence, he Quietly disappeared beneath the shadows of the tomb 
in his elshty-sixth year, at that same Daylesford which had wit- 
nessed the suSerings and privations of his hapless infancy.^ 


See ITirr.oirt cf i'r.i L^-fi cf VTcmr, 
Cyrr^-'iiii frcrri Ibj-rJ 

rcls. is-ill 
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CHAPTER YIII. 

Attemj)t to nssassinato tlio King— State of bis Mind — Disgraceful Conduct of tho Princo 
of ‘Wales— Tlio King’s Insanity returns— Tho peculiarities of his Disease— His Suc- 
cessive Attacks — Bcgcncy Bill— The King’s sudden Reeovory— Important Events in 
Franco — Their Influence on tho Popular Mind in England— Debates in Parliament 
in reference to these Events— Riots — Recall of tho British Ambassador at Paris — 
Expulsion of the French Ambassador from England— Dangerous Excitement per- 
vading the Nation— The French Republic doelares War against tho King of England 
and the Dutch Stadtholder. 

The innumerable cares and vexations attendant upon the royal 
autliority, together ivith the adverse events wliich liad, from time 
to time, occurred in difierent portions of the empire, produced a 
most pernicious eflect upon the intellect of George III. j and in 
August, 178G, an incident happened wliicli tended to increase liis 
mental irritation. As tlie king was leaving the palace of St- 
James by the, garden entrance, an insane woman named Mar- 
garet Nicholson approaclied him to present a paper. While he 
was receiving it, she stabbed him. The blow was not a very 
violent one, and tlie Aveapon did not penetrate much beyond liis 
clothes. He immediately ordered the arrest of the lunatic, and 
hastened to convey to the queen at Windsor, the first intelligence 
of the danger to Avhich he had been exposed. As he entered her 
apartment, he exclaimed with a joyous countenance : “ Here I 
am, safe and Avell, though I haA'e had a very narrow escape of 
being stabbed.” The queen Avas at first very much terrified ; 
and Avhile her husband proceeded to describe the circumstances 
of the event, she burst into tears. She readily appreciated the 
consequences Avhich Avould have occurred to herself had the king .■ 
been slain. H_eiLP.,q\ver and influence, Avhich Avere second only to 
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iJint of licr liusband, would liave bccu Qvoatly dimi?jis]jed, and 
liei' position even rendered unpleasant. Wlicu the nows of the 
attempted assassination hccaiuc known throughout the capital 
and nation, it increased the king’s popviiarity, as it called forth 
the popular sympathy. Addresses of congratulation were sent in 
from every quarter. Tlio papers wore filled witli strongly loyal 
articles. Whenever the king appeared in public he was greeted 
by long and loud acclamations. The first drawing-room which 
was held at the palace subsequent to the event was more crowded 
with the rank and splendor of tlie realm, than any which had 
occurred during some years. 

These pleasi)ig scenes of loyalty and congratulation were des- 
tined to be of sliort duration. Not many months afterward, the 
mind of the king again became seriously afiected. One of the 
principal causes wdiich led to his derangement in 1788 was the 
undut iful and disgracefu l con^ct o f his_eMe st son, the P rince of 
SVales^ 'As this young person approached manhood, Tie became 
ftio abaj^doned representative of ever y vice , and soon earned for 
himself tholmcnviable' eminence ofTeing th e most-npntemptible 
of the human race. From this infamy neither his handsome 
person, Tfis exalted birth, nor the advantages with wdiich he had 
been favored, rescued him. At the period of which we now • 
speak he had arrived at the twenty-sixth year of his age ; and to 
his other vices had added tlie disgrace of becoming the politica l 
o pponent of th e_jtnfia§u i-es of his father’s administratio n, while 
there was neither necessity nor propriety in his mingling in the 
affairs of government. As the history of tliis prince will come 
under minute review in the closing portion of this volume, 
as George IV., we have abstained from narrating, in this connec- 
tion, the incidents of his youth, even in their influence upon the 
conduct and feelings of his i-oyal father. It is necessary here 
only to observe that his rebellious and reckless conduct had a t 
decisive effect in bringing about the intermediate and also the / 
final derangement of George III. ; whose mind, irritated beyond ‘ 
endurance by a thousand public and domestic provocations, 'at 
last totally sank beneath the intolerable burden. 
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One peculiar s3'mptom of the king's illness at this period -was 
a total loss of sleep and groat nervous irritation. He had re- 
course tfiroe times to “''111100?^ powders,” without receiving any 
soothing influence. He talked contimiall}', incoherently, and 
cave the clearest evidence that his 'reason was then dethroned. 
He was not j'et removed from the palace of St. James, or con- 
fined in nny waj'. He broke out into his first positive fit of de- 
lirium at dinner. Tlie queen, who Avas present, burst into tears 
at the sad spectacle, so afllicting in itself, and so humiliating to 
human nature. The Prince of Wales and the Duke of York 
Avere at first frightened ; affcerAvard they exhibited unequivocal 
signs of rejoicing at the near prospeet AAdiich Avas thus presented 
of their acquisition of greater poAA'cr and consequence in the 
state. 

The first night after the king’s attack, he conducted Queen 
Charlotte to licr bed-chamber, as Avas his uniform custom ; but 
there he repeated the request a hundred times, that she Avould 
not- disturb liim. He concluded by sajdng aflectingl}’’ that lie 
needed no physician, ns the queen Avas his best doctor and his 
most faithful friend. He then became Avorso, and Dr. Warren 
AA’as sent for. He refused to see him, and declared that he was 
only suffering from nervousness, and Avas otherwise perfectly 
Avell. But the phj'^sician AA’as enabled by a stratagem to make 
some scrutiny into the conduct and appearance of the unhappy 
monarch ; and the conclusion to Avhich he came Avas b}’" no means 
' encouraging. The Prince of Wales noAV became in reality com-^ 
mander of the palace of Windsor ; and soon every thing assumed 
the .disorder and recklessness AAdiich marked his OAvn charactei-. 
Things Avere done by his orders respecting which an observanP 
courtier justly remarked that, if the king recovered and Avas in- 
formed of them, they Avould be enough to drive him again into 
madness. 

. The king’s sons and their intimates sometimes amused them-" 
selves by listening in an adjoining chamber, to the hoarse and 
pitiful raAdngs.Of the demented monarch. By some means he had 
his suspicions aroused on the subject, and lie surprised and terri- 
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fiecl tlicm . 0)10 niglit by suddenly appearing among them, and 
fiercely demanding ^vliat tliey -^vere doing tliere. They en- 
denvored to evade the question, and to conciliate him, but they 
failed. lie ^vas not so much deranged ns to be unable to pen- 
etrate the designs of his worthless ofispring. Looking around, 
tl)c king missed the presence of Prince Frederic, who had suev 
ceedod in concealing himself. He then exclaimed; “Freddy 
is my friend ; yes /ic is my friend.” Sir George Baker suc- 
ceeded after a time in inducing the monarch to return to his o\’ni 
chamber j but tlicre, the lattci* forced Sir George into a corner, 
and told him he was an old woman, who could not distinguish 
between a mere nervous malad}" and .any other disease. 

Tiic Prince of W.alcs determined, as the king g.ave no signs 
of recovery, to remove him from Windsor to the small palace 
at Kew. The king declared that he would never go thither. A 
strat.agcm was at last resorted to, to overcome his repugnance. 
He desired very much to be allowed to see his queen and daugh- 
ters, from whom, for some time, he had been separated. He was 
informed that they had .all removed to Kew, .and that if he 
wished to see them ho must follow them. He agreed to do so. 
Having arrived at Kew he demanded of his attendants the fulfil- 
ment of tlieir promise. They refused him; and the unhappy 
Icing felt the blow so severely, th.at he spent the succeeding night 
in fearful paroxysms of impotent fury and rage. 

The malady of the king had commenced with a discharge of 
humor ' from the legs. By his imprudence and mental excite- 
ment, the affection had been driven from ,the limbs to the bowels 
and thence to the head. The physicians endeavored, yet for a 
long time in vain, to bring the humor back to its original loca- 
tion. Tlius the year 1788 wore gloomily away. The Prince of 
/Wales and his friends, of whom Charles James Fox was the 
jablest and boldest, made preparations to have a regency ap- 
lipointed, and the heir apparent designated to fill the post. Their 
'ambitious and premature plans were destined to be disappointed. 

On the first day of 1789, the unfortunate monarch was heard in 
his chamber praying loudly and fervently for his own recovery. 
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The succeeding third of February had been appointed for the 
purpose of introducing the proposed Eegency Bill, in favor of the 
Prince of "Wales, into Parliament. During this ap 2 )arent inter- 
regnum William Pitt still guided the helm of state -svith an arm 
so vigorous and steady, that the empire suffered no injury from 
the incapacity of the sovereign. Meanwhile the latter gradually 
began to recover, to the great joy of the qiieen, and the friends 
of the monarch, and to the intense mortification of the P rince of 
Wales, and his unprinci^ed confederates^ Had the Prince at- 
tmned'Hic regency at this period, he vmuld have instantly 
expelled the Pitt ministry, abandoned the whole line of policy 
which they had pursued both as to foreign and domestic affairs, 
and would have elevated Fox and the ultra- Whig states- 
men to power. On the 10th of March, the Lord Chancellor in- 
formed the public that the king had perfectly recovered, and that 
he had ordered a commission to be issued for holding Parliament 
in the usual manner. Tlie proceeding put an end to the dis-j 
cussion of the iniquitous Regency Bill which had been com-l 
menced. The Prince of Wales was greatly disappointed ; but^ 
the rejoicing of the nation was universal. The restored monarch 
expressed his determination to make a public expression of 
thanks to the Supreme Being for the return of his physical and 
mental health. The cathedral of St. Paul was prepared for that 
purpose, and on the 25th of June, 1789, one of the most impres- 
. sive scenes occurred within that stately fane, upon which the eye 
of man had ever gazed. As the king proceeded from the palace 
to the temple, he was greeted by the heart}’- cheers of an im- 
mense multitude. He was accompanied by his devoted queen, 
who shared with liim the solemn pleasime of the occasion. As 
the royal pair entered the cathedral arm in arm, the first ofiect 
jjroduccd by the preparations which had been piade Avithin it 
was sublime. During the solemn religious service Avhich en- 
sued, in Avhich the vast assemblage seemed to join, and Avhile tlie 
sublime melody of the organ reverberated beneath the far ascend- 
ing vault of the dome, the devout and grateful emotions of tlie 
monarch could not be concealed, and were edifying to every be- 
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holder. All •svero j^loascd and gratified except llie selfish and 
perfidions pri)ioc from avIjosc nnprinciplod gi’asp tlie ro3'al scep- 
tre lind so suddenlj- heen n-rested. 

Voiy soon after Ijis recoverv, the king remarked to the Cluaii- 
collor, Lord Tluirlow, that uhat liad already" occurred might 
happen again; and ho desired some imtnediate and permanent 
_ pro^'ision to be made for such a regency as would settle the gov- 
ernment upon a desirable basis, in case he was again rendered 
unfit to exercise tiic royal functions. IMv. Pitt and the other 
juembers of the cabinet i-eadily admitted the expediency of the 
measiu’c ; but they were diA'idcd as to the minor details. It was ■ 
)iot until a later period, when the insanity of George III. became 
Ijopeless, and tlio regency hccamc a matter of immediate and ab- 
solute necessity, that the full establishment and limitation of its 
powers and 2 >rorogativcs wore decided upon by Parliament. 

During 1789 tranquillity prevailed both at home and with 
foreign nations. The trial of Warren Hastings still continued 
to .attract a largo share of jmblic attention, but some years were 
still destined to elapse before its conclusion, hlr. Addmgton 
was chosen Speaker of the House of Commons, upon the promo- 
tion of Mr. Grenville to the office of Secretary of State. The 
revenues of the jmar were insufficient to meet the current ex- 
penses of the government, and Mr. Pitt was compelled to pro- 
pose a loan of a million pounds. Yet notwithstanding this 
incident, the security and prosperity of the nation were such as“ 
to give general confidence and joy. The chief source of appre- 
hension arose from the events which were ti-anspiring at this pe- 
riod in Prance. That- mighty I’evolution which was destined to 
desolate the fairest kingdom on the continent of Europe, and 
render it a howling wilderness, had broken forth. Political tem- 
pests, such as had never been equalled in fury since the founda- 
tion of governments, swept over the land, blasting whatever was 
fairest and noblest among the monuments of past ages, and filling 
France witli blood and tears. The States-General convened at 
Versailles, at the command of Louis XVI., who sincerely desired 
to remedy the existing evils, by the cooperation of the represent- . 
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to be secured. If the fabric of governmeiit in. England .suffered 
less alteration, it was because it required less alteration. If a 
general destruction of the ancient constitution had taken place in 
h ranee, it was because the whole system was radically hostile 
to liberty, and that every part of it breathed the direful spirit of 
despotism.” ■ 

Sheridan, one of the most gifted, unprincipled, and pitiable 
of men, advocated the same side in Parliament, with his usually 
brilliant and sparkling eloquence. Said he: ‘‘The people of 
Erance, it is true, have committed acts of barbarity and blood- 
shed which have justly excited indignation and abhorrence. 
That detestation and abhorrence, however, are still more justly 
due to the government of France prior to the revolution ; the 
tyranny and oppression of which had deprived the people of the 
rights of men and of citizens, and driven them to that dega-ee of 
desperation which could alone have incited those unexampled 
acts of cruelty and revenge which had been practised in the fzrst 
agitation and violence of the effort to regain their freedom. 
Could it be expected, that men in their situation should be capa- 
ble of acting with the same moderation and the same attention 
to humanity and sensibility as characterized freemen? Were 
the mad outrages of -a mob an adequate ground for branding the 
national assembly with tlie stigma of being a bloody, ferocious, 
and tyrannical democracy 1 It was a libel on that illustrious 
body thus to describe them. A better constitution than that 
wliich actually existed, it is allowed that France had a right to 
expect. From whom were they to receive it? From the 
bounty of the monarch at the head of his courtiers ? or from the 
patriotism of Marshal Broglio at the head of the army ? F rom 
the faint and feeble cries emitted from the dark dungeons of the 
bastilc? or from tlie intlucnce and energy of that spirit wiiieh 
had laid the bastile in ashes ? Tlic people, unhappily misguided 
as tliey doubtless were in particular instances, had however acted 
rightly in their great object. They liad placed the supreme au- 
thority of the community in those hands by whom alone it could 
be justly exercised, and had reduced their sovereign to the raid; 
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which properly belonged to kings — ^that of administrator of the 
laws established by the free consent of the community.” * The 
radicals in England attempted at this period to promote the 
general revolutionary spirit by moving in Parliament the repeal 
of the Test Act — the great object of the abhorrence of the Eng- 
lish Dissenters. The repeal was supported by Fox and Sheridan, 
but opposed by Burke, with great eloquence and earnestness ; 
and the, motion was defeated at last by a vote of neai’ly three 
hundred against a hundred and five. This result elearly indi- 
cated that, however much the French people might have gone 
mad with the delirium of political excitement, the sturdy British 
nation had remained uninfected by their insanity, in any consid- 
erable degree, and were unwilling to proceed even to that extent 
of reform which was consonant with the principles of enlightened 
and rational liberty. 

Although the great abilities of William Pitt were still devoted 
to the task of conducting the government, it was with the utmost 
difficulty that its financial necessities could be met. A circum- 
stance occurred at this period which serves to illustrate the truth 
of this assertion. The minister proposed in Parliament to take 
from the Bank of England the unclaimed dividends which re- 
mained in it, and apply them to the payment of the current 
expenses of the government. Tliese dividends amounted to 
about five hundred thousand pounds. This proposition, the in- 
justice of which must be apparent to every intelligent observe!', 
immediately incurred a tremendous storm of opposition. It was 
urged Avith great propriety, that the measure was dangerous and 
fraudulent to the utmost degree ; that its passage Avould under- 
mine the confidence and safety of the whole mercantile com- 
munitj’- ; that the charter of the Bank expressly constituted that 
institution the guardian of the rights of the depositors ; that the 
money Avhen once paid remains priv'ate property as much as 
before; that dividends Avhich had not remained unclaimed for 
three years could not properly be termed unclaimed, but only 
unreceived ; that the dividends, exclusive of those of the last three 
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years, did not amount to a fifth part of the sum proposed hy the 
minister to be seized j and that the measure u'as in reality noth- 
ing else than an act of public and governmental robbery. Not- 
withstanding these conclusive arguments, so great was the pres- 
sure of the existing necessity, that the minister was enabled to 
effect a loan from the Bank of five hundred thousand pounds 
without interest, to remain as such, as long as a floating balance 
to that amount should remain in the hands of the Bank. 

'The public tranquillity was, at this period, disturbed by riq^ 
which occurred at Birmingham, which were produced by the 
prevalence of religious excitement on the subject of the Trinity . 
Joseph Priestley, celebrated both as a philosopher and as a theo- 
logian, had advocated, with great learning and ability, the theory 
that ^he foui^der of Christianity was not a divine p ersonage, jmt. 
mei'eJy a great teacher an d jji^het sent fr om God, who demon- 1 
strated the truth of Ins doctrines by signs and wonders which the' 
deity performed through him. He also condemned religious j 
establishments as being prejudicial to the progress and power / 
of pure religion ; as well he might, with the overwhelming evi^ 
dence which the worldliness, selfishness, and profligacy of a great 
portion of the clergy of the established church at that time pre- 
sented. Those whose intei'ests were injured, or whose prejudices 
were shocked, by the views of Dr. Priestlej’-, incited the indigna- 
tion of the mob to such an extreme, that they attacked and de- 
stroyed the chapel at Birmingham in which he ofliciated, and ac- 
complished a similar outrage upon the private residence, library, 
philosophical apparatus, and other property of the great Horesi- 
arch. This incident serves as an cAudcnce that George III., his 
advisei's, and his most influential subjects, wlio gave tone to pub- 
lic sentiment in tliat day, had been taught no lesson of enlight- 
ened charity or liberality by tlic thrilling and instructive events 
of the American Revolution. 

A signiflc.mt event of 1702, of a similar nature, as indicative 
of the conservative feeling which prevailed in l-iigland, was the 
recall of Lord Gower, the British Ambassador at Paris. 7'his- 
act was regarded by the leriding revolutionists of rraiiec as 
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'an evidence of the enmity of the British court and people to the 
new order of things then progressing in that country. Nor can 
we wonder at or condemn this step, ivhen we consider the horri- 
ble and destructive extremes to which the demagogues and assas- 
sins of that fated land were destined ultimately to arrive. Mean- 
while, the excesses which were being perpetrated in France so 
incensed or terrified the grave and ordei'-loving English nation, 
that a great reaction took place among them in favor of conser- 
vatism and royalty ; and innumerable societies were formed 
throughout the kingdom for the purpose of protecting the king, 
the throne, and tlie eliurch. The populace even became excited 
on the subject, and their absurd vociferations in favor of what 
they neither understood nor appreciated, resounded over the land 
from the hills of Cheviot to the cliffs of Dover, from the banks 
of the Tamar to those of the Tweed. Tliis feeling was promptly 
followed up by the policy adopted by tlie king and his ministers. 
An embargo was placed on vessels freighted for France. The 
•militia of the kingdom were increased, embodied, and drilled. 
Parliament was convened by proclamation before the day ap- 
pointed in the last prorogation, as if some great public crisis 
impended. M. Chauvelin, the French Ambassador, was ordered ' 
to depart the kingdom. These’ absurd and useless demonstra- 
tions soon led to the results which might have been confidently 
anticipated. On the 1st of February, 1793, the National Assem- 
bly of France unanimously passed a decree declaring war against 
the JTfwy of Great Britain and the Stadtholder of Holland. The 
object of the convention, and of the desperate assassins who 
governed it, in thus declaring war against the sovereigns of these 
countries, and not against the people or nations themselves,, was 
to make a false and artificial distinction between the latter and 
their rulers, and- if possible to create differences and jealousies be- 
tween them. That those who at that time ruled France did not 
possess the, sympathy of the nation in their declaration of hostil- 
ities against England, was a well-known and incontestible fact.* 

* An evidence of this position may be found in the testimony of cotemporary ‘ 
travellers in France. One of them thus 'wi’ote : 

“ During the whole of our journey (December, 1792,) we remarked that the 
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cf li 'v^•a^ with l'n<;lantl w:i5 pcculiurlv painful to the French. 
llu'U'^h. thi'hcvl with their late sncces'c.-*. tuul conliJcnt ai'nin-'t a world in arms, 
itoin cviilent there was notliini; they dreaded tnore than such an event; not 
Jnerely o:-. r.ee-.'iisit of the ini^ehief that nii^ht ensue, hut hecause it would force 
th.em to rvLTarvl as enemies the only nation in K«r\>pe they considered us their 
iriends. .Ml aloni; th.e road they anxiously asked ns what we thought would be 
ths- c\i.'!'ei;uenee of t.he armament in Ku^lasid f M'o frankly told tho;n we pre* 
S’.’.med it would, he war; and generally observed a moment of silence and dejec- 
tion follow th.e delitvry of onr opinio:i. The imminence of hostilities, however, 
it’ n>' degtx'e dindnishetl the re<{>i'ct they showed ns as Englishmen: and not 
only we did not nn-et with atiy thing like an insult in the whole of our tour, but, 
o;i the contrary, we cxj'orieneed everywhere particular kindness and attention. 
They seemed eager to cs'urt our opinion ; ami frequently begged us not to as- 
cribe to a o hole nation tho f.utlts of ittdieiduals. and not to charge their goverii- 
nje:;t with disorders its prv'sent state of vacillation rendered it incompetent to 
repr\'ss. 1 eonfe.ss I should never have suspected that 1 was travelling among a 
nation of savages, madmen, and assassins — I should rather have wished with 
tohakespearv’. 

“ That these contending kingdoms, 

England attd France, whoso very shores look palo 
'With envy of each others happiness, 

May lose their hattx’d.’" 

ViJi/ “ 2i>ur througli, the Theatre of Ji cr, 1792.” 
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Events of the Wnr with France — Increased Unpopularity of the Klnp — Ho Is assailed 
by tho Populace — Ho is llrcd at In tUo Theatre — The Roman Catholic Bill — Demand 
of Bonaparte that tho French Princes be cjqpolled from England — Incidents of tho 
Hostilities which ensued — Conspiracy of Robert Emmet in Ireland — Its Suppression 
— Decline of the Addington Ministry — Hostilities witli France — Triumjdi of Nelson 
at Trafalgar— Exultation of tlio Nation — ^Death of IVillinm Pitt — Ho is succeeded by 
Charles James Fox — His short Administration and Death— Lord Howlck — Mr. Can- 
ning becomes Foreign Secretary — British Victories in Spain and Portugal— Pro- 
digious Power of Napoleon Bonaparte, 


THif'events of tlic -war which ensued were not so fortunate as to 
Tie adapted to flatter the national pride in any great degree, while 
the public debts and burdens were thereby vastly augmented. 
The Duke of York was sent with an English army to join tho 
Dutch in invading France. Partial success at first attended their 
efforts, and the fortress of Valenciennes was taken, The'fortified 
harbor of Toulon also became the trophy of British prowess. 
But the events of the second campaign were entirely disastrous 
to the enemies of France. Toulon was retaken by the exertions 
of the greatest hero of modern times; for at its siege the name 
and genius of Napoleon Bonaparte first attained a prominent 
place in history. At sea Earl Howe subsequently won a victory 
over the French fleet in the West Indies ; and several French 
colonies were transferred from the jurisdiction of that country 
to the possession of Britain. Corsica was also subdued, and the 
Anti-Gallican party, headed by the famous Paschal Paoli, ten- 
dered the sovereignty of the island to the British monarch. The 
English accordingly took possession; but the French faction 
having subsequently gained the ascendency, the island was 
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sYacuated by its ne^r masters, and ^vas again annexed to 
France. 

These and otlier untoY'ard events served to render the icing 
very unpopular with the nation ; and he was destined to feel tlie 
palpable proofs of their disaffection. In October, 1795, as he 
was proceeding to the House of Lords lie was assailed by the 
seditious cries of the multitude, and was fired at by an assassin 
among the mob. On his return from the House, his carriage 
was pelted with stones, rubbish, and otlier filth; while the 
air resounded irith shouts of “Bread,” “No war,” “No king.” 
The unliapp)* monarch was much alarmed at these displays of 
popular hostility. Nor were they of short duration. In Feb- 
ruary, 1796, on the return of the king and queen from Drury 
Lane theati'e, a stone was thrown at their carriage which passed 
through a glass pauel, and struck the queen in the fiice. Not 
long afterward a female maniac made her way into the palace 
with the avowed purpose of assassinating the queen— whom she 
called Mrs. Guelph — and her mother, bi addition to these mor- 
tifications, George III. was harassed by the detestable conduct of 
the heir apparent, the Prince of Wales. This person had been 
married in 1795, as will be more minutely related hereafter, to 
the Princess Caroline of Brunswick; but unhappy differences, 
which distracted and disgraced the royal family, took place be- 
tween them shortly after their nuptials. In many ways the 
Prince of Wales annoj'ed and afllieted his father, and tended to 
embitter Ms.existence, These incidents should have won for the 
king the popular sympath}'; but such was not the case. In 
hlay, 1800, another attempt to assassinate him was made bj" an 
adventurer named Hatfield. As tlie king entered his bo.x at the 
Drury Lane theatre, and was in the act of bowing to the audience, 
the shot was fired at him from the pit. He remained perfectly cool 
while the villain was apprehended, and then sat do^v^l calmly to 
witness the performance. Having returned to the palace he re- 
marked to the queen on retiring to rest : “ I shall sleep soundly ; 
and my prayer is, that the unhappy prisoner, who aimed at my 
life, may rest as quietly as I will.” 
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All these imforliinafc incifloii's gradually lendctl again to iirv 
dorniine the harassed iiitelloet. of the king. Other causes of ir 
ritation ■were added duritig the years ISO! and ]>'02. Iho 
emancipation of the Koiuanists fnun their civil disalulities was 
a measure very strongly and fiercely urged in Parliann nl, and 
hy u powerful party in the nation. To tliis nwasure the l;i!\g 
was eanu‘slly ojtjwsed ; and he l)eHeved that his cor<*nation oath 
liound him to iniviehlintr resistance to every I'nlarL'enn nt. of lih 
erfv or induence to that dangerous fiietion. llis teiidenev to'/ 
mental dist'ase was also aggravated hy his disputes with lifr. 
Pitt, who difiered from the monarch widely in refi‘rcnco to the 1 
Poman Catholic and otla'r questions. Mr. Pill at haigfh resigned 
in consetpicnee of thesi; difiereiices, and l\rr. Addington, afier- 
ward Lord Sidmouth, hecame prime minister. Negotiations 
for peace W(;rc immediately cornimmeed with Fraiu'e, which were 
eventually consummated I»v the, treaty of Amiens in i\ravch, 
1S02 ; at the. terms of which the Knglish nation rejoieod, hut of 
which they had little reason to be proud. 

The king, during the mental attack which occurred at this 
period, remaiiu'd silent for many hours at a time; but lie at 
length remarked after eominir to himself : “ I am better now, Imt 
will rem.'itn true, to the eliurch.” The meaning of this expression 
is to he doj-ived fnimTlK^ct, that the Catholic qiu'stioii had heon 
uppermost in his mind, and that tlie agitation which had taken 
place in refereneo to it, had been the chief eanso of his derange- 
ment. It produced the .same eflect upon Iiirn which Jho loss of > 
his American colonies had done, upon a former occasion. As | 
soon as (he king felt himself conscious of the recovery of his in- 
tellect, he sent for (ho afllicted queen and princesses ; and the 
interview helween them was extremely nflect.ing.* The next 
day he sent for his .son, the Duke of York, and held a long con- 
versation witli him. For this prince the king cntcrlnincd con- 

After this attack of insanity had begun, ilr. Addington recommended n 
7iop pillow for iho king, ns being conducive to produce sleep. The suggestion 
was adopted with the most favorable results, and tlic repose wliich flio patient 
thus obtained soon led to his recovery. Sec Malmcslxiry Diaries, Vol. iv., p, 40. 
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siderable respect ; and with him he spoke freely in reference to 
what had occurred during the time of his illness. He at length 
began on the subject of the Catholic question ; but the prince, 
perceiving that his father was becoming painfully exdted in 
reference to it, kindly stopped him, and assured him that Mr. 
Pitt had abandoned all intention of pressing his views upon 
the attention of Parliament. George III. afterward remarked in 
reference to this matter to Dr. Willis, one of his physicians, 
when speaking of Mr. Pitt’s policy : “ What has not to an- 
swer for, who was the cause of my late illness,” * The Duke of 
Portland subsequently declared, that the king had assured him 
that he would rather suffer martyrdom than submit to the meas- 
ure, or approve of it. It was affecting to witness the attachment 
of the monarch to his wife. He frequently e.xclaimed : “ I am now 
perfectly well, and my queen, my queen has saved me.” f In the 
fierce and bitter disputes which now took place between the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, the king uniformly took the side of the 
latter ; and when her husband first endeavored to remove their 
daughter, the Princess Charlotte, from the keeping of her mother, 
he declared : “ The princess shall have her child ; and I will 
speak to Mr, Wyatt about building a wing to her present 
house.” He justly detested and despised th e Prince of Wales in 
his character of husb a nd, as much as~uWthat of a son and a 
subject . 

Napoleon Bonaparte, the ruler of France, entertained at thi 
period the most hostile feelings against the British nation, 7 
only waited for a pretext to recommence hostilities aga 
them ; nor was he long in finding one. Some members of 
Bourbon family had escaped the storms of the revolution, i 
had taken refuge in England. The Count D’Artois and the 
Dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, were among the number. 
These persons had been received by George HI. and by the prin- 
cipal nobility with courteous hospitality. Mr. Pitt, Mr. Mind- 
ham, and other leading statesmen had met these princes at the 

*■ Pellew'B Life, d'c., of Lord Sidmouth, Vol, i., p. S09. ^ 

+ Twitie Pullic and Private Ufe of Lord Eldon, Vol. p. 205. 
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timt liis oppressed conn tiymcn, under his guidance, •would be able 
to elevate their native land from the position of degradation and. 
dependence to Avhich she had been reduced by British tyranny, 
and place lier honorably among the catalogue of independent na- 
tions. lie proposed to establish a sci^aratc Irish republic, by 
slrilcing a decisive blow in the capital, by obtaining possession 
of the scat of government, by proclaiming a new and liberal con- 
stitution, and by tlms completcl}' overturning the detested des- 
potism of Britain in his native land. On the 23d of July, 1803, 
an asseinbly of his partisans, forming an immense and tumultu- 
ous mob, marched through the .streets of Dublin, and proceeded 
to attack the castle of the viceroy. They were assailed in turn 
by a hundred and fifty regular troops, and, after a short contest, 
were entirel 3 ’’ vajiquislied and dispersed. The whole insurrection 
had been planned and e.vccuted with the rash precipitancj’' and 
short-sighted enthusiasm, which usually characterize the move- 
ments of inexperienced jmuth. Emmet and his chief associates 
were- taken, tried, convieted, sentenced, and executed. The 
, brightest and best record of his fame and genius is to be found 
in the thrilling and powerful speech which he delivered in his 
own defense, in vindication of his unfortunate associates, and in 
deprecation of the mortal wrongs of his bleeding country, on the 
occasion of his trial for high treason in Dublin, before a special 
commission appointed by the king. 

The ministry, of which Mr. Addington was the chief, I’apidly 
declined in influence. Various causes led to this result, among 
which one of the most prominent Avas the inefficiency Avith AAdiieh 
the Avar had been conducted on the continent. On the 12th of 
May, 1804, the nation Avas gi'atified Avith the intelligence that 
Mr. Addington had resigned, and that the helm of goA^ernment 
had been again confided to the skilful and poAverful hands of 
William Pitt. For the last time this great man ascended to the 
highest dignity in the realm accessible to a subject. Other im- 
portant changes now took place in the cabinet. Lord Melville 
became First Lord of the Admiralty, Lord Harborough, Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, and Lord Cainden, Secretary of War and . 
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[le Colonies. Immediate steps were taken by the new minister 
0 secure the military defense of the country against the formi- 
able power of Napoleon. By the plan which he proposed, and 
arried in Parliament, a large standing army was raised, and 
very citizen of a certain age was transformed to some extent 
ito a soldier, ready at any moment to take up arms against the 
iireatened encroachments of the common foe. In December of 
his year, the Spanish monarch, under the controlling influence 
f Napoleon, declared war against England ; which event in- 
reased the difficulties and dangers which harassed, yet did not 
utimidate, the country. 

' The year 1805 was rendered remarkable, among other events, 
>y an autograph letter addressed by Napoleon to George III., in 
phich he set forth the advantages of peace, and professed himself 
[esirous of realizing them. Yet, at the same time, he proposed no 
iefinite conditions on which pacific relations could be established.* 
Ihe answer of the British ministry, which was conveyed through 
jord Mulgrave to M. Talleyrand, declared that no positive ax’- 
angements could be made on the subject, until the English gov-., 
rnment had conferred with their allies on the continent, especi- 
illy with' the "Emperor Alexander of Russia. This reply ter- 
ninated the correspondence, and hostilities xvere resumed. 
Bonaparte fitted out a powerful fleet in the port of Toulon with 
he express design of invading England. The fleet set sail, and 
iltimately steered for the West Indies under the command of 

* “ Your Majesty,” said Napoleon, “has gained more, within ten years, both 
u territory and riches, than the whole extent of Europe. Your nation is at the 
lighest point of prosperity ; what can it hope from war ? To form a coalition 
rith some powers on the continent? The continent will remain tranquil; a 
:oalition can only increase the preponderance and continental greatness of 
j'rance. To renew intestine troubles ? The times are nrf longer the same. To 
lestroy our finances ? Finances founded on a flourishing agriculture can never 
)e destroyed. To take from France her colonies ? The colonies are to France 
inly a secondary object ; and does not your majesty already possess more than 
rou know how to preserve ? If your majesty would biit reflect, you must per- 
:eive that the war is without an object, without any presumable result to your- 
self.” See History of the Beign of George III, hy Bobert Bissett, LL.I). Yol. 
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Tho ijdridiiislTnr.if.-n c>r Lord ddcAvlclc, wldoh prC'VC'd to ho of 
'sl.'cn'i dnr.'.lion. "W'ls Toro.M-iindilc C)rdr for tho finrd iiholinon of 
slnwop' in tho P.rirjsli dorr.inic»iis. hr ilio pnssn^c of a la'v^- -wHdh 
.aT'j'C>irji.o.d tho drsi ofdatnjr.TT. aS(iS. ns the Intcst date at T\-liicIi 
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Lord Lotnek teas snceo-oded hr Mr, Canning as Seorotai^ of 


Toroign AtTairs. on the '3oth of March. 1S07. The. chief ineddont 
of this yonr tvas the "war rAth Lcnmarlc. rrlnch ccaintiy had ho- 
cornc' the ally of Xapcdcon. A British fleet attached Copen- 
hacen. orhich canitnlnted after a homhardraent of three daws. 
The British arniT took possession of the city, dochyards. arsenals, 
■Eighteen ships, and all the ■naral stores rvhich 'vrere tfonnd 
in the capital. Tiic lhancs endcaTored to retaliate: they har- 
assed the British riaders in the Baltic; British property oras 
confiscated throaighont the hingdc>ni; and all correspondence 
ovith Encfland ovas prehihited. The Emperor of B.nssia also he- 
carne the friend C)f Eennaarh, and condenaned the precipit.at.e 
hostilities against that conntay -which had hecn pcapotrated. 
Bona-j.artris rctrihntiwe decre-e of Afilan. excltiding British tner- 
chanclise from all the ports of the continent suhieet to his infin- 
ence. ci’oatly ciij’pled British confinicirce. and spread a gloomy 
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feeling of apjn’ehension over the nation. Tim profligious strides 
toM’ard nniver-sal conrpiest which Napoleon was making, added 
intensity to this feeling. During the year ISOS a tn-nty was 
negotiated witli Sjiain jind l^'uTngal ; and a British army was 
sent under Sir Arthur "Wellesley to e.vj^ul the Trench lorces 
from those kingdoms. The success which attended the move- 
ments of this able General, gradnallv increased the public oonft- 
dence.^"' In .lamiary, ISOS), Bir John !Moore, gained a decisive 
victory over j\lar.shal Souit at Corunna, Subsequently, Wellc.sle}' 
expelled the Marshal from Ojmrto, and comj)elled both him and 
the gallant Nc}- to retire into Castile. The battle of Talavcra 
added to the lustre of the British arms, by the defeat of jMar- 
shal Victor. During the yeans 1801 ) and 1810 , tiie attention 
of the British people and government was ehietly enlisted in the 
prodigious events which were transpiring on the continent. lit 
Spain, the various vicissitudes of the war of the succession 
finally resulted in the e.xpulsion of .losojih Bonaparte from 
Madrid, and the total deliverance of Spain and Portugal from 
the presence and power of the Trench. Austria declared war at 
this period against Napoleon, and the combatants made a trial 
of their strength at the great battle of Aspern. Both jjartics 
claimed the victoi-y. At the battle ol' Wagram which followed, 
the result was not so equivocal ; and the Trench gained an over- 
whelming triumph. The result of the ruin of the Austrian army 
was the marriage of the conqueror to the daughter of his iin- 
perial and vanquished foe, and the elevation of the Archduchess 
Maria Louisa to the vacant seat of the discarded Josephine upon 
the throne of Trance. The hereditary successor oC the prince of 
the apostles at Eome was dragged by the giant arm of the Cor- 
sican from his sacred seat, deprived of his secular authority, 
and conveyed as a prisoner to Avignon. The Ecclesiastical 
States were then anne.xed to the swelling bulk of the Trench 
Empire. Prussia was prostrated beneath the feet of the cou- 

See Considerations on the Causes, Objects, and Consequences of the Present 
War, and on the Expediency or Danger of Peace with France. ' Py William 
Foscoe. London, ISOS. 
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qiioror ; for lie liiul cnislied lier at tlic doeisivo battle of .Tcna. 
ITolland, 'Wesiplialia, and Italy acknowledged the ahsolnre su- 
premacy of (his modern Alexander; while (lie. whole continent 
trembled with the dread of his colossal power. At this period 
the intellect nal lile of the I’ritish monarch may be said to hax'e 
terminated for ever. 'J'he. llglit of his reason tailed at a time 
when ajiprehension and gloom oppressed the hearts of his sub- 
jects. The attack under which George 111 . now suflered, and 
which began in .Tanuary, ISll, was regarded even by the mon- 
.'irch’s friends, as so violent and hopeless, that on the sixth of 
February, his eldest son, the Prince of AVales, xvas installed as 
Pegent with regal authority. Tlie death of the amiable Princess 
Amelia, (lie fiivorite daughter of (he king, in November, ISIO, 
had been the immediate cause of the final overthrow of his mind, 
in connection xvith the disastrous events which had recently oc- 
curred in various portions of the Empire. 


CHAPTER X. 


KcnirtvMl nml llopclo.'s Irisnnltv of Gt'orjre III, — Dolalls rc^pcctlnj: tbc Orklti, Xattiro, 
nnd KffL'cta of liU Monl.'il DI.-'Wc — Ills I'Jiy«Ici.m‘ — His Troalmorit — HI5 CondltUni 
ofliclally comniuniratod to Parlinment — .V Ilfponry ponnaiu-ntly appointed — 
Gradual Decline of tbc llcaltli of Gi'orcc III. — ^^'nr wltb tbo Uiilled SLatos of 
Amcric-a— Growth of tbo Tower and Suproiiiacy of Xnpolcon— Ills Overthrow by 
tbo Eiiropc.an Coalition — HI5 Kotlreiiient at j'il>.a. 


TriK insanity of George III. presents one of tlic most remarkable 
plienomcna contained in psychological history. He wa.s aniictcd 
during his lifetime with five separate attacks of mental disease. 
Tlic first occurred in I7G5, when he was in his twenty-eighth 
year; the second was in 17SS, the tliird in 1801, the fourth in 
ISOd, and the last iu .Tainiary, 1811, None of these attacks, e.\- 
cept the hast, e.vcoedod si.\ months in duration. Tlicro was noth- 
ing in his constitution or mental habits to render sucli an afiec- 
tion probable* Ilis intellectual fiicultios, tboiigli moderate, M'crSv^ 
well-proportioned, and no marked deficicnej’’- characterized his 
natural powers. lie was posscs.sed of a strong and healtliy frame,/ 
wliicli had never been enervated by tbc c.vcesses of passion, or byj ^ 
any sensual indulgences whatever. TTc took a great deal of excr-i 
cise, amu.scd himself frequently with the pleasures of music and 
the drama ; and was so fond of inspecting the useful and healthful 
operations of agriculture, that he deservedly received the epithet'^ 
of “ Parmer George.” He was, moreover, extremely abstemious 
in eating and drinking, and observed with groat strictness all 
the rules of propriety in thought, v’ord, and deed. That sucli 
a man, whose reign extended nominally during the unpaivalleled 
period of sixty years," and none of whose ancestors or family had 
12 * 
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of indignities.'* The mastery which the elder Willis obtained 
over the mind or the instinct of his patient, may be illustrated by 
an incident which occurred on the occasion of the examination of 
the physician before a committee of Parliament, of which Ed- 
mund Burke was a member. Willis had allowed the king to 
have a i-azor and a penknife in his hands, at a time when every 
other observer regarded the act as perilous in the extreme. 
Burke asked him how he would have controlled the king had he 
suddenly become violent while these instruments were in his pos- 
session, and had attempted harm to himself or to others. Willis 
placed the candle near his face, and answered : “ There, sir, by the 
eye; I would have looked at him tlms, sir,” at the same time as- 
suming a basilisk expression which compelled Burke instantly to 
avert his view from the spectacle. It is also asserted that Willis 
confounded Sheridan, a member of the same committee, in a simi- 
lar manner, on the same occasion. Said he : “ Pray, sir, before you 
begin, be so good as to snuff the candles, that ive may see clear, 
for I always like to see the face of the man I am speaking to.” 
Sheridan, the most impudent and brazen-faced of men, was so 
overcome by this salute, tliat he ivas utterly unable to proceed, f 
The last attack under which the king suffered, was more vio. 

, lent than the others which had preceded it, and was more nearly 
allied to delirium than to insanity or- mere derangement. The i 
.incidents, therefore, connected with his life were more painful i 
and affecting, as his case became more desperate and hopeless. | 
These incidents became gradually known, and elicited the sym- 
pathy of the nation. The state of the king was officially com- 
municated to Parliament from time to time, and became ■ the 
subject of lengthy public discussions. J A difference of opinion 
existed among his physicians as to the possibility of his recovery, 
some indulging the hope that the attack might end favorably, and 
.some regarding the disease as incurable. His feelings were of 
a varied character ; at times he was elated, frivolous and extrava- 
gant, while at others he was gloomy, silent and depressed. 

* WraxaU’s Posthumous Memoirs, p. 520. 

t Swinburne's Gom'ts of Europe. Vol. ii., p. 75. 

X Hansard! s Parliamentary Debates, First Series, six. 
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Soiiio^ of his dclusioiis 'Were singular, exhibiting a inixturc of sina 
jilieity and sliroY’dncss. On one occasion he appeared to be ad- 
dressing his conversation to two of his j)crsonal friends who had 
long been dead. Sir Ilcnr}* Ifnlford,w]io was present, remarked 
to him, that the persons to wliom he spoke had been deceased 
many years. The king rcjdicd : “True, dead to you and to the 
world in general ; but not dead to me. You forget that I have 
the power of holding converse with tliosc whom you call dead, 
and it is in vain for you, so far as I am concerned, to kill some 
of your patients.”* 

For some years the last attack to which the king was subject- 
ed, mcrelj’ unfitted him for the performance of his high and re- 
sponsible regal fimclions, and was not an entire overthrow of the 
powers of reason. During this period he enjoyed short intervals 
which might almost be termed lucid. He sometimes took a 
deep interest in politics ; ids perception was tolerably clear, his 
memory very accurate, but his judgment was fallacious and un- 
reliable. On one occasion the queen entered his apartment while 
he was singing a hymn, and accompanying himself on the harp- 
sichord. He then knelt down, prayed for his fiimily, his subjects, 
and for his own recovery, to health and saneness. On another 
occasion he heard the church bell toll, and inquii-ed of his attend- 
ant for whom it was rung. Being answered, he replied ; “ She 
was a good woman, has gone to heaven, and I hope soon to fol- 
low her.” With the progress of time, however, the unfortunate 
monarch became worse, both mentall}’- and physically. In 1819 
his appetite failed him ; in 1820 it was with difficulty that he 
was kept warm ; he was reduced to a skeleton ; and remained 
scarcely conscious of existence until, on the 29th of January, 
1820, he quietly sank into the arms of death, in the eighty 
second year of his age, and in the sixtieth year of his reign. 

While the British monarch was thus removed from the exer- 
cise of his royal functions after October, 1810, the attention of 
the nation was chiefly enlisted in the momentous events which 
were transpiring on the continent, in tlie issue of which their 

Gamj)lelVs Lives of. the Lord Chancellors. Yol. vii., p. 221. 
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rious pomp and majesty of ^val’. Thus Aveakened, the usurper 
■vvas soon compelled to confront a formidable conspiracy of na- 
tions, who combined to crush him, and tear him from his throne. 
He confronted them at Lutzen, Bautzen, Dresden, Leipsic, and 
on other immortal fields, sometimes obtaining triumphs, some- 
times suflering defeats, but always remaining heroic and undaunt- 
ed. Destiny seemed to turii against her fovorite child ; and he 
was compelled to obey her firm behest in adversity as well as in 
prosperity. England, united with her continental allies, at 
length achieved the overthrow of the most fierce and formidable 
enemy who had ever assailed her power or her existence ; and 
Napoleon at last abdicated the throne which he had usurped, but 
which he had adorned with such matchless splendor. He ac- 
cepted the diminutive diadem of Elba, and there for a short 
jjoriod reposed the energies which had shaken and well nigh sub- 
dued a continent. But the gi-cat task of England, of her prince, 
her statesmen, and her people, was not yet completed. Another 
contest, the brightest, bloodiest, fiercest, and most important, yet 
remained to be fought, before the security, prosperity and glory 
of Great Britain would be placed upon a secure and permanent 
basis, exempt from all peril or mutability, and the details of 
these events still appropriately belong to the history of the era 
of George III. 



CHAPTEE XI, 


{Napoleon’s Escape from Elba— His Arrival at Paris— Combination of the Great Powers 
of Europe against bim — His Prodigious Efforts to Confront them— Immense Ee- 
sources of the Aliies — Conflict at Charleroi — At Ligny—At Qnatre Bras — Prepara- 
tion for a Decisive Battle — ^The Field of Waterloo— Incidents of this Memorable 
Battle — Heroism of the Combatants — Defeat of Napoleon— Gratitude of the British 
Nation to the British Generals and Soldiers — Pacification of the Continent — State 
of the' Finances— Commotions in Ireland — Domestic Legislation — The Eegency — 
Death of George HI. — State of the British Empire at this Period. 

On the 26th of Pobruary, 1815, Bonaparte sailed from Elba, in 
command of nine hundred men, with the determination of recov- 
ering the throne of France, and if necessary of again convulsing 
the continent of Europe by the storms of war. He landed at 
Cannes bn the 1st of March ; he disembarked and immediately 
commenced his approach to .the French capital. The successive 
triumphs of this strange and adventurous journey, whose thrill- 
ing incidents were worthy of the unparalleled career of the great 
conqueror, began at Grenoble, whose garrison threw down their 
arms and shouted “ Vive V Eni^pereur^’’ the moment he appeared to 
their view. Here his troops swelled to the number of three 
thousand ; and he took the line of march thence to the more im- 
portant city of Lyons. The Bourbon princes and Marshal Mac- 
donald attempted here to stem the swelling tide of the invader’s 
popularity, but in vain. The sairie magic spell which every- 
where gained the conqueror of Austerlitz and J ena the hearts of 
the Fi'ench soldiery, effected the same result here, and. Napoleon 
entered Lyons in triumph. At Besangon he first met his old 
comrade Ney, who had rashly promised Louis XVIII. to bring 
Napoleon to him captive in an iron cage ; and after a short in- 
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t^rvii*\v, so powcrlii] ^^•as llin spell which the Corsican threw 
over the. impulsive marshal, tliat he re-cuitcrccl his service, and 
assisted in swellini^ NajioleoiCs triumphant cortege as it neared 
the capital. On the 20th of lyfarch the cx-emperor entered 
I^aris, from which the Dourhon and Orleans princes had pre- 
viously t.'iketi their (light. 

On regaining possession of tlic throne, Bon.aparte immediate- 
ly despatched letters to all the sovereigns of Europe, informing 
them that ho had heon restored to supreme power liy the unani- 
7nou.swill of (he I'rench nation; and that he was willing to main- 
tain the existing j)eace. on the same terms as those which .had 
Leen settled with the Bourhons. 'J'hcse letters were referred by 
their several recipients to the Congress of Vienna, which still 
conf iniied its deliberations in the. Austrian capital. But that as- 
sembl.agc decreed that no answer shoidd be returned to the letter; 
and they lurthcr issued a manifesto deelaring that Napoleon, by 
his desertion of Elba and his invasion of the French territory, 
Iiad placed himself beyond the palc of all civil and social rela- 
tions ; that ho had fo'rfoitcd the only title to life which ho yet re- 
tained ; that he "was a disturber’ of the tranquillity of Eimope ; 
and that he had become obnoxious to public vengeance. Tlie 
great powers of Europe, England, Austria, Prussia, and Russia, 
entered into a treaty on the 25th of March, by which they bound • 
themselves to unite their entire military resources, and not to 
lay down their arms or to conclude peace, until Napoleon, the 
common enemy of mankind, had been finally and completely 
crushed. 

Unterrified by this formidable pi’oclamation, the French em- 
^ peror instantl}’’ commenced to ^ ^ade^ preparations to eonfi’ont 
a continent which was rising in arms against him. He displayed 
prodigious energy and inexhaustible activity in every depart- 
ment of administrative duty. New levies were ordered through- 
out France, already exhausted by the loss of her best and most 
vigorous blood. Ammunition, arms, and artillery were fabri- 
cated by every possible means, and with the most urgent haste. 

As many of Napoleon’s former marshals as he could influence. 
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lie regained from their sworn allegiance to the Bourbons; but of 
these eminent soldiers, Macdonald, Augercau, Oudinot, Victor, 
!Marmont, and St. Cyr refused to violate their oaths and rejoin 
his standards. On the 1st of J une he proclaimed a new con- 
stitution on the Cliamp do Mai, by which visionary and delu- 
sive fabric he hoped to gain the doubtful hearts of the French 
people. A showy and gorgeous pageant was exhibited on that 
occasion, such as was well calculated to attract and fascinate the 
nation ; but the ultimate decision in this great conflict was de- 
pendent, not on imposing and glittering shows, but on the stern 
and bloody fortunes of war. 

The armies of the allies were hastening toward the frontiei^ 
of France. A hundred and fifty thousand Austrian troops, com- 
manded by Prince Schwartzenberg, were marching toward the 
Bliiiie ; two hundred thousand Eussians were gathering on the 
confines of Alsace ; a hundred and fifty thousand Prussians, under 
the orders of Bli'icher, and burning with unquenchable fury to 
aveuge the horrors and outrages of Jena, occupied Flanders; 
while eighty thousand British ti-oops, led on by AVellington, were 
assembled in Belgium. The smaller contingents of the secondary 
German principalities, were preparing to take the field ; and the 
whole of these combined together, would swell the number of 
men in arms against Napoleon during the Hundred Days to 
nearl}' a million. Against this A'ast armament, the French em- 
peror, by the exercise of exertions which no mortal had- ever 
before or since exhibited, in any great crisis of human destinj', 
could muster only four hundred thousand men, and a large jiro- 
porlioii of these were raw recruits and youths who had practised 
no militaiy training, nor had ever witnessed tlie horrors of a 
battle-field. 

Napoleon commenced operations on tlie loth of June, bi' at- 
tacking the Prussians posted at Charleroi. 'In this movement he 
was successful, and compelled the latter to retire to Ligny. At 
this place the combatants again encountered each other on the 
IGth. A furious conflict ensued, for Blucher himself now com- 
manded the Prussians. Here, for the last time, the star of Na- 
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Jiclooii's glory mjis trium}>linn(, nnd tliat great -warrior mIio 
JkuI been tlic victor on so many fields of blood, who seemed 
to have chained the eoddess Fortune to his car durinc 
so many adventtiruiis and memorable years, gained tlio last 
laurels which were destined to decorate his imperial brow. 
'Ihough Blucher fought with the ferocity of a lion, and repeatedly 
led on Ills broken ranks to the charge, he was eventually van- 
quished, and compelled to retreat. Ilut he left the field, though 
not the, victor, yet unconqncred ; and reserved his chief energies 
for the irreat battle of the a^e which was soon to ensue. 

Idle Napoleon was thus earning his last laurels at Ligny, 
Ney Avas combatting the English army at Quatre-Bras, Here 
the “ Bravest of the Bravo” strove in vain to make any iraiires- 
sion upon the adamantine ranks of that stern race, whose military 
l^rowcss lie and his haughty master had never yet fully tested, 
but with which they were destined soon to become familiar. The 
Ercnch were repulsed in all their attacks, and the British re- 
mained masters of all their positions. Tlie shades of darkness 
alone put an end to the bloody conflict, and five thousand dead 
and Avounded on each side attested the degi-ee of fury which had 
characterized it. Yet these engagements Avere all merely pre- 
paratory to that more decisive combat whicli AA’as about to 
occur, in Avliich Avas involA'cd the future destiny not only 
of the British emijire, but also of every country and throne in 
Europe. 

During tlie 17 th of June, the French and allied armies ap- 
proached from dilTcrent directions the immortal field of Tl'ater- 
loo. Tlie rain fell in torrents ; and feAV even of the bravest 
slept din-ins the solemn lioiirs of tliQ night which succeeded. 
The aAvful grandeur and impoitance of the approaching conflict, 
impre.'^sed even tlie most thoughtless. Never before since tlie 
beginning of time, had men contended for stakes of such prodi- 
trious masnitude. Upon the mieertain issue of the coming battle 
depeiidcd'^the late of that mighty hero, Avliose achievements far 
tuinscendeil the achievements of all other men. A battle was 
about to be fovmht more decisive than that of Slaratlioii, Cannie, 
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or Blenlieim. Tlic destiny of a greater hero than either 
liades, Hannihalj or ^Marlborough then hung trembling in the 
uncertain balance. And now for the. first time, the two ablest 
generals of that age were about to nuaisure their swonls to- 
gether *5 and the future fate of eaeli entirely depended upon the 
issue. If the British were defeated, retreat even from the battle 
field would be impossible ; for the dense forest of Soignies in 
their rear would cut ofl* every means of ese.apc. If Napoleon 
were vanquished, his fortunes would he ruined forever, and he 
Avould thenceforth become a fugitive and vagabond on the earth ; 
and those who were about to engage in this struggle, wore fully 
conscious Of the supreme importance of the occasion. 

At length the tedious hours of night u ore away. 'J'lie busv 
sounds of hurried preparation, the confused and inuhitudinous 
hum which betokened the near presence of might v annamenJ.s, 
and which had echoed from both camps during the night, ^o-adii- 
ally subsided. The morning of the ISthor.Tinic, Tsifi, arose 
upon the world ; aud with its cheerful light there came that, hour 
pregnant with the fate of so many millions of human heim's ■ 
that hour to which the events of preceding centuries had lorn' 
converged ; that hour to wliich many ages y(;t to come will point 
as the great decisive epoch which gave tone and color to the his- 
tory of succeeding generations. The last givmd act in t he st iipen- 
dous drama of Napoleon’s career was now about to coinnieiicc, 
ere the curtain fell upon it in darkness and gloom forevt'r. 

When the day dawned, a Imndred and sevontv-fivo thousn"<^ 
men sprang from tlieii- dripping beds, and arrayed 
for the last time for flie shock and the carnage of hat fir, ^ 

f<> ‘ .t, 


the various regiments of both armies began to dcjiloy 
assigned positions. The battlefield extended two 
from the chateau oflliigomoiit on the extreme r/gh^; 

La Haje Sninte on the left. Tlirougl, the centre 
great high road or c/mmde from Brussels : 

nearly a mile from the village of Waterloo^.. , 

.arrajed on (he crest of gentle eminence® . ■.’ 

« form, and opposite, to each other, ; ' 
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ftiry, n<'ts u| luToisni woro poiTormod Itv jnnnv 

have lixi^ sinro with thorn to tlioir gorr 

nnti foi-gMttoii grnvt'^j on that o!i‘;nngnii)ctl fichl. TJir* rli-ad and 
(lying !;iy piU^l in iminonsi* ln*aj)'5, jiinl thn wlioh^ of tho ronttxul- 
ing armii's were involvod in tin' dojisf' snn>k«' and tlio ihuinh'ring 
nproar ot battle. Xeitln-r host appeared willing to yiebl. Ilotli 
set'iued d('t«'rinined to coinpn'r or to perish. As evening ap- 
proar'hed, Xaj)oleon s.iw tin' in'oes'^ity of eombining his ('iiergios, 
and by one pr<idigi(.us efnirt to carry the day. All along the 
lino, two miles in h'ngih, tin' awfnl <'onni('l raged; hut- it was 
Jiow destined to bceojin' more furious, more, deadly, mon'. 
de.stnu'tive still. .Suddenly at half-]>ast four o’clo(;k, a dark 
mass aj>j>ear<'d in tln^ distaiu'e, moving in the direction of .Frisch- 
ermont. It was a Prussian c(»rps, sixteen thousand strong, who 
wen; ha.stening t(»ward the scone of eonllict. Napoleon imme- 
diately detiU'hcHl Lobun with seven thousand men to arrest their 
progres.s ; while In) himself delerniined, at that critical moment, 
to jnit into execution his last and greatest resource, the one which 
had rarely liiiiod to win the victory to his standards, and to 
crush the most powerful, enthusiastic, and formidable, foes. 
This was to hriug forward (he grand attack of the Old Imperial 
Guard. It Avas lids veteran corps which had decided the fate 
of Europe on many great battle-fields. It was this corps which 
had made the best troops of Ilnssia and Austria quail and fice at 
Fricdland and Wagram ; which had broken the power of the Prus- 
sian oolnmns at Jena and Lntzen ; which had overwhelmed the 
R\issian lines at Borodino and Austcrlitz. Napoleon liimself 
now rode through the ranks of tliesc grim and dauntless warriors, 
and harangued them with a few words of burning eloquence. He 
briefly told them tliat the fate of the day, his outi fate, and the 
Tate of Erance and Europe, now depended upon themselves. 
Loud shouts of Vive VJSmpercur in reply echoed far and wide 
over the plain, and drowned for a moment, even the mighty 
thunder of the cannon. Napoleon accompanied lus veteran 
heroes a considerable way do>vn the slope on their advance ; and 
as each column defiled before him, he addressed them words of • 
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stirring eulogy nncl liopc, •which revived or increased their cour- 
age. Tlicy advanced to the final attack of the British centre in 
two groat inasses, one of -u'hich was led hy ^Marshal Nc}', the 
other by General Bfeille. 

Never before, in the memorable annals of warfare, had there 
been such a shock as that which took jilacc when the Old Guard, 
having approached with solemn and steady tread within forty 
feet of the English lines, commenced with tlieir ancient heroism 
and resolution the task of vanquishing their desperate and power- 
ful foes. The very earth shook beneath their terrific onset, 
Tliey were met by tlio English Foot G,'iards, and tlic 73d and 
30th regiments, M ith a heroism equal to their own. The eyes 
of all the combatants were turned toward the spot where that 
deadly conflict was taking place. Quickly and with desperate 
energy all the most destructive evolutions of warfiire were ex- 
ecuted. Immortal deeds were then achieved, which find no su- 
perior in all the blood-stained annals of military glory and am- 
bition. But "Wellington had made admirable dispositions to 
meet this last grand attack of the Old Guard, which had also 
been anticipated. lie had stationed his artillery so as completely 
to sweep their lines ; and as they approached near to his position, 
his batteries were unmasked, and they poured into the advancing 
host a prodigious storm of iron hail. The first lines of the Im- 
perial Guards melted like frostwork as the}’- came within range 
of the terrible guns ; and though those in the rear resolutely 
pressed on to the attack, they jnadc no further advance. They 
still crumbled away. A dead mass of soldiers rose higher and 
higher above the earth ; but the head of the living column was 
unable to approach nearer than before, to the object of their 
attack. 

At length the Imperial Guard recoiled. Napoleon, who had 
intently watched their progress, turned deadly pale, when he 
witnessed their useless hex-oism and their slow and ignominious 
retreat. Soon the horrid cry was repeated along the French 
lines : “ Toui esi perd-ue, la Onarde remile ! ” and the enormous 
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in. -the battles of the 16lh and ISth of June amounted to tliirty- 
throc thousand/’' 

The fallen hero reached Paris during tlie niglit of the 20111, 
and the two Chambers were immediately summoned. The de- 
liberations which ensued resulted in the abdication of Napoleon, 
his departure for Pochefort, his reccjition on board the Beller- 
ophon, his transfer to (he distant island of St. Helena, the' re- 
instatement of Louis XVUI. upon the throne of his ancestors, 
and the general cstabhs'ninent of peace throughout a continent so 
long convulsed and distracted by the innumerable horrors of 
war. j-t 

One of the first aets of the British Parliament, after the con- 
clusion of hostilities in 1815, was to pass votes of th.anks to the 
Duke of Wellington and !^^arshal Blticher; while more substan- 
tial, and therefore more valuable, ovidiuiecs of public regard and 
gratitude than votes of thanks were bestowed upon the great 
English commander and his troops. All the regiments of cav- 
alry and infantry, which had been engaged in the battle, were 
permitted to inscribe the word ]Va(crloo upon their col- 
ors; and the soldiers were allowed to count two years for that 
victory in reckoning their future claims for an increaso of their 
pay, or for a pension -when discharged. Half a million pounds 
were raised for the relief of the wounded, and for the relatives of 
those who had fiillcn on that bloody field. A grant of two hun- 
dred thousand pounds was voted by Parliament to the Duke of 
Wellington, in addition to the considerable emoluments which 
he had received for his previous services, ns an evidence of the 
appreciation and gratitude of the nation and their represent- 
atives. 

Meanwhile the plenipotentiaries of Great Britain were active- 
ly engaged in the conventions of Vienna and Chaumont, which 
were delegated by the powers of Europe to settle the affairs of 
France, and her relations to surrounding countries. The French 

* See Memordhle Scenes in French Ilistory, from the Era of Cardinal Eiche- 
lieu until the Present Time; Embracing the Prominent Events of the Last 
Three Centuries. New York : Jliller, Orton & Co., 1858, p. 320. 

13 
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territory was reduced to the same limits as those which existed 
previous to the commencement of the first revolution ; and an 
indemnity of seven- hundred millions of francs was demanded, 
and conceded by the government of Louis XVIIL, to reimburse 
the Allies for the expenses incurred during the war; nor can this 
■\’^ast sum be deemed exorbitant w'hen tlie events of the past were 
impartially considered. During the year 3815 , the .territorial 
importance of Great Britain wms farther increased by the ad- 
dition of the island of Ceylon to her dominions. This result was 
produced by a native revolution. The subjects of the King of 
Candy, wlio governed the interior, rose in rebellion against his 
insufierable tyranny, overthrew the despot, and finally took him 
prisoner. The native Chiefs then conferred together, and re- 
solved to offer the supremacy of the island to the British mon 
arch. A treaty was adopted between the Chiefs and the repre- 
sentatives of tlie Englisli government then present at Ceylon, by 
whicli it was agreed that the Candian Empire should be vested 
in the Britisli sovereign, reserving to the native Chiefs and to 
their subjects their rights and immunities. The family of the 
deposed king was forever excluded from the throne ; many cruel 
laws were at once abrogated, and beneficial regulations intro- 
duced ; while the administration of justice and the religion of 
Buddha were allowed to remain unaltered and inviolable. This 
new accession of territory may justly be regarded as having been 
a desirable event, both for the inhabitants of Ceylon themselves, 
and for that colossal empire to whose enlightened laws and in- 
fluence they thenceforth became subject. 

When the British Parliament assembled in February, 1816, 
the prosperous state of the affairs of the nation excited general con- 
gratulation. The various documents having reference to the sev- 
eral treaties ,\vhich had been recently adopted, by which the 
peace of Europe had been consolidated, were- laid before Parlia- 
ment, and approved. The Chancellor of the Exchequer gave a 
full exposition of the financial state of the Einpire; and his re- 
port set forth that provision should be made for the outstanding 
bills of the years 1814 and 1815, which he estimated at thirty 
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Jive million pounds. He also stated that the nation- was then 
laboring under great financial embarrassments, which chiefly 
arose from the depreciation of agricultural produce, and the im- 
mense burdens imposed by the recent wars. He proposed, as 
a remedy, to renew the property tax, but at a diminished rate 
of one-half its preceding proportion, at five, instead of ten, per 
cent. The ordinary annual revenues were estimated at twenty- 
seven million pounds, the five per cent, property tax at six mil- 
lions ; and an advance from the Bank of England of six millions 
at four per cent, was recommended by the Chancellor as a neces- 
sary addition. But the renewal of the property tax was resisted 
by the vociferous opposition of the community, and it was there- 
fore eventually abandoned. Parliament was prorogued on the 
2d of July, after having effected various measures which tended 
to promote the prosperity of the nation. Yet these efforts were 
not entirely successful ; for the first year of peace proved to be 
almost as disastrous to the domestic trade and interests of the 
people as the preceding years of war had been. This circumstance 
arose from the, fact that, by the establishment of peace, all those 
sources of industrial profit which had been opened by the exigen- 
cies of nations at war, were at once dried up ; and men no longer 
possessed the means of indulging in those commodities and lux- 
uries from the production of which vast numbers derived their 
subsistence. 

These evils Avere greatly increased by an inclement season 
Avhich ensued, and which destroyed in a great measure the agri- 
cultural resources of the kingdom. Serious riots ensued in the 
counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Huntingdon. The colliers of 
Staffordshire, and the iron founders of South Wales, suficred 
greatly 'fi’om being throAvn out of employment; for men had 
■learned to turn their spears into pruning hooks, and their swords 
into ploughshares, and no longer needed the accumulation . of 
iron for the fabrication of the murderous Aveapons of war. 
Other riots occurred in the metropolis, Avhich at first threatened 
to produce dangerous consequences ; but these and all other in- 
dications Avere eventually put down by military force, and amel- 
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ioratcd by the reactionary power of increasing industry and 
tlirift. 

During the parliamentary session of 1S17, several important 
measures were passed by the Britisli Legislature. Bills were 
passed to compensate for civil services ; to aholish the office of 
Vk ardcns and Justices in Eyre ; to issue Exchequer bills to the 
amount of half a million pounds to complete the public works 
then in progress; while a motion, introduced by the eloquent 
Irish patriot, !Mr. Grattan, to remove the disabilities which un- 
justly impeded the introduction of Roman Catliolics into Parlia- 
ment, was rejected by a small majority, ]\rr, Wilberforce, the 
great opponent of the foreign slave trade, again proposed his be- 
neficent reforms in reference to that infamous traffic; and de- 
manded that Portugal, Spain, and Holland, who had agreed by 
solemn treaties to abolish it entirely within their domim'ons, but 
who had failed to execute their obligations in the premises, might 
be compelled to do so. The motion was passed in Parliament; 
without however any specific means having been authorized, by 
which the beneficent end contemplated might be practically re- 
alized. During tliis year three persons, Brandreth, Turner, and 
Ludlaw, who had taken a prominent and dangerous part in the 
popular tumults which occurred in different portions of the 
kingdom, were tried for high treason at Derby by a special com- 
mission, were found guilty, and were executed. Many others 
who were implicated 'with them in a less degree, received, more 
lenient punishments ; and some who had been led astray by ig- 
norance rather than by wickedness into revolt, were pardoned 
by the royal clemency. 

In 1818 acts were passed by Parliament appropriating the 
sum of a million pounds sterling for the purpose of erecting new 
places of worship for the use of congregations of the Established 
Church ; for dividing parishes into two or more parochial dis- 
tricts, each of which was to be provided with a church and min- 
ister ; to authorize the building of chapels of ease, the clergymen 
of which were to be nominated by the rectors of the parishes in 
which they were situated, subject to the approval of the diocesan. 
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An Alien Act was passed, to continue in force during Uvo years, 
for the purpose of excluding from the British territory those 
persons who might use their vicinity to I’l'ance in order to plot 
against the perm'aneney of the throne of Louis XVIIL, or any 
other of the allies of Great Britain. Changes were also made in 
the powers and prerogatives of the Regency, by wliich the queen 
M’'as empowered to appoint additional members of the coun- 
cil to whose care the person of George III. had been intrusted. 
In pursuance of this act, the Earl of Macclesfield, the Bishop of 
London, the Lord St. Helen, and Lord Henley, were added to 
the existing members of the council. Mr. Brougham introduced 
his famous bill respecting the education of the poor of the realm 
during the session of 1818, and supported its. passage with great 
eloquence and ability. After being subjected to various amend- 
ments in the jealous House of Lords — a body of men which has 
been, during many generations, only a dead weight and a per- 
nicious obstacle to the advance of British legislation, resisting 
every measure, however beneficent and enlightened, which might 
tend in any way to increase the importance and to enlarge the 
influence of the masses of the people — the bill, after being mutil- 
ated, emasculated, and deformed by their lordships, eventually 
passed both houses. 

During 1819 the care of the person of the invalid king was 
entrusted to the Duke of York, subject to the assistance of a 
council. This measure became necessary in consequence of the 
death of his consort, Queen Charlotte, who expired on the 17th 
of November preceding, after having spent many years in mourn- 
ful yet assiduous attendance uppn the wants of her unfortunate 
husband. By her death the treatment which was applied to the 
king became less tender and considerate ; and had he still re- 
tained a glimmer of intellectual light, he would have been able to 
perceive that in Charlotte’s death he had lost his most faithful 
and devoted friend. 

In 1819 Sir James Macintosh introduced into the British 
Parliament a subject which liad long demanded theii' corrective 
and reformatory agency. This subject was the Criminal Juris- 
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j'nuioncv of the roahn, whioli u-.-i-i noon a barbarous aiui 

trull ti'ilo, t\ luoli iia-s boon tho isiscn'.iv oi lauiiriar.il ouri;:c luanv 
uEOs. As the law thou existoil, tI:o ronnlty of iloarh was ainxcii 
to till 00 olaS'-os or .'‘i: oi ontnos. Tuo first inoluvloii murder, 
aud all other malicious acts wiiioh wore directly intended to de^ 
stroy human lito. liio se\\md vvinprehonded arson, robberv. 
piracy, and crimes ot similar ohanactcr which usiiallv tended to 
tlio loss o* liie. as a cvncomitaut of tiieir ciiief piiq^ose in the tin- 
law tin acvpiisitiou ot property, 'liie third class related to' a h’un- 
oired aiul fitty olifioweiit o'liences whieh were o'f imio'h less niasui- 
tudo, and which wore piinislioxl in all oither oivilireil countries, 
by a much lighter penalty. Sir dames proposovl tliar in refer- 
oru\' to' all orimos whio'h were iiio'luded in the third class, the 
death penalty should be abo'lislioxl : and after a long and aniuous 
ovntest. in which ho was snstaiuovi by all iho' stato'snion distin- 
guishod for cniigiitoned views in the realnp. he suooei\ied in carry* 
ing his propo'sition. by the appointment of a select committee, 
tluvitgh whose agency the' prv'posed relbrms wore eventiuiliy 
consiuumato’d. 

Paring- this sessio'n of Parliament Sir Fnineis Burdett mored. 
his famous bill p'ro'po'suig that the House of Commons should 
take into ovnsideration the subject O'f the rep'rosentation. of the 
p'oople in Parliament. Tlie giv'.at curse of British legislation was 
the want of a fair and eopii table rep>resontation : and thep'ropevsed 
measure, if piMperly carried out, woulot result iii the anielio'i'atio'n 
of the existing evil. A ver\' sp'irited debate ensued: but 
evontuallv, by the artful management of the Tory leaders, the 
issue was ewidoxl through a vote by which the Iiouse passed to 
the o‘'rdor of the olay. This result oliol not crush the spirit ot dis- 
affectiou-which was gnvduaily increasing througlieut a portion ot 
the. kiuedom : and public meetings, in wbdcii the subject ot par- 
Iiameutary reform was discussed in a bold mid seditious manner, 
wore hold at Birmingham, Smithtield. Aranchester au<i Leeds. 
Plots ensued, which were eventuaJIy suppressed only by the in- 
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tneul. and acts ^vcrc passed for suppressing seditious libels, for 
subjecting cheap pojndar tracts to a duty, for preventing sedi- 
tious meetings of all kinds, for the seizure of arms intended for 
seditious purposes, and to prohibit military (raining. By tlie. 
rigid enforoement of these provisions, the danger vhich seemed 
to tlireatcn tlie internal peace of the kingdom M'as successfully 
averted. 

At the perioy ‘'>0 deatli of George 111., the vast empire of 
•w hich lie was the iVoj.. head may be .said to have attained a 
degree of harmony, prosp...^ and splendor, which it never be- 
fore possessed. All its coloihcs and apjiendagcs, including those 
of the Eastern and Wc^jtern Indies, were loyal and united ; Ire- 
land for the time being was tranquil and appeased ; education, 
commerce, and manufactures tlourislied at home; and intimate 
alliances firmly bound the British government in amity with the 
great powers of the continent. In May, 1819, a short time pre- 
vious to the death of the king, Mr. Tiernay moved in the .TIouso 
of Commons for the appointment of a committee to take .into 
consideration the state of the nation, alleging at the .same time 
that the conduct of ministers had been unwise, pernicious, and 
censurable ; and demanding their immediate removal from 
ollice. AYliat opinion the British Parliament entertained in ref- 
erence to the condition of the British people at that moment, may 
be clearly inferred from the significant fact, that the motion of 
Air. Tiernay was lost by an overwhelming vote of three hundred 
and fifly-seven against a hundred and seventy-eight.* 

*• The supplies for the year were .staled at £20, 47?, 000. Of the ways and 
means, the annual malt, and temporarj' c.\cise duties added to the minor suiiis 
arising from the lottery and the sale of old naval stores, amounted to £T, 074, 000 ; 
a loan of twelve millions by competition, and another of the same amount de- 
rived from the sinking fund, joined to the above sum, produced a total of 
£.31,974,000, leav'ing a surplus of £10,.'»97,000 to be applied to the reduction 
of the unfunded debt, of which five millions would bo pa^-able to the Hank of 
England, and the remaining $.■>,597,000 to the individual holders of E.vcbequer 
bills. . HisscU’s Ilktory of the Rdgti of George III., ‘(''ol. iii., p. 359. 
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The protracted reign of George III. may justly be regarded as 
the most remarkable which has occurred in English history. 
This distinction did not result from any peculiar quality or supe- 
riority of the sovereign ; for, like every other monarch of his race 
who ever swayed a sceptre, he was in every re spect a mo st 
ordiimry an d com mon-place person! But the importance of his 
'eraTand of the events whidTocrarred during its continuance, 
arose from the splendid abilities of the statesmen to whom he 
successively confided the government ; from the commanding 
talents of those who acted in opposition to his administration 
from the matchless skill and fortitude of many of his generals ; 
and from the peculiar combination of causes and efiects, of influ- 
ences and counter-influences, ■which happened to combine and to 
culminate 'during the progress of his reign. .We will conclude 
our survey of the life and times of George III., by presenting 
historic portraits of some of the most distinguished personages 
who then lived and flourished. 

William Pi^ the first Earl of Cliatham, is the great colossal 
figufb of this^och. His importance has rendered it necessary 
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iiOT 

fi>r in refer I<> him J’'> freqtietjily in {he j.revi<.!W flmt 

li Very CAt- ntlf-I r.otiee <if him is }.->.s n'/jusHite here. Ills gnin'l- 
fi:}i> r iia'l (» . <1 ('iiivens'tr <if ^^:u)ra<, ami Irel :un:isv>-sl ;j iertssne 
31! fi’eli.'i. Ills father was Uiensher of tin- 1 Ifiiise ,>f ( 't.mmfijis for 
( Pisfs ei(?er hr-'tlif'f iiilierite.] tiie funily estates : 

lif iiiJisself u as thi: pes>.e,t.c,ii- ,,f a m.oo.hh-ss ^aiiitis, fsrm<»re val- 
tha!) iiny rotate. His- t'iJi!e.ilii>i) was roiiijil.'ted at < )\|ur/l 
Ihiiversity ; ami a? ih-r e.arly a-je <*f t wei/ty-fanr, hy the assistatjce 
of the fiiiiily ijjiutetsi'i.', he \\;is i-leete.j to a .-eat ill Parlititiieiit for 
Olii .Sasism. 'riiMi iHif.-i!) his sj.leiiili'l ParJiameiit.'iry rai-eer 
which eo'.'imie.i ihirly vrai-s. ami whieh no Joi^lishinan 

l|!l.s eVer S!irj'a'-s(‘>I ..j- even eniithate.i. 

At the periofi of Pitt's eiitranee i»it'i Parliament, iind for 
maijy years .‘ifterwanl. llie art of reporiiiiy' -••jK-eehes was in a 
most imprrf*et state; anti eonse.'|iiently ifiany of tiie imist mao. 
iiiliet-!!! (iisjilays of his- eh.xjnenee were lost to p>f)stenty. 3’*i.>r ! 
many years it vras even illepil to ptjhlish jmetemleti :-epor's of) 
the procretlini's «,»r tlje l.eoislatnre ; hti*. noiv. iths'.-imiino tln sej 
<iisailv;'i!itjioes, tin* superiority of Pitt lis tin orator .socni eoin 
mamlfnl till- aflmiration of the nation. His jnrsoti was tail .aiitl 
stately. His fealnrcs were proniimnit ami e\]»i*essive. His eye. 
was tin* eye of an eaylr-j aiiii its mei'e ileiiant or derisive oljinoes 
striiok many a lioslile orittor diimh witli eoiifnsion and dismay. 
^V!len lie .spoke, lie ilid not disdain use every .art wliieli could 
pdve efil'Ct to his elo^pn aicc. His pi-sturc-i^ his attitudes, his at- 
tire, .ail were <iuly arraiitjed and disposed so ns to render tliem 
most impressive-, imd eflective. His speeclios were never ]>re- 
pared heforeliaiid, and delivered from memory. On a single ocea- 
.sion he aftempled this jdan, anci signally fiiled. lie emifbrmly 
sjioko from (he imjiulso of the moment.; and his spoedies, if not 
remarkable for leijgtli, for close coiiscaaitivo reasoning, for long- 
drawn and ekahorale deduet ions and ju'oeesses of illustration an<l 
argument, wca-e eli.-iractca-izcd hy .a rapiditt', a force, a eoneentru- 
tion of oratoric.al and declaiii.'itory jiowcr, which, without stoj)- 
ping to overturn his adversaries in detail, blasted the whole as- 
semblagc of them by a few overwhelming and resistless blows. 
13 * 
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empire into fragments. Consequently he recommended tliat the 
cords should be relaxed, that the young restive giants should he 
governed loosely, that they sliould he permitted to expend their 
pent-up powers freely, and that, Avhilc they should be retained in 
nominal connection with the mother country, the home govern- 
ment should scarcely seem to control them at all ; but should 
hope to derive their greatest revenue and profit from the in- 
creased and extended commci-ce which would rapidly arise be- 
tween the two countries. These views seemed absurd to the 
short-sighted contemporaries of Pitt ; and acting on an opposite 
line of policy, the cords broke which were too tightly dfavii, 
and America became a free, a hostile, and even now, a rival em- 
pire. One of his declarations on this subject was as follows : “ I 
rejoice that America has resisted. Three millions of people, so 
dead to all the feelings of liberty, as voluntarily to let themselves 
be made slaves, would have been fit instruments to make slaves 
of all the rest. America, if she fell, would fall like a strong 
man ; she would embrace the pillars of the stale, and pull down 
the constitution along with her.” Pitt was great in the ministry 
and out of it ; and was trusted by the nation more heartily than 
any other statesman before and since. His acceptance of a pen- 
sion for his family and of a peerage for himself rendered him un- 
popular for a time, as his enemies intended it should ; but he 
soon recovered his place in the inmost heart of the nation ; and at 
last his death enshrined him there with a security and permanence, 
which no lapse of time or vicissitude of events can ever diminish. 

Lord NoiT h remained for some years the favorite minister of 
George III., and the regard which the obstinate j'ct conscientious 
monarch entertained for him was very great. His disposition 
was amiable, agreeable, and conciliatory. He rendered a great 
service to the king, by accepting the labors and perils of office at 
a time of considerable danger, when the Duke of Grafton suddenly 
resigned the post of premier, and retired to the ebmraces of his 
mistress at Newmarket, and left the king almost helpless. North 
was a man of noble birth and liberal education, and spoke the 
principal modern languages of Europe fluently. Madarne de 
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tious in all liis opinions and measures. He was incorruptible in 
regard to pecuniary affairs ; and in 1782, while Paymaster of 
the Forces, he Toliintarily diminished liis own emoluments in 
order to increase the revenue of Clielsca Hospital. He positively 
refused a pension until after his retirement from political life in 
1795 j althougli he had been pressed by his friends in the govern- 
ment to accept one at a much earlier period. 

As an orator, ^Mr. Burke stands unrivfdlcd as the head and 
representative of a great class. Hc^bcTongcd to the elaborate, 
gorgeous, and somewliat artificial seliool, each of whose orations, 
like those of Demosthenes, mav be regarded as a finished and 
complete masterpiece. The same highly-wrought style of compo- 
sition which is ex'hibited in his writings — in his Thoughts on the 
Causes of the Present Discontents, in liis Eeflections on the 
French Revolution, in his Discourses on Taste — is displayed in 
his speeches. Tlicy all evince a mastery over a wide range of 
intellectual accomplishment, and are richly stored with argument, 
pathos, epigram, metaphor, logic,. and illustrations from ever}'' 
department of human science. He was greatly the superior in 
the profundity and diversity of his attainments to Fox, Pitt, or 
Sheridan. Throughout life he was a__conscrvative in sentiment, 
and always opposed and condemned the supremacy &mie mob. \ 
He und erval ued the right^aud_ ipterest^of Bie jieople, and did 
not give due credit to their influence and importance in the body 
p^itic^ This was the sole error under whicinie laboreclTtlie sol- 
itary delusion which misled him. As an orator he is deservedly 
placed in the front rank of British statesmen ; as the ivorthy 
rival and associate of Fox and Pitt, and as being the gi'eatest 
representative of a class of men whose mental and moral quali- 
ties differ toio coelo from those of the illustrious men we have 
just named. 

Charles Ja mes Fox was the chief of these. No greater con- 
trast^coulcTpossibl y be imagined than that which existed between 
him and Burke. Pie was the son of Henry P’ox, the distinguished 
rival of the first William Pitt. He was deficient in those 
vast and varied attainments which Burke possessed. His acqui- 
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s^itionsi (Tul n()t oxlciul oven boyoud tlio onliniu-y range of EngH^li 
and classical loanilng, uiodcru languaycs, aud liislory. ()f tko 
sciences, uatui“(d, niclaphyslcal, and nuithemalical, he was genenaUy 
igiioraul ; but he was the greatest n'ui!<lee of a close, clear, cou’ 
elusive, declatualory logic that ever a|)^)eared in the Hritish I’ac' 
liavuent, d'ho structure of all his faculties was robust aud vigor- 
ous. 1 1 c was careless of ornameut, and never sou'-dit to embellish 
his speeches with any of the beauteous accessions which taste, 
p()etry, fancy, or art might bestow. Ue always followed closely 
and tenaciously the main point inuler discussion; met and over- 
threw with the strokes of his logic every argument whidi op- 
}>osed Ills advance *> and delivered his speeches with the fervid, 
rapid, abounding llucncy which indicated both the richness of his 
mental resources and his lavish expenditure of theni. Ills de- 
livery was ungraceful. Ills features were coarse, heavy, at nl 
repulsive, with a diu'k cotuplexioU tmd beetIc-breNV, Ue was fond 
()f pleasure, and his morals were of the worst deseripiion." Yet 
his temper was swead .ami simialde beyond all comparison ; and 
it rendered lunv the idol of those who were admitted It* his soci- 
cty. d'herc was little of disslmulatioiv or duplicity in his charac- 
ter, and his ittipulsive candor s(>mctintcs rendered him the victim 
of the desi'min'n It was simtular that a man so given to a life 
of pletisure ami business, whose scholastic attainments were so 
limited, and whose metdal htibils were so discursive, should 
have nndertidven the task of authorshii). Uis wv>rst speech 
was the (.>tdy one wliieh lie ever wi\)te,f and his “ Uistory, ’ 
which remains merely as a fragment, cletu-ly indicates that it 
is the production ('f a great mind, but one unused to li>e task ot 
composition, and unskilled iu the nc<pusition and disposition 
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of the proper materials. Tiie style is indeed correct, hecause it 
is polislied with anxious care ; hut it is lifeless, hecause the artist 
in the desire to polish, has subdued all the salient points which in- 
dio^ate the presence and power of iiitollcctunl life. His sole glory 
in truth was as a debater, Jn opposition and in replay lie was the 
most formidable antagonist whom the younger Pitt, himself a 
giant, was compelled to encounter. His political ojunions or 
standpoint was that of the genuine Whigs ; and he adhered to 
these views lliroughout his cheq^uered life. He attained the 
}>remiership only a few months previous to his decease ; and the 
garland for Avhich he had toiled during many laborious and tem- 
pestuous years, withered on his brow almost before time per- 
mitted it to settle securely there. His higliest merit as a states- 
man probably was, that he supported and promoted the abolition 
of the African Slave Trade, and aided to wipe out that crimson 
blot from the escutcheon of England. As the leader of a great 
party in the House of Commons he was a model, and has since 
had no equal ; for his potent eloquence was connected with other 
qualities equally essential, of Avhich many distinguished party 
leaders have been destitute : his lax moral principl es made h im 
Avilling to adopt unscrupulousIy~aIl~~p ossn51c expedient s ; his 
sweetness~bf tenipcr gained over and retained the most arrogant 
and irascible of men ; his placability healed tlie wounds of every 
fierce dispute ; his firmness and courage made him reliable in 
every emergency, while they rendered him undismayed by any 
peril. One singular ground of his immense popularity with the 
nation, was the fact that he was tlic most perfect specimen of an 
Englishman, in every r/ pcct ; and a model of English taste as an 
orator and as a man, / ch as to the faculties of his mind and his 
peculiar social quali/ . Even his fastidious disregard of all re- 
dundant ornament^ .lis speeches commended him to the admi- 
ration of his counL^ men ; for they regarded him as the honest, 
hearty, and sturdy champion of English freedom, English laws, 
English commerce, and English tastes^ in opposition to all that 
was foreign, transplanted, or corrupted. 

The first position in the alleetion of the British people was 
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long contested villi Mr. Fox l)y M^illiam Pitt, the son of tho 
“ (.<reat Coinnioner.” lie appeiircd in Parliament at a very early 
age, and exhiliitcd the abilities of an aide orator and a mature 
])olitieian, at a jieriod of life when otlier.s arc acquiring the very 
I'udinients o( eloquence and political science- He passed througli 
his studies at Cambridge with credit, and there became familiar 
with classical, seientilie, and mathematical knowledge. He after- 
ward studied the law, with ultimate reference to his admission 
to the bar. Ho was very soon transfei’rcd by tlio interest of liis 


lainily and by his own growing fame, from the courts of justice 
to the more ample and distinguished arena of the Senate; and 
li’om the day of his entrance there, lie assumed a place in the first 
rank of British orators. Afici* several years spent in this po- 
sition he was jiromoted to the cabinet of George 111., and subse- 
quently, as has appeared from the preceding historj', to tho 
jiremiorshi]). 

Pitt’s fame as an orator was well deserved. He was not 
florid or ornate in his stylo; ho rarely called in the use of 
tropes and figures to aid his purpose ; ho had little variety of 
f,jnanner, and less gracefulness of delivery. But he possessed e.x- 
Iraorditiary fluency; ho never hesitated, as Fox sometimes did, 
for llio appropriate word ; and there was a magical and harmonious 
flow of his utterance from the beginning to the end of the speech, 
which resembled tlic ample and affluent -current of a great river- 
rushinc: onward to its termination with confidence and exultation. 
H is orations were characterized by a lucid arrangement, which 
rendered his discussion of tho most intricate financial questions 
clear and intelligible; while tho correctness and elegance of his 
diction, his perfect self-possession. Ins strong and sonorous voice, 
his commanding attitude, and his significant and natural ges- 
ticulation, free from all surrej^titious arts or assumed affecta- 
tions, contributed to make him one of the most imprcssii-e 
sjiealcers who over graced the British Parliament. So undeni- 
able was his merit in this respect, that it c.vtortcd unqualified 
jiraise from his opponents and rivals, even from the most distin- 
guished ; for Mr. Fox himselO when replying to Pitt’s great 
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spcecli on tlie war in 1803, cnmJidly doclarcd (liat^tlie orators 
of antiquity would liavo admired, prubaldy M’ould liave envied 
it." 'J’iiis cneoinium would have npplie l with treater ]>rupricly 
to Pitt's sjK'eeli in ITOl airainst the Afrieau Slave 'J'rade, whieh 
presented, during .si'Veral huur.s, an uninternijited torrent of (ho 
most majestie, jtathotie, and impressive dcelamatiou ; resjicctiug 
whieh efhd’t William \\'indhaii), one of the most capable of 
judges, remarked that, as he thoughtfully returned to his liome 
after hearing it, he M'as lost in a reverie at the amazing compass 
and power wliich human (‘loquenee could possess, and which, till 
then, he liad never fully witnessed. 

The sjiirit of this illustrious statesman was bold and enter- 
prising. The measures which he projiosed and adopted were of 
this description ; and Napoleon himself had no abler or more 
formidable opjionent in his ambitions schemes than he. His 
judgment was singularly sagacious, and was rarely deluded by 
the. most specious or attractive chimeras which solicited liis aU 
tention. His favorite department was that of commerce and 
fmanec ; in the elaboration of its detaiks he was perfectly at 
borne ; and he loved to associate with men who were addicted to 
sitnilar studies and ])ui'.suits. lie was eminently industrious, 
laborious, and j^ainstalcing. His patriotism was of the purest 
and highest order. When invited by liis father to marry the 
j'ich and illustrious i\rademoiscllc Ncckcr, afterward bradamc do 
,Stae], he replied, with some truth, that he was already married to 
liis country ; and he never had any other spouse. To her he de- 
voted his undivided aflcctions, and all the gigantic energies of 
his nature. He was incorruptible ; and during liis long tenure 
of the highest ofliec in the realm, he reformed many of the worst 
abuses which cursed the administration of the government, and 
added nothing to his jndvatc fortune. He was more scientific 
and accurate than his father ; but he was less colossal in his in- 
tellectual bulk.- Ho did not possess the majestic and imposing 
countenance of the elder Pitt, nor his marvellous grace and 
pow'cr of delivery. His features were shorter, and less expres- 
sive ; and his person, though tall, was meagre. In advocating 
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great measures of domestic policy or foreign war, he cared little 
for tlie expense wiiicli attended tliem. Accordingly, the result of 
his administration uniformly was to increase the public debt to 
a prodigious extent. He was fertile in expedients, and devised a 
multiplicity of new taxes. His love_of^powcr was so insa^lde, 
tl^I^could bear no aspiring person near the throne. Accordingly, 
his chief associates and agehtsliTtlie administration were Dundas, 
Rose, Jenkinson, and Bcnfield — all men of secondary abilities. 
The great authority with Mr. Pitt in tlie science of political econ- 
omy and philosophy, was Adam Smith, whose able work. The 
. Wealth of Nations, was his constant companion and text-book. 
In private life Pitt was amiable and blameless ; but he had no do- 
mestic ties. His high office, he justly described as the pride of 
his heart and the pleasure of his existence. His chief glory is 
that, during many stormy and tempestuous years, he fought the 
whole battle of ins government, single-handed, against a host of 
the most fierce and gifted adversaries who ever assailed a minister, 
including such master spirits as Burke, Fox, Slieridan, Windham, 
North, Erskine, and Bai're. 

But England, so fertile in men of superior genius, has pro- 
duced but one Sheridan — the most remarkable combination of 
high faculties and contemptible weaknesses which the checkered 
page of history exhibits. In his youth he was idle and indolent 
beyond measure. He was sent to school at Harrow, whore he 
might have j^rofited by the instructions of the learned Parr; 
but he paid no attention to his books, and till the day of 
his death, remained so deficient in acquired stores of learning, 
that he never know any thing of so ordinary an attainment 
as French, and he frequently misspelt words in his native lan- 
guage. After leaving Harrow, Sheridan being without tlic 
means of attending a university, took to literature, the usual 
starving refuge of dependent and impoverished genius. He 
wrote poetry and novels — all of wliich, happil}’’ for the fiiinc of 
the author, have long since descended to oidivion. Ho resided 
at this period of his early manhood at Bath, and there becaino 
acquainted with a distinguished songstress. Miss Linicy, wliom 
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he affcei’ward married. She "svas remarkable for her beauty, in- 
telligence, and wit, and shared the subsequent fate of her husband 
with mingled pride, sorrow, and patience. 

Though Sheridan entered himself as a student of laAV on the 
books of the Inner Temple, he never seriously prosecuted his 
legal studies. Shortly after his marriage, he obtained a share in 
Drury Lane Theatre, and began to vn’ite j^lays. His convivial 
qualities were so remarkable that tliej’- rendered him popular in 
the highest circles of the metropolis ; and he soon obtained suffi- 
cient influence to be elected to- a seat in Parliament from the bor- 
ough of Staflbrd. In early manhood this remarkable man was 
surrounded by all the splendors of genius, fame, fashion, and 
popularity. He attached himself to the Whig party, and dis- 
played in Parliament a degree of popular eloquence which was, 
for its kind, unequalled and uni'ivalled, and made him one of the 
most valuable of those allies who aided the opposition which as- 
sailed George III. during many years. 

Sheridan was -a m an without principle, w ho lived onl y for 
popularity, an d for the emoluments q fjafficg. He deserted his 
p^ty and his friends whenever his interests dictated such a 
course. This assertion is proved by his conduct on two memo- 
rable occasions ; in 1802 and in 1806. He himself urged as an 
excuse for his perfidy, the pecuniary necessities of his position ; 
but with a man of principle such an argument can have no 
weight.'^ His political and parliamentary career continued till 

* “ I have seen Sheridan weep two or three times (says Lord Byron) : it may 
be that Tie was maudlin, hut' this only rendered it more affecting, for who 
would see 

‘ From Marlborough’s eyes the tears of dotage flow, 

. And Swift expire a driveller and a show ? ’ 

“ Once 1 saw him cry at Kobins, the auctioneer’s, after a splendid dinner full 
of great names and high spirits. I had the honor of sitting next to Sheridan. 
The occasion of his tears was some observation on the stanchness of the Whigs 
in resisting office and keeping to their principles. Sheridan turned round : ‘Sir, 
it is easy for my Lord Gr., or Earl G., or Marquis B., or Lord H., with thousands 
upon thousands a year, some of it either directly derived or inherited in sine- 
cures or acquisitions from the public money, to boast of their patriotism and 
keep aloof from temptation ; but they do not know from what temptations those 
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1812, wlien he was defeated in his attempt to be returned again 
from Stafford ; after that period he was but a loneljand helpless 
wreck upon the tempestuous sea of life. He continued to de- 
cline in public favor, overwhelmed with debt and misery, until 
at last his career was closed by death in 1816, 

Sheridan’s talents were of a multifarious character. Several 
of his plays, the Rivals, and the School for Scandal, are among 
the best in English corned}’'. This was nothing extraordinary, 
inasmuch as he was the son of an actor, had early, been made 
familiar with the stage, and had himself been the manager of a 
theatre; But that such a man should possess talents of the first 
order in the Parliament of a great nation, among many other 
gifted and illustrious men, was one of the intellectual phenomena 
of modern times. He possessed a warm imagination, a bold and 
intrepid spirit, an intimate acquaintance with human nature, a 
brilliant and pungent wit, an unrivalled quickness of repartee, 
which, though often prepared beforehand, and kept, cut and dried 
in readiness for the first suitable occasion which might offer for its 
use, w.as always introduced with the best effect, and with excel- 
lent taste; a style of impassioned, fervid declamation, which 
charmed the ear and led captive the judgment, a sweet and son- 
orous voice, a graceful and appropriate delivery, and an inventive 
genius which enabled him to turn the arguments and authorities 
of his opponents to his OAvn use, and to their discomfiture — these 
were the intellectual and physical resources which rendered this 
weak, vacillating, and miserable man one of the most dis- 
tinguished ornaments of the British Parliament. He was not a 
great statesman, nor any statesman at all ; for he originated no 
measure of importance. He was not adapted to exercise the 
supreme command of a party ; but was admirably fitted to fill 
the post of a lieutenant-general under such able leaders as Fox 
and Burke.* He was to these men what hfurat and Ney were 


have kept aloof who had equal pride, at least equal talent, and not unequal pas- 
sions and nevertheless knew not, in the course of their lives, what it was to 
have a shilling of their own; and in saying this 7t,ewept.” Manuscript Diary 


of Lord Byron, p. 67. 
* “ When Pox was 


asked what he thought the best speech he bad ever heard, 
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to Napoleon ; perhaps he might even claim such eminent relation 
to them as that -which Davoust and Massena bore to the tri- 
umphant Corsican, His most splendid displays of eloquence 
M'crc tliose made in connection with the trial of Warren Hastings. 
His sparkling and brilliant declamation on that memorable occa- 
sion charmed and delighted the vast audience which crowded 
Westminster Hall, and bore a favorable comparison even with 
the speeches of Burke. This is the bright side of this strange 
picture. The personal_ habits of this versatile and gifted man 
were exceedingly gross and low. He was greatly addicted to 
intemperance ; and~liis pecuniary embarrassments, and the ridic- 
ulous or dishonest expedients to which the}’- led him, rendered 
him the laughing stock of a nation who willingly admired his 
brilliant genius, and praised his stupendous abilities. 

Ha-\’ing thus dwelt at some length upon the most eminent 
statesmen of the reign of George III., a sliorter notice will sufiico 
for those of inferior abilities and importance. William Windham 
ranked next after those already considered. His Inmd was re- 
markable for its shrewd and crafty tendency, which made him 
cautious and prudent, and deprived him of the boldness and self- 
reliance necessary to a great party leader. He was exceedingly 
handsome in his person, singularly chivalrous and courtly in his 
manners, and his speeches were marked by a superior degree of 
ability. Their prevalent tone was that of familiar con^-ersation ; 
which of course deprived them of the power and ardor which 
fervid declamation always gives even to orations of inferior 
merit. His mental calibre was secondary ; and his fondness for 
paradox sometimes rendered his opinions dangerous and unreli- 
able. His political career achieved for him the esteem of his 
countrymen : neither his talents nor their praise ascended to the 
highest range, or placed him in the loftiest niche. 

One. other man deserves to be ranked in this bright and select 

he replied — Sheridan’s on the impeachment of Hastings, in the House of Com- 
mons, (not that in Westminster Hall.) When asked what he thought of his own 

speech on the breaking out of the war, he replied, ‘ That was a d d good 

speech too.’ I heard this from Lord Holland.” Lord Byron’s MS, 
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For tlic reader "wlio carefully scrutinizes those celchrated produc- 
tions will readily discover that the author has only one way of 
treating all subjects ; that he uniformly constructs his sentences 
so that they may he most expressive and telling, without any re- 
gard to the question whether truth will in all cases justify the 
superlative phrases which lie uses; that his savage invedives 
would he just as appropriate to one had minister as to another ; 
and that, on the whole, a hard, malicious, vindictive spirit tilled 
with inimicitia contra omnes homines, lurks heneath his polished 
yet virulent periods. Some writers have asserted that the only 
ohjcction to the supposition that Francis was Junius, is to he 
found in the fact that his vanity would not have allowed him to 
conceal his authorship of so celchrated a pj-oduction,'^' J3ut the 
author had ample reasons for keeping the secret till his dying 
day. He had lihcllcd some of the hest men of his time, and 
even some, of the worst, ITc had shamefully slandered Lord 
jransfield, the hrightost ornament of the British judiciary ; ho 
had almost hroken the heart of the amiahle and learned Black- 
stone ; he had trampled the Duke of Grafton, Sir William Dra- 
per, and Horne Tookc in the very dust.f All the puhlic men of 
England regarded the issue ofa new numhor of the "Puhlic Adver- 
tiser ” as the advent ofa thunderholt Avhich might strike, no one 
could foretell whom. Though Junius was the professed advocate of 
popular rights, and was a defender of that vile and filthy baboon 
George Wilkes, he was feared and detested by the nation ; and 
liad his identity become known, he would never ha^-e died in his 
. bed. Apprehensions so well founded overbalanced the vanity of 
Francis, and constrained him to bury the secret of Junius with 
him in the eternal silence of the tomb, J 

* Wraxall, in his Posthumous Memoirs, mahes this assertion. 

t Sir William Draper died with only one ardent wish ungratified ; that ho 
might discover who Junius was, and then bathe his sword in his heart’s blood. 
Nor did lie keep this purpose by an}' means a secret. 

t One of the contemporary journals charged Francis with being the author of 
Junius ; and he dewied the charge in so ambiguous a manner as in effect to give 
strength to the suspicion ; “ Sir, you have attributed to me the writing of 
Junius’s letters. If you choose to propagate a false and malicious report, you 

14 
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The other prominent statesmen vcho adorned the ieign of 
George III. Trere Wilberforce, the great opponent of the slave 
trade, Lord Grenville, Mr, Dundas, jMr. Perceval, and Mr. Can- 
ning 5 though the last and ^V^ilberforce belong more properly to 
the era of George-JV. The reign of George HI. rras prolific of 
great jurists ; for then flourished the matchless Mansfield, the 
strong-minded but profane Thurlovr, the coarse and uneducated 
yet indefatigable Kenyon, the stem and unbending Loughborough, 
the precise and accurate Chief Justice Gibbs, the logical Sir 
William Grant, and last, but among the greatest, the eloquent 
and graceful Lord Erskine. Another remarkable character be- 
longs to this era, vrho vras neither statesman, la'svyer, judge, nor 
orator, yet holds no obscure place among the celebrities of his 
time. This vras Ho race Walpole, the author of the “ Castle of 
Otranto,” and the witty, elegant, gossipping %vTiter of Letters 
which have not lost their value or their attractiveness even in 
our o^vn time. He was born in 1717, and was the third and 
youngest son of Robert Walpole. He was educated at Eton and 
Cambridge. After leaving the university he travelled over 
Europe, accompanied during part of his tour by the poet Gray. 

In Italy he gratified his love of art and of antiquarian literature 
by the study and inspection of the great monuments of both, 
which there exist. He returned home, and possessing an ample 
fortune, he entered Parliament in his twenty-fourth year. He 
soon wearied of the rude storms of parliamentary life, and re- 
tired, determined to spend his days in elegant and intellectual 
trifling. He purchased a mansion named Strawberry Hill, and 
proceeded to alter and adorn the building according to his fanciful 
and eccentric taste. He crowded the grounds with grottoes,' 
statuary, and miniature temples. He filled the house witii nick- 

may. Tours, i'C." Burke never vrroic the tetters of Junius, because lie had 
more amplitude and variety of st^de. It was not Wilkes, for he Iind Jess ability 
than the letters display. It was not Dunning, fur would not have made the 
blunders in law which .lunius committed. Siiiglc-Spcech Hamilton had not tbo 
nccessar>' energy nnd courage. Horne Tookc is himself assailed by .lunius, and 
himself rcplics'^to him. Every probability and every argument duster around 
Sir Philip Francis, and fix on /.im the indelible brand. 
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.S’-vch no.*, (ijn.il tit ;}((- ir'-nin*' aii'l t-rndition whii-h it j-viricv K^ 
io-n-d havf li.-. ii a nit-nnnfnt tf> Jji< Jinna and n-jnitation noldor 
n that liv any nntih-rn writer. In trardii'r thn 

•:_'r«ss and rorluni's of tin- Christian church lie divests the 
alt -t nni] hast insiitiifittii whicli tint UftrM has ever r-'cn, of a!! 

suldiiner attrihntt's, reji'lers every thing coiiinn.njdace. anti 
•an, irtfiois t!i<‘ dea'ily [>ois.in of tionht. ridiiade, an«l imhr-licf 
to every event and dev<do{inicnt ; and while he jiaints the 
.•as-;Iv and volnjitnons- Mahotnet with all the Inxiirlancc of Itnl- 
n art, an ‘1 e.vnits the weak atid jicrfulions .lulian to the liiglicst 
sieh-' in the temple <tf glory, In* degra'h-.s Con'-taiitine and Tlieodo-,’ 
e.tis Ifito ridicalous, .short-s-ight‘-<l ainl itnheelh* personages. ]]tit 
in s]>ile of all its great defeets, (he urnjneationahlt! merits of an 
ititt-ilt'etual kind which the Decline and I'all of Homo contains, 
Will seenre it a jiC-nnanenl place in the llnst rank of the. achieve- 
ments in English literature. 

llnmc chose a less gorgeous and hrilliant (heme as tho snh- 
ject of his labors; and his mont.-il qualities wore well adajttod to 
the nature of his task, "With competent learning he p)0sse‘--.'0'“d 
a deep knowledge of the old philosophical .systems, had studied 
th'^ relations hetweon the ideal .and tlie material world, the laws 
oft'-'Siiinouy and historical authority; and ho wrote tlierefore, not 
for technical readers or verbal critics, but for statesmen, for 
int<*Ui2CJit ol.KS'ervc-rs of men and events, wlso desired to probe 
iij the I'Oid tbundation and ertuses of things, and not to be satisfied 
•vvitli the mere surface. liis style Is unadorned, choir, strong and 
forcible. Tiiough Ix-'kajaing lo th<* school of philosopdiical infidids 
}je did not obtrude his seritlrnents cmntinurilly throughout his Ins- 
; and though he did not adr'jire the Puritans, or the early 
defenders of the Proo:^t£nt faith in the north of Eurojx.*, he 
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never follows (hem and the. cause which they supported with the 
perpetual sneer and the, insatiable enmity which Gibbon display's 
on cvt'ry page against (he Christian cause and name. 

liobertson’s characteristics were din’erent from those of both 
his rivals. Ilis History of Charles V. indicates that laborious 
mediocrity which elicits no new ideas, or considers human conduct 
and opinion under any new or original aspect. He wrote, not 
for the thinking few, who closely scrutinize and e.vamine, but 
for the great mass and multitude of men, who, though educated, 
are never thorough or profound in their researches or retlections. 
ITis style is smooth and correct, his opijiions are always moder- 
ate, and cautious of trenching on extravagances or extremes of 
any kind, and ho writes and thinks with the mechanical accuracy 
and uniformity of a practised advocate or preacher. He was 
nominally a believer in the Christian tliith, and was a distin- 
guished member of tbe Scotch Church ; but in reality he was an 
infidel or at least skeptical, as a passage in one of his lettei’s to 
Gibbon clearly indicates.* He was probably more eminent as a 
pulpit orator and a controversialist in the Scottish General As- 
sembly, than as a historian. 

During the reign of George III. t he most eminent wTiter in po- 
litical economy and philosophy of modern times lived and flour- 


ished. Adam^mith, the author of the Wealth of Nations, was 
a ScotchmairT)}’' birth. He was stolen by gypsies in his third 
year, but was fortunately recovered before the captors had 


escaped with their p^e 3 ^ He passed three years at the univer- 
sity of Glasgo-w, and thence proceeded to Oxford. . At eighteen 
3 ’'ears of age he published his “ Colonial Polic}’',” whicli, for so 
young an author, exliibited remarkable abilities. In 1748 he 
settled in Edinburgh, and during three years read a course of 
lectures on Ehetorie. His associates at tliis period were Hume, 
Robertson, and Wedderburne. In 1751 he was elected^ to the 
professorship of Logic in the university of Glasgow, ndiich was 
afterward exchanged for that- of Moral Philosophy. In 1 / 59 le 
published Ills Theory of Moral Sentiments, which never obtained 


* See West7m7ister jievieiv, September, 1845, p. 52. 
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f-f ; ])tl{ tlic of till' Iv:!:tl<l!‘;|h->! b illin']) lint MU’il il-i 

to tJic cNist' lii’n of Jnt!>-h .’itnniiy its nu niJuTs. A 

ffW iii'/ulciits M 551 pro\«- i5)i‘ trttt5i oj' ilijs ir •.crtinti. JJr. C<‘rn- 

Miillirt, Ari hljj.slioj) of C'liHnrliiiry, tt.ivo pri-it otri-asc to tin* il-w 
jiiotis prisons in tlir f.'iiiin li by liis worbiliui ss ani] jovo t-f [ilcas- 
iin?. lie fr<s|iK!itly cntortaitivij fisliioual'K' «ii<l fiissijiaf/d <,(*in- 
jciny ill tlir ]>a]a(<‘ f»f I^runlu-lli, at wJiicli tiim s of frivtil- 

ity aiiii iiuitHHirinii Wi-ro prrmitti'O, wliioli wcni st-aiulalotis in u 
cliiirdiniaii of liifi laiil; aiKi oflici*. Tlio w ile of tlii; Arcliliishop, 
ail ologanlaml iiiagnincrnt woman, am] tliclcadi'roftlicfasliioiialtlu 
circle, aidnl and pi.-rliaps tempted to the occnriviice of these events. 
Lady Ilimtingdoii, !i jier.son of true jdely and reforming zeal, con- 
veyed intelligence of these aeandalouH proceedings to the king ; 
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<ii«I tin* liUtor Wits- so iiu-i'nsiHl al ilotails' whk>]i, u{>on furtlior in- 
tiuli'v, lio round to 1)0 truo. Iliat lioMroto tho Kiuht ,lun-oromI 
<'(lt'iutov u lottoi' I'oiulouuiiuij Ills iH'udiU't, anil ^iviuix Iniu vorv 
I'laiiily to umlorstaiul tliat a ivtonnalion u'as iiultspcnsaldv iicooii' 
s;u'Y.*' I', YOU Qiu'ou I'harlotto cousuvoil tlu' ooudui't of the 

pn-lato, ami vofimrkoil. that it was a pity that l.atly Uuutingdou 
I'ould not ho nuulo a hishop, for if sho wove, hor piotv and i'cal 
wi'uld ropiH'vo nu'iv than v'uo iuoumhont on tho honoh. 

As Nvovo iho prolatos, suoh ui a uroat nu'asmv Yvoro tlio im 
fl'i'tor I'loriry. At a drawin*: ivoni hold by tho quron in mi. 
('iiiubrrlajuh w)u> was pn'svnt, assorts tliat a noMoniau had his 
orvloix whioh was onouviovi with diamonds worth sovou huudivd 
pounds suatohod from his ribbon ; and ho beliovixi tho thoft to 
havo boon oommiltial by a otoraymau who stood near him. but 
ono of suv'h hiyh position that ho did lU't daiv to ohargo him 
with it, A similar attompt was mado on a similar oooasiou to 
tv'ar <>n' tho diamond p,u;u\l of tho sword of tlto Priuco of 'Wales, 
whioh was of nvoat valuot and itx tins instauoo tho ktxowu b\tt 
unpunished oifondor was a olorit^vmau of tho .Kstablishod Church. 
■Or. .Ih'dd tvoclYcd no moivy tivm tho kin^ when couviotod of 
fortterv and coudemuod to doath,. itutsnutch as tlxo luottarch yy-us 
resolved to make an imptvssivo oxamplo of him to tho rocroaut 
Y’lxlor v'f mon tv’ yy horn ho boKnnyvh Tliolr notorious yucos .and 
uuYvorthiuoss led to tixe beueUeexti; xvforms ix'vtrv.’duecd bv Weslew 


*' Ytv v:cvi* t oss mtiv vv'!)'. t vvold i*ot vlv*tvo“ jib'iv'it yew tl'c »cU!jca:iow cf 
tt)e in’vl vv!'s\s'o, ” UK « liivK uty t'jvus'. « allUctevv 3; rvvcb'ieg^ seUicruc 
d!;it vv'v<'-s t’ 3 vt ii> 3 ue tUeU' "aiy U.we yews viUuev. Ax 1 ;*^ sawc tU-wo. 
t )»rst sj^s’UX U' yea iwy sewiisscuts c:* dUs sivt;fsct. ’yl'-Xu, Ixctc. tl’esa ts”Uu;s 
iv.'iX V!ia( v’i.'VS)V 3 (U'!!.< 3 s vUUs-ly mev^xvl'cut, tC iwe vrwtaw&t. te xw a r.’sb 
x>e»vv for xw’tuviv-s vievot-.xt to UbUio stxKtxcs. r-d-jiU'us xoiixotnoifc., aad 

cxtv'i'dYo ow'tviHo o!'oU;iv.!’o K'»v'' 0101)00 x I vtUvU iw 3 tdaco 'vook so 

)i)u'!v rJO'toOOSsois t) 3 Vv“ Ksx tUoU" tivos H) suoo sawoixty 33 03 S f oxo'v a; 

l’.i.U’'o 00 Co I'l't'O vo’ojOeix t^e\ isx'iUssovt stwi. aaoDtov)., oUyut. uto uf'ssaxSfUo- 
lU'i) svhiv'h veil !<i33t ooxovOo t tJo^ioUt lUoso iuirix'^fr'otxos., Hor w sucoUKt. 
hooohox lo'.'iti.-s 3!),!. \n 3 i''.lyiiv.:e oUnti ps'UtoUylo^ I t'o-tsi voixovafsin-rross^tUou) 
Uii.viAUitJob : 1 . !«.iy ’,1^1 hiooooowsivm todfow awy xUhUo)' ui«rs$ aCnty 

0!'. tv’ Utioos’so Ui. 3 viutosoot -.n-ticioi' -tl'-iy C'vHi Uiko your 
UisJv hiwafxiilC'U tsYivNSVu ; troinrtU), iio tind wonato. yeur yii^iOioitsUyoini.. 
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from tins prince, they had ample time and reason to moderate 
tlie ardor of their felicitations at his advent.* 

Innumerable letters and speeches of congratulation Avere ad- 
dressed to the father of the august child, by all the corporations 
in the kingdom, Avhich Avere filled AAUth the rhapsodic flattery and 
absurd adulation Avhich usually characterize such productions, 
dhe public life of the young prince began at a very early age; 
for AAdien only three years old, he received a deputation from the 
Society of Ancient Britons on St. David’s Day. In the same 
year he Avas invested Avith the Order of the Garter. 

In 1771 the education of the Prince of Wales began. He 
Avas placed under the controLof Lord Holdernesse as governor, 
Dr. Markham as preceptor, and Cyril Jackson as sub-preceptor. 
Markham Avas at that time at the head of the celebrated School 
at Westminster. His first inquiry of the king Avhen he accepted 
his office as tutor to the prince Avas, “ How Avould your Majesty 
.have him treated ? ” George III. ansAvered, “ Like the sons of any 
private English gentleman. If he deserves it, let him be flogged, 
just as you used to do at Westminster.” Tliis order Avas obeyed 
to the letter, and the princely back of the young student Avas 
made to smart more than once by the energetic and conscientious 
discipline of the tutor. But after the lapse of some time the gov- 
ernor and preceptors of the prince resigned, in consequence of 
the adverse influence exerted by the paramour and favorite of 
the DoAvager Princess of Wales ; Avhose purpose Avas to instil 
into the mind of the child more absolute and conservative 
ideas than accorded Avith the Avill of the ' king and his most 

' * The infant was created Prince of Wales a few daj'S after his birth ; for the 
eldest son of the British monarch does not possess that title by inheritance but 
by creation. This ancient title was one of the trophies connected with the con- 
quest of Llewellyn, and was first conferred by the first Edward upon hig eldest 
son and heir, in 1284, with the usual ceremonies of investiture by cap, coronet, 
verge and ring. The eldest son of the king becomes, by inheritance. Steward 
of Scotland, Duke of Rothsay, Earl of Garrick, lind Baron of Renfrew. These 
titles belonged, before the union of England and Scotland, to the heir apparent 
of the latter kingdom. The Prince of Wales is bom Duke of Cornwall, and 
possessor of the revenues of that duchy. Hume's History of England, Yol. 
p. 141. 
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trusted advisers. The Duke of IMontague was tlieii appointed 
governor of the prince ; Bishop Hurd and the Rev. Mr. Arnold, 
preceptor and suh-preceptor. The Bisliop was a man of feeble 
character, who permitted his pupil to study and to do whatever 
he pleased. On one occasion he attempted to administer much 
needed discipline after the manner of Dr. Markham. But the 
prince and his brother the Duke of York, who was also a pupil 
of the Bishop, conspired together, and by a vigorous and united 
conp~dc-ma\'n wrested the rod from his grasp, turned on him, and 
laid it upon his own back .so cfiectively that bodily punishment 
was never afterward attempted.* But the education of the lieir 
apparent was accurate and thorough. Pew princes attained the 
same degree of familiarity with classical learning, or the same 
e.xtent of proficiency in mathematical and natural sciences. On. 
one occasion, at a much later period, he quoted half a page of 
Homer’s Iliad iji the original, correctly and without premedita- 
tion j and he understood Latin, French, and German with the fa- 
cility of a mother tongue. These accomplishments were abso- 
lutcl,y necessary to complete the character of the “ first Gentle- 
man in Europe,” to which dignity he always aspired, and wliich 
he undoubtedly attained. 

In 1791, Avhen at the ago of nineteen, the prince was released 
from the control of his instructors. He was one of the handsom- 
est and most graceful youths to be found in the kingdom. He 
Avas tall, vigorous and well proportioned. His figure possessed 
a combination of beauty, intelligence and good health, Avhich 
was highly attraetiA^e and pleasing ; and it may readily be sup- 
posed that his exalted rank, and his brilliant prospects as the 
heir, apparent to one of the greatest monarchies on the globe, 
sui’rounded him Avith flatterers, temptations and seductions of- 
every imaginable description. In due time the subject of his 
separate provision Avas brought before Parliament, and after con- 
siderable discussion, fifty thousand pounds Avere voted him as 
an income, and one hundred thousand for an outfit. Thus amply 
provided Avith means, the young man, Avhose passions Avere of 

* See Oroly's Life and Times of George IV, p. 59. 
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the most vcliciJient Jiaturc, coniinenccd one of the most remafk 
able careers recorded in the checkered annals of princes. In 
three sliort years, ^vllich ^vere passed in the ^vlnrlpool of London 
vice and sensual ])leasurc, his ruin was completed. He plunged 
into every sort of dissipation ; and before long the virtuous 
Queen Cliarlotte, liis mother, was .astonished and horrified at the 
information that lie had taken Afiss Darby or Mrs. Robinson, 
the most beautiful actress of the day, as his acknowledged mis- 
tress. 

Tliis young lady was born at Bristol in 175S, and would have 
been rieli had not lier father wasted his large fortune in an insane 
speculation, one essential ingredient of which was the civilization 
of tlie Esepiimaux Indians. She had been a pupil of Hannah 
i\forc ; and had devoted some time to the laborious and thank- 
less labors of an instruetress. She was singular!}' handsome, and, 
among her other attractions, she was a most graceful dancer. 
By some accident she crossed the path of Garrick ; she pleased the 
modern Roscius, and he gave her some instructions in the dra- 
matic art. Her first appearance was under his auspices, at the 
Covent Garden Tlieatre, in the character of Cordelia. In her six- 
teenth year she married Mr. Robinson, a clerk in an attorney’s 
office, who possessed a handsome fortune. But tliis was soon 
wasted by extravagance and mismanagement. The husband was 
arrested for debt, and his wife* spent fifteen months with him 
in prison. . At length the stern demands of necessity again drove 
her to the stage. Her great beauty and her considerable talents 
soon rendered her the favorite actress of the day. During some 
time she permitted her husband to live in luxury on the earnings 
of her labors ; and refused many offers from opulent and princely 
admirers on condition that she would separate from him. All 
these she refused, until in December, 1779, the young Prince of 
Wales first saw her. She played the part of Perdita, in the 
Winter’s Tale, on that occasion, in the presence of the whole 
royal family. Her appear.ance and manner are represented as 
Iiavin^ been bewitching ; and the young prince became franti(> . 
ally enamored of her. He sent a note to the fair charmer, signed 
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Florizel, by the liand of the Earl of Esscv, containing the most 
rapturous flatteries ; ^vhicll was delivered her the moment she 
reached her dressing room. So brilliant a conquest it was 
scarcely in the heart of woman to refuse. An interview' ■svas 
contrived between them in the gardens of the palace at Kew, by 
moonlight ; of which interview there was but one other witness, 
the brother of the prince. The consequence, as might have been 
expected, was an intrigue of some duration, of intense devotion 
on the part of the lovers, and of considerable scandal on the side 
of the public. Among other acts of folly the prince gave the 
young lady a bond for twenty thousand pounds, to be paid when 
he came of age. But when that period arrived the ardor of the 
lover had cooled, other flames consumed his inflammable and incon- 
stant breast, and he refused to liquidate the sum nominated in the 
bond. The lad}' flew into parox 3 'sms of rage and despair ; and 
to avoid further disgrace and exposure, an annuity of five hun- 
dred pounds a year was eventually settled upon her. With this 
sum she retired to Paris, lived in some splendor there, and even 
attracted the notice of Marie Antoinette, who honored her with 
the epithet of La helle Anglaise^ and presented licr with a purse 
knit by the hand of the daughter of the Caisars. She devoted 
some of her time to literature, and produced several novels and ro- 
mances, all of which now quietly slumber in oblivion. She sub- 
sequently undertook to superintend the poetical department -of 
the Morning Post, but died after a few months, in 1800. Such 
was the history of the first notorious connection of the Prince of 
Wales ; which was but the beginning of a long series of similar 
offences, which continued witli greater or less publicity until an 
advanced period of his life. 

When the prince received his separate income from Parliament, 

, in 1783, he took possession of Carlton House, as his residence. 
This palace had been the abode of Erederic, his grandfather. It 
had Originally been built in 1709 by Lord Carlton, and had been 
embellished and enlarged at various subsequent periods. The 
prince employed the. architect Holland to effect other changes and 
improvements. Ionic screens, Corinthian porticoes, and various 
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ornaments were added ; and an air of great luxury, so consonant 
with the tastes of the possessor at that time, was thrown over 
the whole. In 1783 the prince first took his seat in the House 
of Lords. He M^as attended on this occasion by the Dukes of 
Cumberland, Portland and Richmond, and was regarded as the 
friend and patron, from the day of his entrance into Parliament, 
of Fox, Sheridan and the opposition. His seat in the house 
was, however, rarely occupied. More attractive pursuits drew him 
elsewhere. He hunted the phantom pleasure in every possible 
form, and squandered immense sums of money in his pursuit 
of it. Gaming, horse-racing, and every imaginable species of dis 
sipation were indulged in ; and soon the public were astonished 
and amused to learn, that the heir apparent supported in mag- 
nificent style at least two acknowledged mistresses ; and that 
many casual and temporary attachments claimed and received 
his attention. The two recognized sultanas were Mrs. Crouch, 
an actress of beauty and talent, and the weII-kno^vn Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert. 

The manner and demeanor of the prince in his intercourse 
with women, and in making love, were so peculiar as to deserve 
narration. He became silly and contemptible. When refused 
he proclaimed himself to be in despair, and wept in the most 
ridiculous and farcical manner, rolling on the floor, striking his 
forehead, tearing his hair, and using other excesses of the same 
description. When he first declared his passion to Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, and was courteously repelled, he pretended to go frantic, . 
swore that he would abandon the country, that he would renounce 
the succession, that he would sell every thing and fly to America. 

To get rid of his absurdities and importunities, Mrs. Fitzherberfc 
fled to the continent. After a short absence she returned. The 
desperate passion- of her lover had lost none of its intensity. He 
again did his best to win her favor. To render his person more 
interesting and attractive he phlebotomized himself; and then 
asserted that the pangs of an unquenchable and unrequited pas- 
sion had made him pale and thin. At length, when he found that 

See Doran's Queens of the Souse of Sanover, Yol. n., P- 87. 
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nothing elsn \vonl<l innoonce tlic rcnlly ntfractivc and hcautihil 
vonian of wlintu lie was so dospiTatcly onatnored. In; pntpnsi-d 
to marry her secretly, though ho well knew that ns ^fr.s. Fitzher- 
hiTt was a }h)man Catholic, such a marriage ■was illegal accord- 
ing to oFKMtf the statutes of the realm; and also l)ecaust; the 
union would take place, if at all, without the king’s consent, and 
!i(-fore the jirinco had attained the age of twonty-five, Tlio. lady, 
it appears, was not innueneed hy any such scrn[)lcs, an<l she 
finally consented to liccomc the inorganitie wife of her enamored 
and frantic admirer. The ceivniony was j^crfoianed secretly hy 
a clorgyman of the Kstablished Church, whose name, and those 
of two attending witnesses, were attached to the certificate, which 
still remains in the possession of the Indy’s family. 

Mrs, Fitzherhert was the daughter of William Smytho of 
Tonge. Castle. Her family were eonnccled with the nobility, and 
•were all hi^Iilv esteemed. When vere young she married ^^fr. 
Weld, of Lnlwortli Castle. After his death she was tmited to 
Fitzherhert of .Swinnerton, who died in 17S0. Site was cdncati'd 
in the Foman Catholic faith. Her reputation was nnhlomished 
until her connection with the prince began. She was one of the 
most beautiful women of her time. Her appearance was majes- 
tic, and her form and features were fiiultlcss. She retained her 
hold on the aflections of her unprincipled atid worthless lover 
longer than any other woman ; and lie always treated her, even 
after their separation, witli courtesy and respect. After the siil>-, 
sequent marriage of tlic prince to tlic unfortunate Caroline of 
Brunswick, a pension of si.\ thousand pounds a year was settled 
on her ; and she survived to enjoy it long after the death of tlie 
prince, until she had nearly reached the age of eiglity years. 
Fven after her husband liad carried on a notorious and disgrace- 
ful intrigue with Lady Jersey, lie still regarded “ ]Vrrs, Prince,” 
as she as'us usually called, with tlte greatest deference ; and .spoke 
of her in terms very different from those wliich lie applied to all 
the other women, wliosc name indeed was legion, with whom lie 
had been connected,* 

* See Diary Jlludrative of ilie Court of George IV. ; with Letters of 
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The expensive hahits of living in which the prince indulged, 
soon involved him deeply in debt. In 1787, notwithstanding the’ 
liberal allowance made by Parliament for his support, his obliga- 
tions amounted to a hundred and fifty thousand pounds. At a 
later period, in 1792, they reached the prodigious sum of four 
hundred thousand pounds. ■ The subject became one of public 
scandal and scrutiny. Carlton House was known to be the con- 
tinual scene of the most lavish and reckless luxury. In April, 
1787, the matter of the prince’s debts was for the first time in- 
troduced into Pai’liament. The Opposition contended ‘that his 
income should be increased and the accumulated debts paid. 
The minister, Mr. Pitt, responded that he had received no com- 
mands from the king on the subject. In the course of the subse- 
quent debate, the minister made some allusion to the marriage 
which, it was commonly rumored, had taken place between the 
prince and Mrs. Fitzherbert, as being one of the guilty and cen- 
surable causes of the prince’s embarrassments. Mr. Fox re- 
sponded by denying in the most positive manner, and as by 
authority from the prince himself, that any marriage had taken 
jfiace between him and the lady in question. This denial was 
supported by Sheridan and other leading members of the Oppo- 
sition. Yet these assertions -could not overturn the reality of 
truth ; for the marriage itself, though perhaps illegal and invalid, 
had actually and infallibly taken place. After the discussion had 
continued for several days, a compromise was effected between 
‘the ministry and the friends of the prince. The king addressed 
a message to Parliament, in which having set forth the pecuniary 
difficulties of his son, he proposed that the sum of ten thousand 
pounds should be paid yearly out of the civil list, in addition to 
the fifty thousand already allowed ; and that his existing debts 
should be liquidated by an appropriation. Tlie Parliament gen- 
erously concurred in the royal proposition, and suggested that 
twenty thousand pounds should be granted in addition, to pay 
for necessary repairs on Carlton House, Thus, for a time at 

Queen Caroline, Princess Charlotte, d-c. London: 4 vols., 1839. Yol. in., 
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lenstj tlie self-caused cmliarrassments of this lavish voluptuary 
u'erc rempvccl.^^ 

Tho following slalcracnl of the private nflairs of the prince was oflicinllj 
presented to Parlinmcnt on this occasion ; 

Ronds and debts ... £13,000 

Purchase of houses . . 4,000 

Exiicnses of Carlton House ....... Ho, 000 

Tradesmen’s bills 00,804 


£100,804 

Exjicnditure from Jvh/, 1783, io Juhj, 1780. 

noiischold, Ac £20,270 

I’rivj' purse 16, OSO 

Paymeuts made by Col. Ilotbam, particulars delivered in to his 

Jlajesty 37,203 

Other citraordinaries . 11,400 


£03,080 

Salaries 54,734 

Stables 87,019 

Mr, Robinson’s 7,059 

£193,043 



CHAPTER II. 


Ecmoval of the Prince of Wales to Brighton — His Attachment to Mrs. Fitzharhert — 
His Extravagance — His Marriage proposed to a German Princess — Alleged Inva- 
lidity of bis Marriage with Mrs. Fitzherbert— His Match with Caroline of Bruns- 
wick Consummated — Her Character and Appearance — Arrival of the Princess in 
England— Her first Interview with her future Husband— Its Unhappy Eesnit— The 
Marriage Ceremony — Disgraceful Conduct of the Bridegroom — His Eomoval to 
Carlton House — ^Liquidation of the enormous Debts of the Prince— Domestic Quar- 
rels between the Prince and Princess -of Wales — Birth of the Princess Charlotte- 
Final Separation of her Parents. 


In 1787 the prince erected his celebrated country residence at 
Brighton. At that period this spot was nothing more than an 
obscure fishing Tillage ; but the situation was magnificent, com- 
noanding a full view of the rolling ocean, being within half a day’s 
- rapid drive from London, and possessing all the advantages of a 
fertile and pleasing circumjacent country. Tlie location was also 
agreeable to Mrs. Eitzherbert, and of this lady 'the prince at 
that time was intensely enamored. Whatever she desired was 
attained, even if heaven and earth were moved to accomplish it. 
The prince therefore bought a few acres and began to build. At 
first he -intended to construct only a cottage, surrounded by 
shrubbery. Tliis was soon found to be inadequate to the wislics 
of the imperial Sultana, and numerous additions were therefore 
made from time to time. Tliesc finally culminated in the edifice 
known as the Pavilion, exhibiting the peculiar and hctorogeneoii.s 
style of architecture which has c.xcited the critical liumor of hun- 
dreds of tourists. In the comparative seclusion of this peacefiil 
abode, the prince, by his own confession, spent .some of the hap- 
piest years of his life. The .society wliich graced the sumptuous 
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saloons of the Pavilion was among the most intellectual and dis- 
tinguished which Europe afforded. Here were frequently found 
such men as Fox, Sheridan, Erskine, Hare and Fitzpatrick, the 
Duchess of Devonshire, the Duchess of Gordon, Curran, the wit- 
tiest of Irishmen, the chivalrous Ponsonhy, and many other 
celebrities of the day were habitual -vdsitors there ; while no dis- 
tinguished foreigner who came to England failed to pay his re- 
spects to the splendid and accomplished heir apparent of the 
Empire. The intellectual feasts which such society afforded, no 
less than the exquisite entertainment of a more gross and sensual 
nature which characterized the Pavilion, rendered the privilege 
of an introduction there highly prized and earnestly coveted 
by all classes, not excepting the greatest and noblest in the 
realm. 

During some years the prince continued to live in compara- 
tive repose and retirement with the attractive and congenial 
partner of his existence, either at Brighton or at Carlton House. 
When the first serious attack of insanity overturned for a time 
the intellect of his father, and the Regency question became one 
of paramount prominence and importance, he was drawn from 
his peaceful seclusion to take an active part in the contest which 
ensued between his fz'iends and - the partisans of the demented 
monarch. The result of that contest was highly disagreeable to 
the prince ; for, notwithstanding the utmost endeavors of his con- 
' federates and supporters in Parliament, he was obliged to be con. 
tent with an arrangement by Avhich, in case of the future repeated 
insanity of the monarch, he would be invested with a regency 
shorn of its powers, hampered in its functions, and restricted in 
its prerogatives. The consequence was, tliat the prince abandoned 
politics m disgust, and gave himself up more completely to every 
vicious and expensive indulgence. Several years thus spent, 
again involved him in overwhelming pecuniary embarrassments. 
His creditors soon became importunate for payment. The ag- 
gregate of these obligations amounted to the prodigious sum of 
six hundred -thousand pounds. It was absolutely necessary both 
for the safety of the princely debtor, and for the credit and dig- 
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riiilxirm^snif-nls. But flioy 'vvcrc soon reconciled; and, as is iiusal 
in Mich cas(!s, they hccaiiie more devoted than hefnre. In the 
course ol time, hon-ever, tlic malignant star of the handsome and 
intriguing Lady Jersey crossed ^Irs. Pitzherbert’s path; and 
suuji she discovered that lier talented rival had sncceedcd in 
mahiiig an imjircs>ion on her lovers heart. Until this period 
she had always received the greatest kindness and courtesy from 
tlu‘ royal fmiily ; and the Duke of York was her especial friend. 

hen the as<‘endenoy ot Lady .Tersey over the. mind of the prince 
had attained a considerable degree of absoluteness, the m.arriagc 
with Caroline of Brunswick w.as proposed and consummated. 
Aller the oecurrcnco of this event, !Mrs. Pitzherbert separated 
herself entirely from lier supposed Imshand. When the quarrel 
commenced between the prince and princess, the former desired to 
renew Ids intercourse secretly with liis first wife; but she peremp- 
torily ropoiled him. He eommonced a desperate pursuit after her, 
and jilaoed her in a nnist delicate situation. In this dilemma she 
had recourse to the advice of the highest authority in the Catho- 
lic Chnrch. The Rev. ^Ir. Nassau was sent to Rome to request 
the guidance of the Holy Pather in the matter ; and he returned 
with a Brief in which the Popeg.avc an answer favor.ablc to the 
suit of the prince, alleging that the marriage ■with the Princess 
of Brunswick was null and void, in consequence of her own prior 
and indefeasible claims. Assured by this supreme authority, she 
again permitted the society of licr impassioned admirer, and con- 
tinued to reside with him during eight years, which' she alw.ays 
Mcrmed the happiest of their union. She was accustomed to de- 


clare that they were very poor, but very merry ; that som etimes 
they could no t muster five pounds between them ; but that the 
'pleasur^of each other’s society made ample amends for the 
I embarrassments which they were compelled to endure. 

! But, i t was not in the nature of the prince to remain faithful 
to au>~ iiuman being in an y relation. Tlie beautiful ^Marchioness 
of I-IciTfordlit lengtirili^lanted Mrs. Pitzherbfert in the affec- 
tions of her volatile lover. Y’et notwithstanding the fact that 
this lady, and even others, attracted the amorous regard of this 
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voluptuous and unprinciplgdjnan at diffe; ent periods of his sub 
sequent life, they never wholly effaced his kindly remembrance 
and regard for Mrs. Ifitzherbert.' She seemed to be, till the 
close of his life, the woman with wdiom his most tender and 
pleasing recollections were associated. When he lay on his 
death-bed, she addressed him a letter full of affection, by which 
his callous heart was deeply impressed. He retained her min- 
iature during his whole lifetime ; it was attached to his person 
when he expired ; and when at last that once graceful and stately 
form was swapped in cerecloth, and arrayed in t he gorgeo us 
mock ^y of funereal trappings for the tomb, the Bishop of W or- 
cester, who was present, saw that miniature still fastened around 
the neck of the departed king, by a small silver chain ; and with the 
corpse it descended to the grave.* After the accession of Wil-' 
liam IV. Mrs. Pitzherbert presented herself before that mon- 
arch ; exhibited to him the evidences of her marriage with the 
former Prince of Wales; and was duly authorized by him to 
assume the royal livery, and wear the weeds of the widows of the 
sovereigns of England. Pie invited her to visit him at the familiar 
palace at Brighton, and on her arrival there, handed her out of 
.her carriage, and introduced her to the royal family as one of 
their own num'ber. At a subsequent period all the letters and 
papers which related to the connection of this remarkable woman 
with the prince, were by her destroyed ; except a few which were, 
deposited for safe keeping in the bank of the Messrs. Coutts, and 
several others which she retained in her own possession. The 
latter were her mortgage on the palace at Brighton for six thou- 
sand pounds, which she had received fi’om the prince, and on the 
interest of which she chiefly. subsisted ; the certificate of her mar- 
iage ; f a letter from the prince when king, acknowledging their 
relation as husband and wife; a will written by him at a later 
period of his life ; and a letter of the clergyman who performed 


* See Memoirs of Mrs. Fitzlierhert ; with an Account of her Mairiage with 
H- It. H. the Prince of Wales, afterward George IV. By the Son. Charles Lang- 
dale. London ; Bentley. 

+ Dated December 21st, 1785. • , *4:4'* 
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the ceremon}’", with her own memoi’andum endorsed upon it 
TJie concluding years of her long and romantic career were spent 
in dignified retirement at Brighton, the scene of her. happiest 
'days, and at that place her life terminated in 1837. Very few 
I incidents connected with the existence of George IV. place Ins 
jcharaeter in a more disgraceful light, or indicate more clearly t e 
iperfidy of his heart, and his total want of moral principle, 
|than his treatment of this remarkable woman whose gieates 
error seems to have been, that she loved her soi-disant husban 
not wisely but too well. 

Although George III. was totally unacquainted with the per- 
sonal character of Caroline of Brunswick, he despatched Lor ^ 
Malmesbury to the court of her father, not to scrutinize her ap- 
pearance and disposition, and report the result of his o serv^ 
tions, but to make an immediate and positive deman o 
hand in marriage for the Prince of Wales. He arrived at Bruns- 
wick in November, 1794, and was received with a most cordia 
welcome. Being introduced to the Princess Caroline, e oi 
her to possess a pretty face, fine eyes, good hair, to era 
teeth, and a well-proportioned figure. She was witty and spn^i 
ly in her conversation; her laugh was hearty md , 

her manners were too undignified and free.* , ^nrincess 

alld gallant diplomatist could not fail to notice that P 

•oxhifited one of the most repulsive ^ ''i ]j„ess ; 

can he guilty. She wns not addicted to super uo 
and if the truth must be known-, this defect g 
results which naturally and inevitably g United 

chief causes of her subsequent misfortunes. 

to one of the most fastidious and voluptuous men of the a. , 

isked by her instructor 

■ . A few specimeas of her girlish wit : .■ tV.li 

m aolursl history “ in whnt country ' L „ ir,r felher horing osked 
you may find him in the heart ^ time and space,” she an- 

and her husband. 
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niul y< t ".vn5 nn*’ of tlif’ nf women fi> such n 
Tii.'in. Hrs'l tin* I’rinrfof In-en ju rmilt* <! to sc** liis iiitcinl-* 

C'd ltri<le |•r(•v]o^^« to l!ie i'ejfmoiiy, no power on <ar!h eouitl 
Imvo indnr-..l him to neeej.t h'*r. IhnI the iJiihe of Yorh, 
w)i*-n visitiiitr the Prinr.* of nnmswiel; .•^evera! year'^ iM‘f>re, 
m:i'le a more eritieal examination of the appejiranee atnl ({nnlitie-*^ 
of the prilice^*^ than In* <ii4. In- wotiM never have na ominelKled 
the mat<h, or havi* heen the iii-vni'^ <if hrineini: it eventii- 
nlly ton ('omphlinn. 'I’he repiv'-etjt.'ition*: of th** Diihe of York 
Petnn to hav»; eveiie,] the enrions ardor of tin* inteinled hrido- 
grootn !'t the, hiehe''t pit<h ; for I.onl Malme'^hnry wa^ followe-l 
to I’ninswiek hy Major !Ii<h>p. who honieht widi him a portrait 
of the prince, and a letter to the former vehemently nr”iiio him 
to Im'^teii Innneward with the priinass. 

Aceorditiitlv Malinesliiirv wa*’’ tnarried to Caroline vic.a. 
rionsly on the «'i!,dith of Decemher, I7!> 1. Several month>< elapsed 
hefore the jonrii<‘y to hhieland was eommeiieed. Dnrine this* 
interval (he Knelish envoy ondeuvore<I to infuse into the tniml 
of the princess jiiore coria'ct views ofth conim ; for <if this mat- 
ter she aj)pi-are<l t(; hiiri to he stranuely ienoranl. Her l/illier, 
the ohl Duke of I'ninswiclc, said of her, perhaj>s cruelly, yd cn- 
jematictilly : “Shi* is no tool ; hiil she. has )io jndenient,'' Her 
greatest fanll, was her everlasting loqimeity. Her tongue seenu-d 
never to repose ; and when people are eternally talking, even 
the wisest, must needs utter a vast qnantily and variety of non- 
sense. This w.'is precisely the inisnjrtnne and the. ernm of Caro 
line of llnniswick. iMalmesbnry endeavored in vain, in his fre- 
quent and cunfid ntial conversations with her, to eorroet her 
conduct, and to impress upon lior mind the eonvi(!ti()n that the 
Pritujess of Wah.'s should be a model of dignity and ]irojn*iely 
He eonnsclled lier to avoid familiarity with any one, and (o have 
no eonfidanls. She promised to obey bis adviee, and instantly 
broke her promise by asking liim questions in reference to Lady 
Jersey and !Mrs. Fitzherbert, of whom she spoke as the two mis- 
tre.ssos of her intended linsband. ]\rabnosl)nry wisely advised 
her never to 'seem c; nscions of the. c istcnce of these persons, 
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nixl .-issiim] ln-r that, aj)])(‘.'ininecs of joaloiisy on the part of a 
are n!\vay.s uiipl.-asant, generally useless, and frequently in- 
jurious to the injured u il'e in (he highest degree. JIc also urged 
lu'f to attend divine, serviee, regularly, and to seem to bo, if 
slie even were not, devcuitly attached to religion and the estab- 
lished church. 'J’lic admonitions which the subtle diplomatist 
in)j)arled to his w.ard might be fitly condensed into a single 
wiifd, and a single piveejit ; but tiiis was the word which, 
throughout lier whole life, .she constantly ignored, and the pre- 
ecj>t which site invariably violated — be prudent. He even 
thought it necc.ssary from the indications of frivolity wliich 
he oljsorved in the princess to c.antion her against the slightest 
disposition to dirt with tlio handsome courtiers who would sur- 
round her in her new residence ; and wliilc lie informed lier that, 
by the laws of England, the penalty of death was indicted on any 
mail who dared to solicit the divors of a Princess of Wales, he 
.added with prudent boldness, that it would be high treason in 
her to .accede to any such approaches, and that the penalty of 
high treason in all cases was death. This novel .and startling an- 


nouncement caused the princess to fall into a profound reverie; 
after which, however, her usual excessive gaiety returned. 

The young bride left Brunswick on the 29th of December, 
1705. The party stopped at Hanover on their w.ay. Several 
months were occupied in accomplishing the journey to England. 
Eather singular developments wei*e jnade to Lord Malmesbrny 
during this interval in reference to the pei'sonal peculiarities of 
the future Queen of England. His olfactories convinced him, 
in spite of bis repugn.ance to sucli a conclusion, that the princess 
was very careless in regard to her person, that she made her 
toilette with excessive haste, that she rarely paid much attention 
to cleanliness, and that she was e on offensive from this neglect. 
This discovery was a stunning blow to the diplom.atist, who well 
knew the fastidious and exquisite tasfe of the intended bride- 
groom ; and he anticipatedresults as unpropitious as those which 

actually occuned. ■ 

Caroline of Brunswick arrived at Greenwich on the 4th pi 
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A|*nl. 17Pi>. Till' Jivws of lif'f iirriv.’il r.ij-iiily sjijv.i<l tlinnmli 
till' virinity, tniil tin- wiio].,- j>i'niul:uv li.ivi- uttvr.’imv to tiii-ir- 
ii'-.'irty wrliv.nn''. In :i 'iliorl tiirn.' t!i.' roy.'ii oarnuj'i’'; iirrivnl !<• 
i-.'.jiVi'y h'-r to sh*' r.ij'i'al, A }:ir':i* tonipany of :im! Inili' S 
wi-!'* .‘'■■ti' *o.-iivtrl lii-r, tiiiil .’im'inT tin' latter was Ln'iy .I<T''''y, 
till' rrafty ainl inaiiitiian! star of liio priiici’'--'';- future ilr.-tiny. 
Lri'ly tler-’-’y ro!Uin«‘!U’’''J t.-, ri'iieuit' her tliC'Sj ajijii-aratu'", tiiiil 
juaunurs ; :ui<i in-L'-itt u .’“'■rii'S of pcrsi-i utii’iis v/liii-ii i-uih’ii otiiy 
in lii‘‘ irrave of tli.- unfortunate '.vonnui who wa*' thus unwiUinTly 
<lraTU‘ 'i nj* to ureatiK.ss 5iy the stupiility of (icoroe III. Ilavinti 
arrivi-il at St. .lanns’s Palare. ilit- roy.al fiuiily were ofieiaHy 
informed of her ]ires<-nee. 'in.. Pnne<- of WaUs immediately 
!iast*-ned to oreei his hride atid eoiisin : and tins was t!te lieuin- 
nino, tile oj'i-nino .'-eem- of tiiat iiMdaneiioly, disouMiiij!, and 
<iis^rae*‘ful traoedy, wliieh lias e.i>.t sueli eternal infamy over the. 
Hmi*-' of llanover, and esp.-<dally upoti the Prinre of Wale.s. 

jirinee'-s had not heen allowed leisure to pay .any atten-’ 
tion to her person or her toihtte after her hupir and ir-diiuis 
journey, hef ire her intended hushand rushed into her jiresenec 
with the e.ioer eiiriosity and uiieourteoiis rudeness of an over- 
grown hoy. Lord Malnn.eduiry alone was the witness (>f this 
first int<Tview. lie instantly introdueed the princi'ss to the jirinee. 
She then attiunpiti d to hneel, afeording to the usual etiijuetle; 
hut the prinee aj>proachiug, prevonlo<l her, emhrared her, and in- 
.slniitly rotired to a remote corner of the room, exclaiming : '■ I 
am tiol well, ILirris, get me a glass of brandy.” The tistonislied 
iMalmc.shnry was oonfotinded at this .singular dejiortnient, and 
replied, “ Sir, had you Jiot hotter have a glass of water ? ” The 
jirince, ajijiarently much ofleiided, .said, “ No, 1 will go directly 
to the queen,” and then rushed from the, apartment. During 
this scene, the prinei'ss remained standing, and in amazement. 
At length she exclaimed to the atlendant, “ Jily God, doe.s the 
prince always hchavc in this way ? He is very coar.so, and not 
near as handsome as his portrait.” ^ralme.shur}' xvas grcatly 
perplcxed, and stammered out, that the prince wa.s naturally 
much confused at this first interview, and tlint she must excuse 
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his rudeness; but the real cause' of the catastrophe which thus 
attended the commencement of this unpropitious union, was, that, 
the nostrils of the bridegroom were olfended beyond endurance 
by the odor which proceeded from tlie person of the unwa^ied 
I and s ^^enly prince ss. ■ . 

T^'he unfaTorable impression already produced on tlie mijid of 
the bridegroom, was soon increased by the deportment of the 
princess at the royal table. She affected flippancy, raillery, and 
wit, and endeavored to irritate Lady Jersey, the mistress of her 
husband, by her sarcastic allusions. Such conduct would have 
been at all times indecorous, but so soon after her arrival in 
England it was doubly improper. The prince was heartily dis- 
gusted with his matrimonial bargain ; and he declared to Malmes- 
bury, his great regret that he had not been permitted to see, or 
at least to know, the peculiarities of the princess before her ar- 
^ rival ill England. The truth is, that her defects both of person 
j’ and character were of so trivial and so remediable a nature, 
j that they might have all been cured and removed, and the union 
which could not then be easily dissolved, might have been made 
agreeable and propitious, had not the husband Ih mself been one 
of the most w orthless and conte mptible o f men. lip possessed 
not a single quality I\Ineh eiiabled him, or disposed him, to exer- 
cise a favorable influence upon her mind. A prudent and saga; 
cious partner might have moulded the tastes and converted the 
character of the princess to admirable qualities and uses ; but he 
was himself a volatile andjmprin cipled v oluptuary, who scarcely, 
during his whole existence, conceived a useful thought or accom- 
plished a desirable end. 

The ceremony of this most unfortunate marriage in modern 
times was performed on the 8th of April, 1795, in the Royal 
Chapel of the palace of St James. Nothing which has ever 
been described in the exaggerated pages of romance, or in the 
sterner realities of the history of princes, equals the disgraceful 
and lamentable scenes which took place on this occasion, the 
real importance of which to the future happiness of millions 
cannot well be estimated.. Then a connection was to be formed 
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Carlton Houso bad been furnished for the reception of the 
prince and his bride 'with regal magnificence. The dressing-room, 
of tlie princess alone cost twenty-five thousand pounds. Many 
valuable presents had bocJi prepared for her by the several mem- 
bers of tlie royal family. But all these indications of courtesy 
and esteem, as well as the countless effusions of loyalty and ad- 
miration which filled the newspapers of the day were falsified by 
tlic event. One of these asserted that “ the Princess of Wales 
was one of the best harpsicord players among the royal families 
on the continent : the prince being passionately fond of music, 
harmony will of course be the order of the day ! ” It was as- 
serted in the same quarter that the princess was always dressed 
in a simple but elegant style; that her taste in every part of her 
attire was equally exquisite, and that she would doubtless become 
the standard of fashionable taste and elegance ; whereas a de- 
ficiency in this very respect was the most glaring and invincible 
defect in her character. 

After the hateful pageantry of the marriage of the prin ce, came 
the irksome and repulsive task of paying his enormou^ debts. 

. These now amounted to the sum of 'six liundr^' and forty-two 
thousand nine hundred pounds. The prince had consented to the 
match only on condition that these obligations should be liquidated ; 
he had performed his part of the contract and George III. was ex- 
pected to do the same. On the 37th of April,, 1795, Mr. Pitt 
introduced the subject to the attention of the Commons in a very 
able speech. The Icing sent in a message in which he set fort}} 
the necessity of providing a suitable establishment for the heir 
apparent, and added that the first point preparatory to all others, 
was to liquidate his debts. One expedient by which he proposed to 
accomplish this result was to appropriate a portion of the prince’s 

repel him. In addition to this he was doubtless disgusted with the ofiensweness 
.of the person of the p rincess. A third reason might h.'ire been the fact that 
the pi-incSThad herselfa^owledged, thatjamuaff^c^ns j^e^airea^pr^ 
occupied” by'aiT^ttacEmenf 'to a 'metuber ,of her father's "diminutive court at 
\ '^ruDSwlcIc ; which circumstance, with her usual carelessness and imprudence, 
j she had communicated to her worst enemy, Lady Jersey. 
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intciulcd incoiiK', and the yearly revenurs of the Duchy of Corn- 
wall to the jiayiueiit. of liis oldi^ations. ^fr Pitt ju'oj'oscd that 
the annual ineonio of the prince should he fixed at a hnuilved and 
tw'cnt v-five tliousand pounds, that twont v-eiulit thousand should 
he allowed fin- jewels and plate for the inarriagOj and twenty-six 
thousand he allowed fiar the ruiishinp; and enlarijing of Carlton 
House. The. revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall were thirteen 
thousand pounds. The acciunulation during the juance’s niiiiorily 
from 170o to 1783 were two hundred and thirty-three thousand 
pounds. Tlie jninistcr proposed that seventy-eight thousand 
])uunds of this sum .should he .apjn’opriated to Ihi.s purposiy; and 
that tlio princess .should liave a yearly income of fifty thousand 
poundsj independently of her hu.shand. 

The discussion on the ju-ojmsilion of the minister continued 
during nearly three months. Fo.x and Sheridan greatly dislin- 
guished thcmselvo.s during its progrcs.s, by the ability and fierce- 
ne.ss xyith wiiieh they attacked the king and his cabinet. The 
mind of the nation wa.s hostile to the prince. It was at thatyery 
period sore and fretted, in oonsecjucnec of the disastroiis results 
of the French war, and the splendid Iriumjftis which clustered 
around the e.aglcs of the ri.slng yoting Kepublie. The taxes 
which tile nation paid xycre already cnormou-s ; and wlien they 
heard of a farrier’s bill for forty thousand pounds, and an annuity 
to his cast-ofl’ mistress, ;^^r.s. Crouch, licing among the obligations 
of the voluptuous and lavisli prince, they became intensely and 
not unjustly inecn.scd. !Mr.s. Fitzhorbcrl. was at this period re- 
siding ill a magnificent mansion in Park Lane, at the rate of ten 
thous.ind pounds a year; xvhilc Lady Jersey succeeded in ex- 
tracting from the purse of her unprincipled paramour of no in- 
considerable sum. 

What miglit oyciitually have been the result of the debate in 
Parliament on tlie subject, it would be impossible to assert, had 
not the prince himself, by Mr. Anstrutlier, his solicitor-general, 
■proposed a compromise. The proceedings eventually terminated 
by the passage of three bills ; the first, ■ for preventing future 
Princes of Wales from incurring debts ; the second granting an 
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cst.nblishmenfc to the prince ; the tliird providing a jointure for 
the princess. Commissioners were also appointed to examine 
into tile nature and justice of liis debts. Some of the eiaims 
were rejected as utterly groundless; many were reduced in a 
great degree as exorbitant ; and a per centage was taken off from 
tlic whole of them. The creditors whose demands were allowed, 
were to be paid by debentures bearing interest, and the term of 
nine years was allowed for the final settlement of the entire 
amount. By this means, this most lavish and expensive of 
human beings was again relieved for a time from the pecuniary 
ernbarrassments b}’’ wliieh for some years, ho had been annoyed, 
f The domestic quarrels of the prince and princess began im- 
mediately after their marriage, and never ended until the death 
of the lattcT, The prince soon succeeded in winning back the 
society of Mrs. Fitzherbert — from that of Lady Jersey be had 
never separated himself. On more tlian one occasion, both of 
these women, by the contrivance of the prince, dined at the same 
table in ord er to mortify the princess. On the 7th of J anuary, 1706, 
the Princess Charlotte, the ill-starred fruit of this untoward match, 
was born ; but her advent brought no joy to the heart of the 
unfortunate mother. The father, when presented with the infant, 
coldly remarked 'that it was. a fine girl, and never approached 
the bedside of the mother. He refused all public demonstrations 
of congratulation from the various corporations of tire realm, 
which courteously tendered them ; and the reason was, that he 
had already detei’mined upon a total and final separation from 
ins wife. As soon as she had partially recovered from the effects 
of her confinement, her husband’s purpose was conveyed to her 
by Lady Cholmondeley. She replied, with as much composure 
as she could assume, that such an intention should be conveyed 
to her directly from her husband in writing ; and that, should a 
separation then take place, their intercourse should never under 

any circumstances be again resumed. 

In accordance with the intention thus expressed, the- prince 
wrote a letter in which he said that “ our inclinations are not in 
our power; nor should either of us be held answerable to the 
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Ollier, because nnture liiis not inn<le us suitable In each other. 
Tranquillity and coinforlable, society are, however, in our power; 
let our intercourse therefore lie restricted to that.” lie ex- 
pressed his hearty concurrence in the detennination of tlic prin- 
cess, that if they separated at nil it should be forever; and even 
went so far ns to eoutcniplate. remote and j'lossible contingencies 
by adding, that should any accident happen to their daughter, by 
which her life would be terininnted, ho would never propose, to 
remedy the calamity by resuming “a connection of a more par- 
ticular nature.” 

I'hc princess was compelled to acquiesce in the purpose of her 
husband; and after ]irccisoly one. year's experience, of domestic 
life, they separated forever. Her allowance wa.s at first fixed at 
twenty thousand pouud.s ; but she. finally refused to accept thi.s 
Bum, and held her husband responsible for her expenses. She 
retired to a small residence at Charlton near Woolwich ; but 
sub.scquently she removed to Montague House, on Blackhcath. 
She .still retained po.sse.s.sion of her daughter, and Mas occasion- 
ally visited by her royal father-in-laM’ and uncle. At ^ifontaguo 
House, the ]u-ince.ss entertained her friends in a handsome man- 
ner ; and among her- frequent vi.silors M’ere Lord Chancellor 
Eldon and George Canning. The. voung Princess Charlotte M'as 
placed, M’hcn at the proj)cr age, under the superintendence of 
Lady Elgin, in a mansion in the vicinity ; though the visits of 
the unhappy mother to her child M'crc generally restricted to 
one a M'cek. 

Tlic matter of the pccuniai’y support of the princess M'as'' 
finally settled by an annual alloM'nncc of about tM’enty thousand^/ 
pounds — the .sum M'hich .she previously refused. Her husband 
noM' retired for some year.4 from the public gaze, and spent his 
obscurity in the indulgence of all his luxurious and voluptuous 
tastes. Those eight haj?piest years of his life in the society of 
Mrs. Fitzherbert then ensued, to Avhich reference has already been 
made ; and Mdiile the continent M^as convulsed Muth the gi'cat . 
events attendant upon the meteoric ambition of Napoleon Bona- j. 
parte, the prince luxuriated in the enjoyment of the choicest | 
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toward his wives and mistresses. He promised to many Car- 
oline of Brunswick only that he might obtain money. He knew 
that he had already entered into a most solemn obligation to 

love, cherish and protect ” another lady, who was indeed not 
unworthy of his affection , and no sooner was the second mar 
riage cpnsumraated than he abandoned the unfortunate woman 
whom he had induced by the false offer of an unappropriated 
hand and heart, to leave her paternal roof and accept a shelter 
under his o^vn. He then commenced a series of persecutions 
and indignities against her "which has scarcely a parallel in his- 
tory ; placing tempters in her way, and spies to hover around 
her steps, so that he might eventually ruin her reputation, blast 
her happiness, and inflict upon her those miseries which, to the 
female spirit, are most calamitous and crushing. 

The solitude in which the desertion of her husband, and the 
removal of her daughter, left the Princess of Wales, induced her 
to seek an alleviation in the society of children. She had heard 
that Sir John and Lady Douglas, who resided in the vicinity of 
her own abode, possessed a child of rare beauty, and she called 
in person to see it. Previous to this event she had no acquaint 
ance with the family, but after the first interview, their inter- 
course rapidly ripened into the closest intimacy. Lady Douglas 
■was _an^ intriguing woman, and r eputation was not spot less. 

She was a most dangerous person to be the associate of a wo- 
man so bold and imprudent in her speech as the Princess of 
Wales; for she was capable of turning all that she heard, in 
moments of unsuspicious freedom, to the worst account. The 
princess soon became aware of this painful circumstance, and 
then she suddenly broke off the acquaintance. This course 
greatly incensed the discarded family; and their indignation was 
increased when the}^ received an anonymous letter of an insulting 
character, which they falsely ascribed to the princess as its 
author. 

Lady Douglas determined to revenge the supposed insult. 

In 1802 the princess had taken a fancy to an inflint whose 
parents were named Austin, and which had been born in a hos- 
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pitul. Slu5 li;ul it removed to her own residence, .'uid there tend- 
ed with tlie utmost eare. T^ndy Ponulas l<i')k advantage of tins 
cirenmstanee. to hase nj>on it the timst gigantie. and formidable 
pyramid of lies whieh ever yet onished a wornaifs reputation. 
>Shc* informed the Duke of Kent that she was in possession of im- 
portant facts vliich elosidy eoneemed the honor of the Prince of 
l\’ales, and was prepared to comimmieate them. Tlie Duke had 
a!i interview with the lady ; and afterward scrnjnilously detailed to 
the ])rijice of tiie suhstanee of her information. The hatter wel- 
comed the intclligeneo, and requestetl that Lady Douglas might 
prcjiarc a written statement of all the facts within her knowl- 
edtre ; with which request she e.agerly complied. Slic declared 
that during her close .and confidential interoourso with the prin 
cess, she discovered that she was coarst; in conversation, vulgar 
in behavior, and vicious in conduct ; that slio attempted to se- 
duce oven Lady Douglas lier.self from the, })ath of virtue; and 
that she had huighod at her supposed scruples. She asserted 
that the jn-iiieess had aeknowlodged to her that she was about to 
become a mother ; that to avoid .susj)icion she iiad resolved to 
pretend to adopt a child, and call it Austin ; and that the person 
of the princess, immediately before the apjtearanoe of that child, 
indicated by every infallible evidence the e.xistence, of her preg- 
nancy. Various other details followed, so indelicate in their 
character that they cjmnot he here rcjicatod. 

On the sti-ength of this slatoment a commission was formed in 
180 .O, to lake the leslimony of some corroborating Avilnesses to 
Avlioni Lady Douglas referred. Tlicsc were chiedy servants in 
the household of the princess. Accordingly, John Colo Avas ex- 
’amined, Avhom the princess had recently discarded, as he asserted, 
for no greater ofiense than having accidentally ohserA'cd some 
improper conduct hetAA-cen her .and Sir Sidney Smith. Ho added 
that he had seen immoral proocedings between the princess and 
Captain iMaiihy of the Royal Navy, and betAveen her and LaA\'- 
rence the painter. Bidgood, .another serA'ant, Avas also c.xamined. 
Ho testified that he had seen Cai^tain Manhy kiss the princess, 
and had observed her to Aveep at his departure from her rcsi- 
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dence. He deposed to similar improprieties between his mis- 
tress and Captain Hood. All these witnesses had been placed 
in the household of the princess, in the first instance, not by her 
own selection, but by that of her husband. 

In consequence of this additional evidence, the king issued his 
warrant in May, 1806 , to Lords Erskine, Grenville, Spencer, and 
Ellenborough, directing them to inquire into the truth or. false- 
hood of the accusations made against the princess, and report 
the results of tlieir investigations. They examined all the wit- 
nesses under oath. These testified before the royal commission- 
ers to the same effect as when first interrogated. Lady Douglas, 
Sir John Douglas, Cole, Fanny Floyd, and Bidgood, were the 
principal witnesses to the improper and guilty behaviour of the 
accused; but their declarations Avere afterward contradicted in 
the most positive and conclusive manner by other Avitnesses far 
more credible and competent than themselves. The evidence to 
shoAv that young Austin Avas not the child of the princess, but 
was born of a poor and humble mother in BroAvnloAV Street Hos- 
pital, was complete and overAvhelming. It became equally clear 
that the princess had taken chai-gc of it from motives of charity 
and benevolence. It was also established by more honest Avit- 
nesses who were in the service of the princess, that she had never 
exhibited the slightest indications of pregnancy. Captain Manby 
sAvore positively, that the assertion of Bidgood, that he had seen 
him kiss tlie princess, Avas totally and absolutely false ; and that 
he had never on any occasion or in any manner approached 
her person. The painter LaAvrence testified that he had 
never been alone Avith the princess in his life, save once, and 
that only for a moment, Avhen he turned back from the company 
AAFich Avas retiring from her presence, to ansAver a question put 
to him by the princess in reference to her portrait Avhich he Avas 
then painting; and he solemnly averred that he had never 
touched her person in any manner. Mr. Edmondes, Avhom one 
of the Avitnesses against the princess had accused of having said, 
thk he knewfaetsAA^hiehwould convict and condemn her, deposed 
that he had never uttered a AAmrd tending in any Avay to criminate 
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or degrade her. Mr. the medical attendant of the princess, 

declared under oath, that the ^vitness who asserted that ho luul inti- 
mated that the princess was pregnant in 1802, swore falsely; and 
that the princess had nevei' shown the least evidence of ])regiiane.y 
since his acquaintance with her. Other witnesses lestified lliat 
they had seen Lady Douglas and Bidgood in secret conversation 
together, evidently hatching between them the mimite delailH of 
these infamous slanders.. Sir Sidney Smith also teslified that., 
though he had been intimately acquainted with the ju'incess, and 
had frequently visited her in the morning, which was a usual cus- 
tom at that time even in the highest ranks of Dngli.sli sochity, 
there had never passed the slightest impropriety bct.weon liim 
and the accused.* 


The evidence in favor of the princess was in I riilh ovorwliclm- 
•ng. Every charge was triumphantl}’’ refuted. The written and 
verified testimony taken before the royal cojm;)is,s-ioner.s was 
then submitted to the scrutiny of the king, who carcAdly evani- 
ined it, and was completely sali.sficd in regard to the innoeenee, 
of his daughter-in-law. Yet nine week.s elapsed she m- 


ceived any communication which could alleviate her aiiHj/enee on 
the subject. She then addressed a conrtcou.s Ietf/-r to (he hing, 
requesting that he Avould hasten hia final jmh/nio.nt in the umiii-r 
inasmuch as such delay caused her to sink in the r.e,(i,„atIon of 


his majesty’s subjects, and gave a temporary and uufntr In- 
umph to her enemies. Yet aornn montlt ' paofed away afu-v llii<‘ 
appeal, before the king rendered hh opinion of the hiuoorwn or 
the guilt of the accused. In January^ lh07, iho oahiuoK id fhe 
command of. the monarch, gave ufMnaw-. ?./, f},,. ronolfr'Ion 
which he had arrived; and they forth that the evideaoe d.’: 
not justify further proeeft/hrigv aga.h.-g, the 'fUr .h 'V' 

ever did not acquit her fi.rm.'Jfy ,v.d aVcoIof/d- ,‘hw'/ 
have done; but set forth fh-.t the had 

guilty of great impr:r-ieio% aed h:.oroo^J.Y ■ 


Carolint, Ci.' 

GdU. 4 rc-i Lczca 


Sid- 
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with administering to her a reproof and a 'caution as to her eon. 
duct in future. This last was indeed not undeserved ; hut the 
absence of a total acquittal, in a case where tlie evidence did not, 
in the eyes of the commissioners, justify a conviction, was an 
outrage upon English law and natural justice. After the termin- 
ation of the whole affair, the king formally informed Caroline 
tliat “ liis Majesty was convinced that it was no longer necessary 
for him to decline receiving lier into the royal presence.” Tlius 
terminated this memorable and infamous scrutiny, which was in 
itself an object of popular disgust and reprobation. The nation 
at large exulted in the vindication of the princess which resulted 
from it •, for she then possessed, as she did until the day of her 
death, their confidence and sympathy ; but they condemned the 
I inquest because it did not give to approved innocence that signal 
; triumph to which it is eirtitled, when it overwhelms the false ac- 
cuser with a resistless flood of vindicatory evidence. The English 
nation readily discerned that, behind the solemn and majestic form 
of justice, the shadow of the real prosecutor, the recreant husband, 

: hovered ; and that his pernicious influence prevented the full and 
I equitable performance of the behests of truth and righteousness 
j toward the accused. This conviction greatly injured the prince 
I in the estimation of the people, and augmented that load of cen- 
1 sure and execration under which he already so ignominiously 
I labored. 

Shortly after the termination of this “ delicate investigation,” 
as it was courteously termed, the prince consoled himself for his 
disappointed vengeance by ta king a new mistress . Tlie person 
in question was Lady Hertford. He made her acquaintance in 
. consequence of wisjnhg teP gratify Mrs. Eitzherbert in obtaining 
a niece of the former lady, Miss Seymour, as a companion for 
her. During the progress of the negotiation the prince was 
charmed with the beauty, intelligence, and amiability of Lady 
Hertford, and fell desperately in love with her. At first his 
offers and his person were repelled. He then betook himself to 
: his former ridiculous expedients to win female pity and syni- 
\pathy, bled, himse lf excessively, b ecame in consequence very pale 
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future pecuniary responsibility on her behalf ; and an income of 
twenty-two thousand pounds per year was allowed her, to be dis- 
bursed under the control of a treasurer, who was to superintend 
her expenses. Such was the relation which was established be- 
tween this unhappy and unenviable pair, when in 1810, the prince, 
in consequence of the king’s temporary insanity, obtained a re- 
stricted regency. Tlie princess continued to reside quietly at 
Kensington Palace ; the prince at Carlton House. An intense 
feeling of hostility mutually embittered their lives. Meanwhile 
their danghter, the Princess Chai’lotte, increased in years and 
graces, and was hastening forwardlb the completion of that mel- 
ancholy career which fate had allotted her. She was permitted 
occasionally to see her mother, but she continued to reside at 
Carlton House. She was a beautiful, graceful, and intelligent 
girl. She is described as having Keen' large lor her age, with a 
full bosom, ample and well-rounded shoulders, hands and arms 
of faultless symmetry, with a sweet and musical voice.* Her 
personal charms and accomplishments improved with the progress 
of time, until her marriage subsequently consummated her tran- 
sient felicity. 

At length in 1812 the insanity of George III, appearing to 
have become confirmed and hopeless, the i*estrictions which had 
been placed upon the Regency were removed^ and the Prince of 
Wales virtuall}’ became the monarch of the British Empire. 
The brilliant talents of Mr. Percival then guided the destinies of 
the nation as prime minister ; but the sudden blow of the a.ssas- 
sin terminated his eminent career, and deprived tlie Prince Re- 
cent of the invaluable aid of his services. On the lltli of iMny, 
he was shot when passing through the lobby of the House of 
Commons, by an obscure person named Bellingham, who w.'is 
doubtless insane. Tlic prince, on being informed of this great 
calamitv, sent a message to the house, condoling with tliem on 
(he cencral loss, and proposing an annuity for the fiirnily of the 

^ Sec Dinru ni’tP'.rativ/: of th’ Timfn of Gior.jo JV., cr,v\]>rhlun th' 

Jliiion; of the Court, dc. hj Lr.d’j Charlotte Uunj, of Jljuoy to 

Caroline. 4 vol«. London, HCO. Vol. L, p. C'l. 




murtlercd slnto-smim ; wa.s readily acceded to Ijy tlic mcm- 

l)crs. Tlic ^Marquis of Wellesley Avas then commissioned hy the 
prince to form a new minisUy. ]\Jany difiicullies ohstnwtcd the 
Avay. Lords Grey and Grenville Averc invited to share in the 
administration, and both refused, unless they obtained possession 
of the Avhole of the patronage of the government, Tliis clcm.vnl 
Avas regarded as exorbitant beyond sufle ranee, and the delibera- 
tions tenninated on the Sth of .Tune, 1S12, by the appointment 
of the Earl of Liverpool as the First Lord of the Treasury. At 
the time of the accession of the j>rince to the unrestricted Ke- 
gcncy, he Avas one of the most unpopular sovereigns avIio ever 
Avioldcd the sceptre of England. 
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Unpleasant Position of the Princess Charlotte— Pablished Letter of the Princess of 
“Wales — Flight of the Princess Charlotte from her Father’s Eesidence— She Is com- 
pelled to return— Page of the Prince Begent at her Flight — Persecutions of her 
Mother — The Princess of Wales resolves to travel on the Continent — Marriage of the 
Princess Charlotte— Her Subsequent Death— General Grief of the Kation— Conduct 
of the Princess of Wales during her Travels— The Milan Commission— Besolntion 
of the Princess to return to England— Her Second Trial for Adnltery is resolved 
upon. 

^ As the Princess Qiarlotte advanced in j’ears, and comprehended 
' more clearly the unfortunate relations which existed between her 
i parents, she very natural!}^ became the partisan of her mother, 
j Tlie Prince Eegent was not slow to discover this unwelcome fact, 
i and his_treatmeut of his daughter became in consequence ex- 
tremely tyrannipai' and harsh. He endeavored" to restrict tlieir 
intercourse stilf more tlian it had previously been ; hut the two 
ladies, -thougli iratched by the agents of their father, eluded tlieir 
vigilance, andicorresponded repeatedly and continually. But 
the epistolary labors of the Princess of "Wales were not confined 
^ to her daughter. jn _1813, she vTOte a long and feeling letter to 
her husband in which she a.ssertcd her innocence of all guilt, con- 
demned the restrictions Mhich were placed upon her intercourse 
' with her daughter, aud demanded that an end sliould he put to 
the numerous and unjust persecutions which she was compelled 
to endure. Tlie letter was returned unopened. It was again 
sent to the prince, and again returned with an intimation that the 
prince would enter into no correspondence with its author. . 
Legal advice was taken and the letter was again d(.‘spatclicd to 
the prince. An answer was returned by Lord Liverpool, to the 
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effect that the prince had "been informed of its contents hut had 
no reply to make to it. The princess then published the letter 
in the Morning journals, and its appearance excited the wrath of 
the resent to an extent which almost overturned his reason. The 
nation eagerly perused this document, containing the story of the 
Avriter’s Avrongs ; one voice of indignation against the prince re- 
sounded throughout the length and breadth of the land ; and the 
strongest popular sympathy Avas excited in behalf of an innocent 
Avoman, Avho Avas persecuted and outraged by a notoidous libor- 
tine, an unprincipled sensualist, a lavish and unscrupulous tyrant, 
for no fault Avhatever, except that her person and disposition 
did not please his fiistidious and prurient taste. 

The popula r sympa thy only impelled the prince to treat his 
discarded Avife with more u niustiti able cruelty. When in r§15, 
the allied sovereIgns~bmurope, avIio had triumphantly placed 
their feet upon the neck of Napoleon, congregated in London, 
and Avhen the absolute etiquette of courts demanded that all the 
royal visitors should pay their respects to the Avife of the Regent, - 
he prevented them, by the most peremptory requests, from giAung 
the least indication that they Avere conscious of her existence. 
His antipathy even extended to interfering AA'ith her appear- 
ance in the theatres, and to prohibiting imitations to be sent tol 
her to be present at the banquets given by the great corporations 
of the realm in the capital. Sometimes, hoAvever, in spite of all 
his efforts, the princess confronted her husband in public, and 
divided AAuth him, to his infinite annoyance, the applauses of the 
multitude. Such triumphs very naturally afforded her exquisite 
pleasure ; at other times, the indignities inflicted .on her by her 
husband and his emissaries, drew tears from her eyes. Oh the other 
hand, the abuse Avith Avhich the populace sometimes avenged her 
AAU’ongs upon the Regent extorted curses from his lips ; for as he 
once proceeded from Temple Bar to a public banquet in Guild- 
hall, they rent the air with insulting cries of “Where’s your- 
wife ? ” — the most umvelcome and repugnant question AA'hich 
could possibly have been propounded to his Royal Highness 
imder any circumstances, but especially on so public and notori- 
ous an occasion. 
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In July, 1814, the Princess Cliarlottc indicated tlic boldness 
of her spirit, and her preference for her mother, by an act of 
great resolution. She was informed that lier fiitlier liad deter- 
mined to remove her from Carlton House to the remote and 
secluded residence of Cranbournc Lodge, in Windsor Forest. 
The purpose of tlio Prince Regent in so doing Avas to place her 
at a greater distance, and in more complete separation, from her 
mother. As soon as the princess was informed of this intention, 
she dressed herself, silently and quickly descended the stairs of 
the palace, and reached the pavement of Cockspur street. It was 
seven o’clock in the evening. She instantly summoned a coach, 
and drove unattended to the i-csidence of her mother in Connauglit 
Place. Having arrived there she found her mother absent at 
Blackheath. She dispatched a message thither to request her 
return ; and her mother’s legal advisers, Messrs. Brougham and 
Whitbread, were also sent for. After a short interval all these 
parties arrived at Connaught House, when the young princess 
explained to them the causes and the purpose of licr flight. But 
Mr. Brougham was compelled to inform her that, by the laAvs of 
the realm, the King or Regent had absolute power to dispose of 
the persons of all the royal family while under age, and that it 
would be impossible for her to resist the authority of her father. 
This information greatly distressed the princess. Other eminent 
personages soon afterward ' arrived : the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, Lord Chancellor Eldon, the Duke of Sussex being 
among the number ; and they all concurred in confli-ming the 
opinion of Mr. Brougham. At length, after a conference of some 
hours, the princess was preA\ailcd upon, with great difficulty, to 
return to her father’s residence, though she expressed her Avill- 
ingness so to do, amid a flood of tears. She was accompanied 
thither by the Duke of York and her governess ; and she arriA^ed 
between four and five o’clock in the morning.'* The rage of the 

There was a Westminster election then in progress in consequence of Lord 
Cochrane’s expulsion from Parliament, and it is said that on her complaining to 
Hr. Brougham that he too was deserting her in the hour of her need, and leav- 
ing her in her father’s power when the people would have stood by her — he 
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Prince Eegent, when informed of this defeated escapade, was 
"boundless, and the princess was immediately removed to tlie. 
hateful seclusion of Cranhourne Lodge. Previous to this incident, 
she had declined the matrimonial offers of the eldest son of the 
King of Holland. Her father was greatly in favor of the match j 
hut the repugnance of the princess to it was insuperable. After 
her removal to "Windsor Forest she persisted in this feeling with 
sueh invincible earnestness that the project was eventually aban- 
doned. Said she : “ I am resolved never to marry the Prince of 
Orange. If it shall be seen that such a match is announced, I 
wish this my declaration to be borne in mind, that it will be a 
marriage without my consent and against my will ; and I desire 
the Duke of Sussex and Mr. Brougham to take particular notice 
of this.” The determination of the princess, which was in part 
ascribed by her father to the adverse influence of her mother, 
irritated his haughty and unprincipled spirit beyond measure. 

'.The bitter persecutions which the Princess of Wales had 
endured, rendered her weary of the land in which she had expe- 
rienced so many sorrows ; and she now adopted the resolution to 
spend sqme time in travel on the continent. Her best advisers 
warned her against this course. Mr. Brougham, foreseeing the fatal 
consequences of a foreign residence to such a woman placed in 
such peculiar circumstances, assured her that he would willingly 
answer by his head for her safety both of person and reputation 
if she remained in England ; but that, if she jouimeyed abroad, he 

took her to the window, when the morning had just dawned, and, pointing to 
the Park- and the spacious streets which extended before her, said that hi had 
only to show her a few hours later, onthe spot where she now stood, and -all the 
people of that vast metropolis would be gathered together, with, one common 
feeling in her behalf; but that the triumph of one hour would be dearly pur- 
chased by the pernicious consequences which must assuredly follow in the next, 
w'hen the troops poured in and quelled all resistance to the clear and undoubted 
law of the land, Avith an immense effusion of blood ; nay, that through the rest 
of her life she never would escape the odium Avhich, in this country, always at- 
tends those who, by breaking the law, occasion such calamities. This consid- 
' eration, much -more than any quailing of her dauntless spirit, or faltering of her 
filial affection, is believed to have weighed upon her mind, and induced her to 
return home. Udiiiburg Beview for April, 1838, pw 220, 

16 
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would not answer for either for an hour. But Caroline never 
listened to good counsel when she had once made up her mind, 
.although all her wisest friends, excepting Mr. Canning, united in 
an opinion adverse to her owm. Accordingly she addressed a 
letter to Lord Liverpool informing him of her purpose^ and in- 
quiring whether there would be any opposition on the part of the 
government to its realization. He replied by order of the Uegent 
that there would be none whatever ; aird that amiable prince on 
the day of her subsequent embarkation honored the event by a 
toast at liis table, which was unequivocally expressive of his grat- 
ification at her departmre.'^ On the 9th of August, 1816, the 
princess went on hoard the Jason frigate, commanded by Captain 
King, accompanied by her suite. A vast inultitude lined the 
beach, w'ho extended to the unfortunate traveller a subdued hut 
respectful farewell. Her first destination was Hamburg, thence 
she proceeded to her native Bruns-wick, She .‘assumed the less' 
imposing title of Countess of Cornwall, and passed some weeks 
in Switzerland in the society of the Ex-Empress, Maria Louisa. 
Tlience she journeyed to Milan. It was at this city that a por- 
tion of her English suite, having become disgusted with the ex- 
cessive freedom and improprieties of her beliavior^ deserted her ; 
and here, in substitutihg ^lers in their stead, she first made the 
acquaintance of Barth olomew Bergami, an impoverished Italian 
nobleman, with whom she was aftenvards charged with having 
committed repeated and habitual adultery. And it must be ad- 
mitted that, if merely indeco rous and imprudent conduct can be re- 
garded as*n cdnclusivS^ndence^ guilt in a woman, the princess 
furnished ample cause for conviction. 

The wandering and uneasy princess visited all the principal 
cities of Italy. She purchased a villa on the flowery and umbra-, 
geous banks of the placid Lake of Como, which was built of red 
and white marble, with gilded apartments and ceilings painted 
by the skilful pencils of Italian artists. Here she spent some 
months in the enjoyment of luxurious ease, and perhaps finding 

■* “ To the Princess of Wales, damnation ; and maj she nerer return to Eng- 
land.” Doraris Queens of England., iL, p. 29T. 
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in the society of her chamberlain, the handsome and amiable 
Bergami, that pleasure which she had hoped to find in the mar- 
riage relation, but to which she had ever been a stranger. Soon 
all her English attendants deserted her, and she substituted others 
in their stead who were natives of the land of her sojourn. 
After some months spent at Como, she continued her travels, 
visiting Sicily, Palestine, Tunis, Greece, and Turkey. From in- 
specting the antique wonders of the romantic and historic East 
she returned to Europe. Passing through Vienna she reached 
•Carlsruhe. She was sojourning at Trieste, still enamored of the 
graceful Bergami, and devoted to his person, when, in January, 
1820, the death of the aged monarch George III. elevated her to 
the rank of Queen Consort of the British realms. 

During this unpropitious absence of the princess on the con- 
tinent, several ' important incidents had occurred in which both 
herself and her husband were deeply interested. Their daughtei', 
the Princess Charlotte, having absolutely refused to many the 
Prince of Orange, had subsequently become the wife of Prince 
Leopold, of Saxe-Cobourg. This match was one of real affection: 
and the few months of married life which the princess enjoyed 
were by far the happiest period of her life. But this halcyon in- 
terval of love and bliss was destined to bo of short duration. She 
expired in childbed, after having given birth to a still -born 
infant, pn ^ the 6th .of ovenabe r. 1817. The unexpected intelli- 
gence of her death was received by the nation with universal 
sorrow. Before the ordens for mourning coidd be issued to the 
populace, every rank and grade had already and spontaneously 
anticipated them. All public places of amusement were volun- 
tarily closed ; the churches were hung with black ; domestic 
entertainments and marriages were suspended; business was 
postponed ; and the unparalleled spectacle was presented of a 
whole community being bowed to the earth by the crushing weight 
of a real, incalculable, universal sorrow. The pulpits resounded 
with funereal eulogies on the departed princess ; and the occasion 
was rendered memorable, among other minor incidents, by the 
delivery of that matchless and magnificent discourse by Robert 
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Hall, whicli will remain, to the end of time one of the great master- 
pieces of British eloquence and genius. 

During the absence of the Princess of Wales on the continent, 
exaggerated reports of the indelicacy and even the guilt of her 
• behavior had reached England j and the Prince Regent, eager 
to find causes of offense against his unhappy wife, had .sent a 
commission to Milan, composed of men of respectability, whose 
duty it was to inquire into the conduct of the princess, to take 
evidence of her former and present behavior, and report the 
results of their researches. Caroline was not aware of the 
existence of these spies, or of the scrutiny and surveillance which 
they exercised over her daily life ; and never did her habitual 
want of caution lead her to a greater degree of imprudence, and 
disregard of decorous appearances. The commissioners returned 
to England furnished with sufficient real and fabricated evidence 
to place the conduct and character of the nomade princess in no 
very favorable light. On the sti’ength of their representations 
the prince avouM have taken the necessary steps to procure a 
divorce, had he not been assured by the friends and represeritar 
t tives of the princess, that she never intended to return to Eng- 
land. In 1819 some negotiations had taken place betAveen the 
hostile pair, by which it Avas understood that, as long as the 
princess received her annuity of fifty thousand pounds, she cared 
not to assume the title of queen. But no sooner Avas George III. 
dead, and quietly inurned, than the princess announced her 
determination to return to England and demand the rank, appoiht- 
ment^, and dignities of queen. When this purpose became 
knoAvn to the Prince Regent, vffio had become, by the death of 
his father, King de 'jure, though for some years he had already 
been King de facto, he expressed his determination to bring the 
princess to trial for high crimes and misdemeanors. She met 
Mr. Brougham and Lord Hutchinson at St. Omer, on her rapid 
journey to England, and there again rejected an offer from her 
hushand not to enter his dominions on condition of receiving fifty 
thousand pounds during the remainder of her life. She hastened 
on to Calais, and embarked at that port for Dover. During her 
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progress from Dover to London, the populace poured forth hy 
myriads to ^Yclcome a woman whose persecutions the}’ hclicved 
to he unparalleled. She took up her residence in London, in the 
house of Alderman Wood. Immediately after her arrival a 
message was delivered from the King to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment to the effect that some information would be laid before them 
containing facts of great importance to the future welfare of the 
country, on which a Bill of Pains .and Penalties .against the queen 
would be based. This message was accompanied by documents 
which set forth the results of tlic labors of the ]Milan Commission^ 
which had been composed of three pei-sons ; a chancery lawj;er, 
who had never examined a witness in his life ; .a colonel in the 
army, who knew no more of evidence than a lunatic ; and a j 
shrewd .attorney, who, though sharp and sagacious, was totally j 
devoid of integrity. 

The advisers of the king in these proceedings were Lord 
Liverpool, a cautious, unpretending and prudent official hack ; 
Lord Castlcrcagh, a cunning, cold, and circumspect courtier; 
Lord Eldon, a far-sighted, learned, .and profound jurist, and the 
Duke of Wellington, a firm, bold, and resolute soldier. The 
defenders of the queen were Henry Brougham, one of the most 
eloquent and jiowerful advocates of his time ; and JMr. Denman, 
a lawyer of eminence, who united greater learning and legal 
acquirements to less oratorical ability, th.an his associate.'- An 
effort was made in Parliament by Mr. Wilbei'force, to com- 
promise the chronic difiicultics between the parties ; but with no 
avail. Caroline boldly demanded that she should receive tllo'^ 
appointments and prerog.ativcs of Queen of England; that her' 
name should be inserted in the liturgy and road in the chtirches ; 
and that, in all respects, the usual formalities should be observed 
toward her, and in the maintenance of her court, which appertained 
of right to the Queen Consort. All these demaiids were abhor- 

*■ The other counsel of the queen who played a less distinguished part were 
Dr. Lushington, Jlr. Justice 'Williams, and Mr. Sergeant Wilde. See The Trial 
at Large of Her Majerty Caroline Amelia Hlizabeth, Queen of Great Britain, in 
the House of Lords, dec, 2 vols. Manchester ; J. Gleave, 1S21. 
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rent to the mind of the indignant aiid hostile king. It became 
perfectly evident that the day of conciliation had forever passed 
by ; and that this domestic feud, of such long standing, of such 
intense bitterness, and of such universal notoriety, could only be 
terminated by the vexatious vicissitudes and revolting details of 
a public and protracted prosecution. Mr. Brougham, on the part 
of the queen, requested a postponement of two months from the 
House of Lords, in order that the accused might have time to 
prepare her defense. The request was granted. The interest 
which the nation felt in the approaching scrutiny was intense and 
imiversal j yet all their sympathies were in behalf of the defend- , 
ant. After the designated interval had elapsed the hostile parties 
— the most illustrious personages in rank in the realm — ^prepared 
to confront each other ; and then ensued one of those great his- 
torical “ trials of princes ” which have marked important eptochs 
in human history, which have elicited the noblest displays of 
human genius, and which have proved to the satisfaction of the 
common herd of mankind, that the greatest are o ften the meanest 
^andjnost miserable_of ^eir race. 


CHAPTER Y. 


Commencement of the Scrutiny — The Famous Bill of Pains and Penalties — The Queen’s 
Accusers and Defenders — Imposing Scene in the House of Lords — ^Distinguished 
Bank of the Judges, Accuser, Defendant, and Counsel — ^Examination of the Wit- 
nesses — ^Learning and Acuteness of Messrs. Denman and Brougham — Overwhelming 
Power of their Eloquence — ^The Yirtual Triumph of the Queen — ^The Withdrawal 
of the Bill — Exultation of her Friends — Popular Eejoicings and Processions — Morti- 
fication and Malignity of the King. 


The peers determined to commence the proceedings in this 
memorable cause by appointing a secret committee to examine 
the report of the Milan Commission, in order that they might be 
guided thereby in the adoption of their subsequent course. The 
queen by her counsel protested against any secret proceedings in 
the case whatever ; and demanded that she should be represented 
by her legal. advisers before any inquisition which should apper- 
tain to the trial. The peers refused to acquiesce in this demand, 
and the secret committee proceeded to the performance of their 
duty. They made their report to the House on the first day of 
July, 1820 ; and they therein set forth that the documents de- 
nominated the Milan papers contained chai’ges affecting the honor 
and tarnishing the character of the queen, which amounted in 
substance to the allegation of adultery ; and that these charges 
were accompanied by concurrent and corroborative testimony. 
After this report had been officially made, Lord Liverpool, on 
the part of the king, introduced his famous Bill of Pains and ' 
Penalties against the queen, involving the punishment of degra- j 
dation and divorce. This^ event occurred in the British House of , 
Peers, on the 5th of July, 18^. 
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Tie first 'step of tie defendant y'es to demand tliat she should 
fie furnished %vith a statement of the specific charges made airainst 
her, together Trith the names of the intended ■witnesses, and the 
dates and places of the alleged offences. To this reasonable 
_Teque3t_t^e^^rds refused to accede. The utmost minuteness of 
detail "which "was allo'wed the accused "was a declaration that she 
wras charged "vrith scandalous and vicious conduct "with one Bar- 
tholomev Bergami. A copy of the hill "^vas served upon her h}' 
Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt. She received it with a decree of emotion 

* w 

"which she was tmahle to conceal ; and remarked that, had the 
prosecution been commenced a quarter of a century earlier, it had , 
served the purpose of her royal liusband better. She added that 
the injustice of the course adopted by the ministers was apparent, 
because they first condemned her by this bill "without proof and 
then proceeded to inquire -svhat evidence might he obtained to 
justity the condemnation. 

The trial began in the House of Lords on the 17th of August. 
The queen had expressed her determination to be’ present during 
its progress : and to aid in the fulfilment of this purpose she 
obtained permission from the "widow of Sir Philip Prancis to 
occupy her residence in St. .James’s Square during the continuance 
of the proceedings. She therefore left Brandenhurgh House, 
■ft’hifth -was her stated residence, and removed temporarily to the 
quarters offered her. Her next door neighbor was her most 
zealous adversary, Lord Castlereagh. In her passage to and from 
the House of Lords she passed by Carlton House, the residence 
of her husband ; and she enjoyed the gratification of presenting to 
his detesting eyes each day the spectacle of tlie vast multitudes 
of the populace who escorted her earriage, and of saluting his ears 
with the unequivocal plaudits with which tlicy greeted her. She 
was attended on these occasions by Lady Ilarnilton. by .Aldc-r- 
man Wood, and by her chamberlains Sir William Cell and Mr. 
Keppel Craven. On lier arrival at tlie House slic v/as received 
hv Mr, Brougham and Sir Thorniis Tyrvriiilt, and conducted by 
them to the apartment ns-igned to her use, or to her seat in the 
House, each holding her by the hand. 
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this M'lr.i’h ral'ic l inloii'n'-r !%yin 5 *;i'vhy fnnn ovi’ry 4is'- 

pasi-n'nrit-' hi'nrt h\ tlv cc.inri*. 'I’Imti' was rt woniati^ \vr!l ail- 
vmif'rd in Vf-ats, a win* aii'l tti-n avt il niothar, win*, nOrr 

many vi-ars i-f ;*<jrr>>w uii.l j‘.-r>'V;i!i<*n jr->m Ipt IniKitnini, was 
cj'tnijn-li. li Jit. last to <sin!V*>n'. tin- wot-at niul most. dt p:nulinu 
caidmity witi'-li liis inaliL'i'.ity <'i<nl4 .iiiHii;!. In one ft'Sjio.'t j-Ik* 
was a ptr;>.n"'T in a sirainji* laiui. monardi Iiitnst'lf ^\■as her 

bil{fTe-tt foe. aiio nn o)>'=> ijui'>iis nihility eriiiyeil at ills (i--’! ready 
to do liis hiddiny against her. Hut sh*.* r< inained nndamiled ; and 
declared that .‘die feit aei-nre in the con'-i'ioiisness of her innocence, 
and under the. hroad j>roleetion of a Idylier jiower that! Unit, of 
her huahand — the proteelion of the liritish Constitution — yet in 
her case, even that f ’on.stitntion was aiiont to he violated, as it 
had never before heon violated. }>he wa.s to l)e tried for hiyli 
criine.s atid inisdoineatnu-s, and was-, when dofendiiip; her.scll' 
ni'ain.st a chai-ge. t)f adultery, to he. deju-ivod of the iinmetnorial 
privilege, .so aueient indeed that the ineinory of man ran not to 
the contrary, of hehig permitted to recriminate, and to hurl hack 
upon the guilty head of the man wlio falsely accused her, and 
strove to drag her down to ruin, the. same charge wliich ho liim* 
10=*'' 
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sdf preferred against iier ; and prove to the world that, while sho 
was innocent, lie was one of the most licentious and libertine 
of men. TJiougli tlius sliorn of the rights which the humblest 
subject possessed — though her accuser was tlio liigliest in the 
realm, she boldly came forwai’d to the scrutiny, and defied the 
combined power of lier enemies,*' Her character thus assumed 
an heroic attitude, and challenged not only sympathy but admi- 
ration. Other elements of greatness marked the scene. The 
tribunal before which this dauntless woman thus appeared, com- 
prised the most ancient, opulent, and illustrious nobility in tlie 
world. Among them were the descendants of men who had assist- 
ed at the laying of the foundation of the British Constitution, and 
of some who had extorted from tlie brutal but overborne King 
John the hlagna Charta. There were others present whose an- 
cestors had taken a part in tlie most brilliant and the most ti*agi. 
cal events which had characterized English histoiy during the 
long lapse of a thousand years ; and tliere were some who had 
themselves played a distinguished part in those great events which, 
during the opening years of the nineteenth centmy, had convulsed 
•Europe, and had shattered all the tlirones, dominions, and em- 
pires in tlie civilized world. 

The accused in this grand inquest was not unworthy of such 
judges. She was the descendant of an ancient line of princes, who, 
thoua:h not kings in rank, had been in some instances more illus- 
trlous for their genius and achievements than any contemporary 
king. She represented in her OAvn person a portion of tlie 
highest dignity, in perhaps the greatest empire tlien existing. 
She belonged to tliat illusti-ious line of personages which included . 
the stately Elizabeth, and the beautiful and fiiscinating ifary 
Queen of Scotts ; and sho exhibited a dauntless spirit which 
would have ennobled cither of Hiem. If men possessing the 
matchless power of Eox, Sheridan, and Burke no longer figured 
on the scene, and threw over it the splendid and gorgeous halo 
of their t^enius, there were other actors there, who were worthy 

* Letter of Queen Caroline to the JSng on the euhjcct- of the Troccedings 
against tier, icith a Letter from Sir C- Livci, Edinburg, iS20. 
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to occupy their place?, and inherit- no inconsiderable portion of 
their fame. The injured queen was to he defondccl hv the fervid 
and declamatory eloquence, the keen and ])onetrating logic, the 
hold and scathing sarcasm of Rrougliam, lun* attorney, and hy 
the accurate lejirning, tlie professional .skill, and the clear, con- 
clusive reasoning of kfr. Denman, her solicitor. And that 
stately hall which had in former generations .so often re.sound- 
cd with the overwhelming hur.sts of a Ciiatham, a Mansfield, 
and a Somers, was now de.st,ined to witness, for the last time, 
at least in that generation, a display of forensic genius which 
would compare favorably with the n\ost renowned exhihitions of 
a .similar description in jireccding times. 

On the morning on which the trial commenced, the qncen 
proceeded in state to the House, and entered while the roll of the 
peers w.ns being called. She was plainly hut elegantly attired in 
a hlack s.atin dress, with a white veil thrown over a plain laced 
hat. As she entered, all the peers rose to receive her, ajul .she 
acknowledged the courte.sy with that graceful dignity, in wliich 
she excelled all women when she chose to assume it. She was 
conducted to thd handsome throne-like chair and cushion j'rovi- 
ded for her, near her counsel, hut within the har. vSeveral day.s 
were occupied in preliminary proceedings. On the 10th tl\c 
attorney for the crown opened his case, setting forth the (hargos 
preferred against the accused. At the conclusion of his .sj)r!o<'h 
the examination of witnesses commenced. 'Hie first of thc.se was 
the most important of all. lie was Thcodnre Majocci, an Italian, 
who had been employed in the service of the queen during her 
continental tour. As soon .ns his ominous name was called, the 
queen exclaimed, “ Oh ! the traitor!” and withdrew instantly to 
her apartment adjacent to the hall. Majocci swore in suhst.nnco 
that on the deck of the vessel in which the queen sailed a tmit 
had been erected ; that the queen .slept within that tent ; that Her- 
gami her chamberlain also reposed there; and that he frcquentlv 
attended her Avhen in the hath. The remainder of his evidence 
amounted to hut little; yet the imjnvssion prodiuaal by hi.s testi- 
mony wn.s at first deep and powerful. Tlie adversaries of the 
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queen began to exult, and her friends to be less confident. Tha 
populace, ndio believed Mnjoccito have been bribed and therefore 
unworthy of credence, became intensely irritated, which feeling 
extended even to the troops ayIio formed the garrison ; and it has 
been asserted by authorities worthy of belief that, had the Duke 
of Kent, the most popular and most resolute prince of the royal 
family, been then alive, a revolution in his fiivor would have broken 
forth which would have shaken if it did not overturn the throne 
of George IV. But the next day the tide of A'ictory turned, 
blajocci was subjected by Mr. Bi'ougham to one of the most 
tliorough and searching cross-examinations recorded in judicial 
annals. He tore his evidence to pieces with the power and taci- 
lity of a giant. He overwhelmed the witness with confusion, and 
even witii terror. He dragged from him one contradiction after 
another, so that one portion of his testimony, completely rebutted 
the other. He proved by the witness himself that, though Ber- 
gami slept under the same tent with the queen, the tent itself 
Avas constantly open on all sides ; that the intense heat of the 
climate rendered sucli a usage necessary, as well as universally 
customary; and that the prevalent light of an Italian sky 
made it easy for any intruder at any hour to see all that tran- 
spired beneath the loose folds of the tent. He proved that, 
though Bergami had attended the queen in the bath, she uni- 
formly on such occasions wore a bathing dress which prevented 
the least indecorous exposure of the person. Every other point 
of this witness’s testimony was rebutted and im^alidated in the 
same effectivo manner.* 

The examination of other Avitnesses folloAved, all of Avhose 
testimony only proAmd that, encouraged by the greater licence of 
continental manners, the queen had been gAiilty of Avhat, accord- 
ing to English vieAvs of decorum, Avould be stigmatized as 
gross impropriety and very great imprudence, both in language 
and in conduct. But of satisfactory and competent evidence of 

* See the Trial at Large of Eer Majesty Caroline Amelia Mizabeth, Queen 
of Great Britain, in the House 6f Lords, die. 2 toIs. Manchester: Gleav^ 
1821. Vol. ii., p. 210, et seg. 
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Bill, the majority against the queen was twenty-eight. When 
tlie clause touching the divorce was voted upon, their majority 
was only nine against the defendant. As this was the precise 
numher of peers who coinposcd the cabinet, this ballot instead of 
being a victory was in reality a defeat. In this emergency tlie 
'ministers resolved to make a virtue of necessity, and abandon the 
prosecution, while they seemed to have the ecM of at least a 
nominal triumph. But tliat triumph was only nominal. In the 
opinion of the nation, the accused had at last conquered the most 
formidable combination wliieh was over arrayed against a British 
queen ; and she was yet, in spite of the utmost exertions of the 
haughty monarch of the British empire, his lawful wife, and tlxe 
partner of his power. The exultation of the populace at this 
result was intense beyond all parallel ; and their joy was ex- 
hibited in a variety of ways wliich must have been as annoying to 
the king, as they were grateful to his discarded wife. 

Immediately after the withdx'awal of the Bill the queen applied 
to Lord Liverpool to bo furnished with a suitable residence and 
provision as Queen Consort. He replied that, though the king 
would not permit her to reside in any of the royal palaces, she 
should regularly receive the fifty thousand pounds per year 
which was her present allowance. About the same period she 
received the communion in the parish church at Hammersmith ; 
and on the 29th of November she proceeded in as much state as 
she could muster to the cathedral of St. Paul, to return thanks to 
God for her escape from the assaults of her enemies. The indig- 
nant king did his utmost to render this event insignificant and 
abortive. To some extent he succeeded. No change took place . 
in the appointed service of the day ; her whole court consisted 
of her vice-chancellor Mr. Craven ; but her attendance comprised 
a vast multitude of the populace of London, some on foot, on 
horseback, and in vehicles. Conspicuous in the procession were 
the various trades \ among whom the braziers distinguished them- 
selves by perpetrating a significant pun. On their banner were 
inscribed the words ; “The Queen’s Guards are Men of Metal.” 

The day passed by without tumult or accident ; and the queen 
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returned to Brandenbiirgli House to the enjoyment of that seclu 
sion and quiet which she imperatively needed * 

* It was a signiCcant circumstance, whicli exhibited the intensity with which 
George lY. hated his unhappy spouse, and which at the same time displayed the 
despicable subserviency of some of the clergj' of the Establishment to the be- 
hests of those in high places, even though they were the most infamous of men, 
that the parenthetical clause in the prayer of general thanksgiving, which is in- 
tended for any individual who desires to offer thanks and gratitude to God, and 
which was verj- appropriate to the purpose of the queen on this occasion, and 
was intended to be used by her, was omitted, contrary to the established custom 
and obligation, by the officiating priest, while the queen was upon her knees on 
the floor of the cathedral 1 It would bo difficult to discover a more disgraceful 
instance of the want of Christian feeling, even in. the annals of ecclesiastical 
bigotry and perfidy. 
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Prcpawtlons for the Goron.iUon of Gcorgo IV. — Intense interest felt ty him In the Cere* 
inony Dofcrininatlon of Queen Cftrolino to be present — ^Efforts mode to dissuade 
Iior from so doing — Her Unconqucroblo Obstinney— Splendor and Magnificence of 
the Ceremony — EfTort of tlic Queen to gain admission to the Abbey — ^Her Igno- 
minious railtire— Her Dreadful Mortifleation — The effect produced by it upon her 
JleaKli— Her immediate and r.npid Decline— Her Death-Her Character— Malignant 
Hatred of licr Husband — His Joy at her Death — ^Kemoval of her Eemains to Brnns- 
ivlch — Her Burial. 


A DISTINGUISHED cveiit in the life of so commonplace a per- 
sonage as George IV., was tlie ceremoii}' of his coronation, which 
tooli place on tlie 19th of July, 1821. He had set his heart 
upon rcndevmg this celebration of the most ancient of the stately 
pomps and pageantries of England, unequalled for its imposing 
magnificence. The necessary preparations had been in progress 
during many months. All tlie resoui’ces of mechanical art, of 
antiquarian learning, and of heraldic skill-in tlie realm, u'ere called 
into requisition and tasked to the utmost. A million pounds 
were expended by an unwilling people, whose national debt 
already exceeded tlie debts of all other nations on the globe, in 
oi’der to increase the eclat and the splendors of one of the most 
undeserving of mankind. George IV. employed the labor of 
entire days in rehearsing his part ; and he displayed the childish 
ardor of an overgrown boy, in enacting that portion of the gor- 
geous mummeries which would fall to his share. The costume 
which he was destined to Avear on the occasion, became a matter 
•of insatiable and absorbing interest to liis mind ; he entered into 
long discussions ivith bis friends in reference to the most puerile 
questions of colors, fashions, contrasts, and effects ; and when at 
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last the jewelled robes which were to deck his stalely person 
were completed, he had no rest until one of his servants was 
arrayed in their ample and glittering folds, and paraded up and 
down before him with an assumed and fictitious air of kingly 
dignity, such as he liimself exhibited on all public occasions. 

The unhappy and injured wife of the man who was to bo 
the chief figure iii these expensive but transient grandeurs, was 
not invited to take the least share in them. In l^lay, preceding 
the event, she addressed a letter to Lord Liverpool, setting forth 
that, as Queen Consort, it was her right and intention to partici 
pate with her husband in the ceremonial. Tlie prime minister 
replied that his majesty Imd determined, for various conclusive 
reasons, that she should not be recognized in any way in tlic pro- 
ceedings, and that consequently she could not even be permitted 
to be present. Her legal advisers, i^fessrs. Brougham and Den- 
man, then demanded a hearing in her bolialf, befirc the Privy 
Council. Their request was complied with, as a matter of form ; 
but after an elaborate argument had been made on both sides, 
that tribunal decided that the Queen Consort of England was not 
entitled of right to be crowned at an}'’ time ; much less could she 
claim to be crowned at any particiilar period which she might 
designate ; and that the presence of the queen on the approach- 
ing occasion, as it must be irregular and unauthorized, and as it 
might lead to serious diflieultics, must be absolutely forbidden 
and.prevcnted. 

But the resolute Caroline was not to be thus satisfied and quiet- 
ed. She determined with her usual imprudence and obstinacy 
to disturb and tarnish the splendor of a pageant in which she 
could have no honorable .share; and thus to mortify the man 
whom of all others she most intensely and most reasonably 
hated. She formally notified the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl 
Marshal of the realm, of her intention to be present ; and rfj- 
quested that his grace would make proper preparations to receive 
her. This demand the earl civilly evaded, and declared that it 
was impossible for him to obey her command. She then ad- 
dressed a letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, setting forth 
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But a single incident occurred on this dav vchich threatened 
to mar its pomp and splendor. At sLv o'clock in the morning. 
Queen Caroline, burning vdth indignation ar:d eiiger in her oI> 
stinacy, proceeded fri>m her residence in a carriage cravT. by six 
horses to VTestminster Abbey. She %ras acco.mnar.ied by Lord 
and Lady Hood, and Lady Anne Hamilton, her most. intimate 
friends, TTho in fact then constituted her mhole suit. She took 


this desperate step in defiance of the earnest solicitations of 2Ir. 
Brougham, her chief legal adviser, mh'j readily perceived the un- 
fortunate results ^vhleh mould inevitablv ensue from it. But no 
pomer on, earth could cimnge her purpos*- ; and she hastened to 
execute it. As she passed along the streets, she ma.s greeted by 
the noisy acclamations of the mukitude. Having arrived at the 
Abbey, she descended from her carriage amid long and deatenim? 
shouts. She advanced betmeen the lines of soldiery to the chief 
door, foUomed by her three friends. Her manner mas stately, 
self-possessed, and resolute. Having reached the door, she ap- 
proached the olneer on guard, stated that she mas the queen, and 
demanded admission to the interior. Tlie oScer decline<i tj. let 


her pass, on the ground that his orders mere to admit no one 
mho mas not provided mith a ticket. Lord Hood then spoke., 
and claimed exemption for her in consequence of her rank. 
The ofiicer nevertheless refused to admit her, even though she 
mere, as she said, the Queen of England. During the prosress 
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of this parley, the multitude which surrounded the edifice main- 
tained unbroken silence, anxious to ^ee what would he the issue 
of the strange and doubtful crisis. Caroline then addressed the 
officer sternly, and exclaimed : “ I. am your .queen ; permit me 
to enter ; it is my right.” -In vain she repeated the demand ; the 
obstinate official refused to comply ; and the company of soldiers 
who stood at his back were ready to enforce obedience to his 
orders. Perceiving at length that it would be impossible to suc- 
ceed at the chief entrance, the discomfited queen hurried along 
the platform from one side door to another, repeating at each of 
them her demand for admittance, and receiving at each a pos-’ 
itive, and even an insulting, denial. At last, having exhausted 
every means of solicitation and intimidation in vain, she was 
rudely turned off the platform by several of the attendant sol- 
diery. Here her resolute heart failed her,- as well it might; for 
she now stood in the curious and derisive gaze of the multitude, 
attempting to laugh, while in reality the tears of mortification 
and rage were forcing their way to her eyes, and rolling down 
her cheeks. She looked around her, as she moved irresolutely, 
sometimes appealing by her troubled glances to the people who 
had so shortly before applauded her, but who now remained 
dumb and indifterent in the moment of her greatest necessity ; 
and sometimes looking at the edifice which she- had so unwisely 
endeavored to enter, but from which she had been so ignomin- 
iously excluded. As she stood in this painful reverie, the distant 
sounds of the approach of her huband's gorgeous cortege reached 
her ears. In a few moments he would pass along that same 
platform arraj’-ed in the extreme of human pomp. Even the de- 
termined and inflexible spirit of Caroline quailed at suffering such 
an encounter, as that would have been ; and she had but time to 
hasten to her carriage, followed by her three friends, and driAm 
rapidly away, before the head of the procession Avhich escorted the 
■ exultant king appeared in sight. The unfortunate queen retired 
to her residence, but she carried back Avith her a poisoned barb 
Avhich Avas' destined to rankle and fester in her heart, until the 
agony of life became unendurable. She was conscious ' that she 
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had lost the applause of the populace ; that she had incurred the 
derision of the nation ; and that her liostilc and maligtiant lius- 
hand had at last, in consequence of her onn imprudence, gained 
a decisive rictoiy over lier, in vIjIcIi he vould rejoice, ’and over 
wliicli slic vould mourn, as long as the hitter drama of her ex- 
istence continued. 

A few days after the coronation, tlie king celebrated the event 
by giving a sumptuous banquet at Carlton House. The roi'al 
family were all in attendance, except the queen, and the Duke of 
Sussex, who entertained friendly scnliments toward her. The 
•chief nobility of the realm, the foreign ainbassadors, and many 
eminent statesmen were also present. The company arrived at 
seven in the evening, and remained till two o’clock the next morn- 
ing. Tlie entire dinner service was’ of gold ; and its magnifi- 
cence was unsurpassed by any previous display of royal or im- 
perial opulence in Europe. In a festii'c scene, George IV. was 
in his element, as much ns on any occasion of pompous parade ; 
and he presided at this dinner with more than his usual dignity 
and grace. Here also the Duke of Wellington was in reality 
the chief personage present, and was the object of general atten- 
tion to the most brilliant assemblage in the world. 

While these joyful scenes were progi'cssing at the Carl- 
ton Palace, the heart of Queen Caroline was breaking in the 
seclusion of her own home at Brandenbure: Honso. The ncita- 
tion and excitement to which she had been subject for many 
months, together with the deep chagrin and mortification with 
which she had been afflicted on the coronation day, produced a 
diseased state of her system which proved to be beyond the reach 
of human remedy. Her physicians were Doctoi-s Maten, War- 
ren, and Holland. Erora tlie beginning the royal patient seemed 
to he conscious that her case was hopeless, and that her malady 
was incurable. Her mind was diseased. A deadly canker 
gnawed at her very heart. She felt tliat she had not established 
the entire innocence of her conduct in the estimation of the na- 
tion ; that the abandonment of the Bill of Pains -and Penalties by 
her enemies had not rescued her character from moral degrada- 
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tion ; and that her imfortunato attempt to participate in the cer- 
emonies of the coronation, and her hanicd efforts to disturb and 
defeat them, both by her own conduct, and by the anticipated 
co-operation and violence of her friends, had deprived her of the 
popular sympathy, and overwhelmed her with universal ridicule. 
She henceforth furnished one of the most memorable examples 
on record, of the truth of those oracular words uttered by the 
great bard of Avon in reference to another queen, more gifted, 
more guilty, but not more miserable than she : 

• “ Thou ennst not minister to n mind diseased ; 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow ; 

, Razo out the written troubles of the brain ; 

vAnd with some sweet oblivious antidote, 

Clcause the stutlcd bosom of that perilous stutl’ 

"Which weighs upon the heart ” 

The queen’s illness assumed a serious aspect on the second 
of August. A bulletin was issued on that day, which announced 
that she was suffering severely from internal inflammation and 
obsti'uction. Having from the first attack anticipated a fatal issue,' 
she declared herself willing and ready to terminate an existence, 
which to her had long been one of unmingled sornnv and miser}*. 
She calmly executed her will.; gave many directions to her at- 
tendants in reference to her personal aflairs ; ordered the private! 
diary which she had kept for many years to be destroyed ; spoke 
charitably of all her enemies ; gave express directions that her body 
should be transported after her death to her native Brunswick ; and 
that upon her tomb should be inscribed the following words : 
“ Here lies Caroline of Brunsndek, the injured Queen of England.” 
Having given these last commands she rapidly gi-ew worse. 
During five days her sufferings Avcrc intense. At length, on the 
morning of the Jth_qf August, 1821 , this unfortunate woman, 
whose life had been one df^hgvnaFviSssitude, and of wonderful 
extremes, sank into the arms of death, without a struggle. In 
her last moments she was surrounded by Lord and Lady Hood, 
and by Lady Hamilton. Alderman Wood, one of her best 
friends, and all her legal advisers and physicians, were also in 
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attendance in an adjoining apartment. The queen expired in her 
fifty-fourth year. Slie had spent eighteen years in England, in a 
state of hostility against her husband; and some additional 
years she had passed in travelling over the continent, ming- 
> ling in scenes which, if not guilty and culpable, were at least 
3 indecorous, imprudent, and suspicious in the highest degree.* 
‘'Yet many excuses may be urged in her behalf. She had been 
reared without any partieular moral instruction ; and her parents 
had never permitted her to unite with any church, in order 
that she might be the more free to -accept any desirable match 
which would in subsequent life be offered ; and that she' might 
more easily espouse the religion of her husband, whether it^were 
Eoman Catholic, Greek, or Protestant. Her mother had been a 
vain, frivolous, and unprincipled woman ; her father, a vicious, 
reckless, and daring adventurer. She passed from the moral in- 
fluence and example of such questionable persons, to the society 
of the most licentious and debauched prince of his age ; a man 
who entertained no respect for women ; who was governed by 
no moral principles Avhatever ; whose passions were fierce and 
. uncontrollable ; whose pride and arrogance were unbounded ; 
and who was totally unfit in every respect to render her happy, 
virtuous, or u-seful. And after their mutual hostilities began, the 
indignities which her husband heaped upon her, and the innumer-* 
able provocations with which he irritated her, necessarily pro- 
voked her to acts of imprudence and violence from which, under 
other circumstances, she might have recoiled. And even in the 
■worst view which can be taken of her conduct, she must ever ap- 
pear as an angel of light when compared with the individual 
who traduced, and attempted to ruin her. Had she been even 
a Messalina, her husband would have had no right to have 
condemned her; for he consigned her directly to the society 

* See Chjnecocracy ; with an Essay on Fornication, Adultery, and Incest. 

By Author of “Bumors of Treason” {Richard Carlyle). London: Stock- 
dale, 1821.. 8vo. This work, which is rarely accessible, was written by a vio- 
lent ’partisan ; but whUe some of its statements may seem to be of doubtful . 
veracity, its contents are in general interesting and valuable. 
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of his OMTi paramours and prostitutes ; and these rivals gratified 
their jealousy by rendering her hateful and repulsive to her hus- 
band. and by finally driving her, through their spiteful persecu- 
tions, to leave his residence. All these indignities were pallia- 
tions of her faults, and should diminish the censure Avhich the 
severest critic of human conduct arid character could inflict upon 
her memory. 

Tlpe vengeance and malignitj’- of George IV. pursued even the 
lifdess corpse of his unfortunate queen. She had expressed the 
desire that not till after a delay of three days should her remains 
be carried to Brunswick for interment. The king ordered that 
they should be immediately conveyed to Harwich for embarka- 
tio>.- Lady Hood was justlj'- shocked, as were indeed all the 
friends of the deceased princess, at this disgraceful haste ; and she 
addressed a letter to Lord Liverpool, declaring that it would be 
impossible for the ladies of the queen to make the neccssary_ 
preparations for travelling in so short a time. The reply stated 
that no alteration could be made in the arrangements which had 
been designated; and that if the queen’s ladies were not furnish- 
ed in time with the appropriate mourning apparel, they miglit 
remain behind. The most direct route to Harwich passed 
through the city of London ; but as the metropolitan populace 
might make some demonstration favorable to the deceased, 
the king ordered that the cortege should proceed by a cir- 
cuitous route to Romford, and thence to Harwich. Tlie prepa- 
rations which wei’C made for the funeral were mean and con- 
temptible in the extreme. Never before had any Queen of Eng 
land been buried with such a beggarlj’- display. The rain fell in 
-torrents and added to the dismal aspect of the scene. Wlien the 
government officials entei-ed the room where the body lay, in 
order to. remove it. Dr. Lushington and Mr. Wilde, the exec- 
utors of the queen, protested formally against the mdecent haste 
and insufficient preparations which characterized the whole pro- 
ceedings. They pi-otested in vain ; and the unconscious and dis- 
honored corpse commenced its last mournful journey. It was 
attended by a meagre array of cavalry ; and its progress was 
17 
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ca es were erected, and further progress in that direction «■.» 
rendered impossible. The guards and the police at first inclicatetl 
a disposition to force their passage ; but the determined manner 
of the populace soon convinced them of the impossibility of ac- 
complishing their purpose. The order ivas then given to proceed 
diiectlj’’ through London j and then a yell of triumph arose from 
of throaty which might,.almo_st have waked the dep.^Tled 
gueen^fi’oni the fey jumber of dea th. When the procession ar- 
. rived at Park Lane, another conflict ensued between the populace 
and the military, ivhieh ended more seriously. Tlie latter were 
assailed with missiles, and many of them were seriously wound- 
ed. Tliey fired a volley in return into the serried mass, and two 
persons were killed, and several others were dangerously injured, 
This decisive conduct on the part of the troops diminished the 
ardor of the people only for a time ; for when the corpse ar- 
rived at Tottenham Court Road, an impenetrable multitude com- 
pelled its bearers to turn again southward toward the city, and 
to pass through Drury Lane into the Strand. The friends of tlie* 
unfortunate woman thus triumphed at last, after a conflict of 
seven hours ; during which the imlionorcd remains of n IJrifMi 
queen had been dragged sometimes slowly, sometimes at an in- 
decent pace, through the rain and mud, toward their distant desti- 
nation. During the intervening night, the corpse v-as placed in 
St Peter’s Church in Colchester; and while the silent hours 
were wearing away, a silver plate, bearing upon its front the 
chosen words of the dying Caroline-^ The injured Qiiemi oi 
England ”— was mysteriously aflixed to the lid ot the eo m. 

But this plate was removed as soon as the mormug light reveafo-i 
its unwelcome presence to the agents and sorwmts of tli- 
“When the corpse reached the port of Harwich, it was transU. r. 4 
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on “board- the JErigate Glasgow, 'which was accompanied by several 
other vessels. A small group of silent mourners attended the. 
remains as they -were thus dispatched to their last resting place. 
The faithful friends who had adhered to the varying fortunes of 
the queen during life and in death, did not desert her clay tene- 
ment in that hour of sad and melandioly loneliness. Tliese were 
Lord and Lady Hood, Lady Hamilton, Mr. Austin, Dr. Lushing- 
ton and his wife, and Count Vasali. Having safely crossed the 
channel, the squadron sailed up_the Elbe, and landed its burden 
at Stade. Thence it was conveyed by land to Brunswick, the 
natal spot of her who had experienced such strange vicissitudes 
of fate and fortune. At the solemn hour of midnight, on the 24th 
of August, the remains were deposited in the vault of the ducal 
family, beneath the Cathedral of St. Blaize, in the capital of the 
Duchy ; on her coffin was placed a plate-which set forth her age 
and several of the prominent incidents of her life ; and she was 
“laid at last to repose between the coffins of two remarkable men, 
her father and her brother, the former of whom fell at Jena,-, 
vainly resisting the colossal power of Napoleon, the latter at 
Waterloo, in the hour of exultant victory and glory. The cere- 
monies which attended the burial of this unhappy princess were 
not such as decency demanded; because the Duchy of Brunswick 
was at that period an appendage to the British crown, the hered- 
"itary Duke being yet a minor ; and George IV. carried the grat- 
ification of his insatiable hatred to the last recorded incident of 
his wife’s earthly career, and scarcely permitted her inanimate 
remains to escape ignominy and persecution even amid the 
ghastly solitude and gloom of the gi-ave. Thus ended in. sadness 
and shame the memorable career of Caroline Amelia Elizabeth 
of Brunswick. Her character was one of a mixed and an equiv- 
ocal nature. Her intellectual poAvers were above the ordinary 
range; she Avas intelligent, Avitty, and sagacious. She was 
strong and firm in her friendsliips ; bitter, yet not implacable, in 
her hatreds. Her nature Ai'as generous, liberal, and completely 
devoid of that quality AAdiich is the most requisite attribute of 
courtiers, and of those who have to deal Avith them — she was en- 
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tirelj free from guile and perfidj'. Her chief faulfc\\-as her reck- 
less imprudence, and her contempt of female delicacy. Neverthe- 
less, as these defects appeared only at a later period of her career, 
after she had suffered years of. persecution and ignominy from 
her husband, it is probable that, had her heart not been soured 
and her mind alienated by unmerited suffering, she would liavc 
remained through life an estimable woman, not destitute of wo- 
man’s greatest jewel. 
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Death ef the Dnko of Kent— lUsforic Portrait of his Life — Ills cnrly'Educallon — Ills 
Residence at Geneva— Ills Smlden I'llpht to England— Tyranny of George 111. — The 
Dnhe Is ordered to Glbr.altar — Ills Poverty — Ills Campaign In the Wc.st Indlc.s— Ills 
Eesidence In C.anada — He Is appointed Governor of Gibraltar — Cliaraetcr of his Ad- 
ministration — He returns to Engl.and — His Debts — His Marriage with the Princess 
of Lelncngen — His Hcsidence at Amoorback — Birth of the Princess Victoria — Tho 
Dnke of Clarence — George IV. visits Ireland, Scotland, and Hanover- Abilities of 
Mr. Huskls-son — EinanctsI state of tho Empire — Vnlnablc services of Mr. Canning. 


Geobge IV. received the news of the dcntli of the queen witli a 
joy wliich lie could not conceal. The great plague of his exist- 
ence was at liist removed ; and lliat notorious and infinnous’ 
scandal which liis domestic vices and family feuds had engendered 
throughout the world would thenceforth he diminished. A short 
time previous to this event other incidents had occurred in the 
royal family which possessed a public interest, and demand a 
place in our history. On the 23d of January, 1S20, Edward 
Augustus, Duke of Kent, expired, in the fifty-third year of liis 
age. He was the fourth son of George III., and was born in 17G7. 
His life had been an unhappy and gloomy one, for he was always 
disliked by his parents, hated by his brothers, and persecuted by 
his enemies ; yet, in spite of them all, he subsequently became 
the father of a young princess who inherited, under the name of 
Victoria, that very sceptre who.se repulsive and hostile influence 
had so much afllicted him. 

Tlic first preceptor of the young Duke of Kent Avas Dr. 
Fisher, afterward Bishop of Exeter and Salisbury. In his eigh- 
teenth year he "was sent to Luneburg, in Hanover, to pursue his 
rnilitary studies under Baron Wangenheim. He here com- 
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iTicnccd to feel the loiseries of that parsimonious allowance of 
mono}', ^\■llicl^ was one of his greatest calamities through life. 
Ilis flithcr gave liim only a thousand pounds a year; and the 
half of tliis sum stuclc to . the adhesive fingers of his preceptor, be- 
fore tlic balance reached his own. Coeval in point of time with 
his poverty, the chief defect of the prince was developed. This 
was a groat disposition to extravagance. None of the sons of 
George III. ever appeared to possess the least conception of the 
■s’aluc of money ; and all of them were annoyed by the misfor- 
tunes which -such ignorance inevitably entails. In May, 1786, 
the prince was promoted to the rank of Colonel in the army by 
brevet ; and soon after, he was chosen Knight of the Garter. 
In 1787 he removed to Geneva, in accordance with the command 
of his royal father. lie was still under the authority of the stern 
Wangenheim, who plundered him as usual of one-half of his al- 
lowance. ITcrc his Koyal Highness began to comprehend the 
indescribable pertinacity and infelicity wliich arc involved in the 
idea of n dun ; and he never became practically free from a fa- 
miliar acquaintance with that disgusting Icnowledgc till the day 
of his death. While ho dwelt at Geneva, he began the habit of 
borrowing mono}* at immense interest ; and thus loaded himself 
with burdens which adhered to him pertinaciously during life. 
It is true that, like all princes of the blood, he was subjected to 
innumerable appeals for aid, and to potent temptations to vice ; 
and this circumstance constitutes his chief excuse. He was also 
aniictcd by other unseemly annoyances. His valet was in re- 
ality a spy upon his conduct, and was in his father’s pay; wlnle 
Wangenheim, one of the most inflexible and unendurable of men, 
was still in authority over him. 

Tlie prince became of age in 1788 ; yet he endeavored to en-, 
dure his disagreeable position some time longer. At length it 
became insupportable ; and in January, 1790, he suddenly deter- 
mined, in spite of the positive prohibition of his father, to return 
to England, and lay his grievances in person before him. Ac- 
cordingly he arrived at night unheralded in London, took lodg- 
ings at a hotel in King Street, and sent word to his brother, the 
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Prince of Wales, of his unexpected presence. The prince immo- 
diatelj' visited hira, and brought him to Carlton House. Hero 
he -svas joined by the Puke of York, and the three consulted to- 
gether in terror as to what was then best to be done. It was 
finally agreed that the Puke of York, who stood best n-ith 
George HI., should inform him of the arrival of the Puke of 
Kent, and should obtain for him an audience. He did so, but 
s wrath of the monarch at the disobedience of his unliappy son 
IS. overwhelming. He would listen to no excuse; he would 
:cept no palliation of his crime ; and his presence in London was 
1 act of the most daring and deliberale defiance of his royal 
ithority. In vain, during thirteen successive days, did tlie 
jiuigPukc of Kent ende.avor to propitiate his father by every 
)ssible expedient. On tlie fourteenth, lie received a sealed 
hcial paper. It contained an order for liim to embark for Gib- 
iltar vithin twenty-four liours. Immediatrdy before his depar- 
iire, he was allowed an audience of five minutes’ duration, and 
hen rc-ceived an outfit of five hundred pounds. 

At Gibraltar the Puke was placed under the care of Generar 
inncs.a man of some intellisencc and feclinn; : and thus the un- 

• / •.x Cv ' 

bfpT prince was at last released from the surveiJJance of the 
kteted Y angenheim. While residing at Gibraltar, he hecaino 
btees‘ei in militarv tactics, and became sonielhiucr of a disci- 
plkarkn. loth over himself and over those whom lie was per- 
mi'.toi to cornmrmd. His rank was then Colonel of the Royal 
Hsneers: ar.d from Gibraltar he and his regiment were ordered 
teCi'jctec. At this period he v.'as alre.ady greatly in debt; and 
Is rjsicctce at Gibraltar had increased their aggregate to twenty 
tenzds. His position at Quebec was rendered un- 
r-':rsar.t ct many respects, chiefly from 'want of adequate snp- 
py; arc to ezdezvored to relea=e himself from the intricate 
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the Mptviro of Gniulaloupc in April, 1704, he led on the first 
division to the ntlnck, nnd lie cxhilntcd such gallantry as to ex- 
tort unqualified praise from the Cominander-in-Chief, in his 
onicial rcpf>rl to the governmont. Thus, at the age of twenty- 
seven, he ohtainod distinefion in an honorable profession. When 
the British nation rcoa.'ived information of the intrepidity 'which 
(he prince had displayed, the unusual spectacle excited their 
M'arincst applause, and their representatives in Parliament passed 
a vote of thanbs for his ■‘gallant conduct and meritorious axcr- 
tions.” Similar iionors were bestowed upon him by the Irish 
Parliament. But as philosophy cannot make a Juliet, neither 
can public honor.s liquidate debts ; and the mortifications' and 
diflicultics of the lavish and generous prince increased constantl}' 
in every jiosilion in which he was placed. During his residence 
at ^Martinique, he was destitute of every thing except the clothes 
upon his person.*' It is indeed difficult to account for the indif- 
ference which George III. exhibited to the wants and the troubles 
of his son, which sometimes wore so great as to render his royal 
relationship contemptible, and the subject of popular delusion. 
It is presumed tliat the priuco had incurred the inveterate repug- 
nance of his narrow-minded and inflexible father, by his extreme- 
ly liberal principles ; and that all bis calamities were to be at- 
tributed to that cause. Tlic prince himself declared, in a letter 
written from the West Indies, that “ the wish entertained about 
liim, in certain quarters, wlien serving here, was that he might 
fiill.’^ 

At the end of his campaign in the West Indies, the Duke was 
ordered to return to Canada. At this period his allowance was 
raised by Parliament to the sum of twelve thousand pounds per 
3 ''ear ; and soon after he received the appointment of Commander- 
in-chief of the forces in British North America. Ill health soon 
compelled him to resign this difficult post ; but as if to remove 
him as far and as continually as ivas possible from his relatives 

* See Life of Field Marshal Sis Soyal Highness, Edward, Sule of Kent. 

By the Eev. Frskine Seale, M. A., Sector of Kirion. London : Bentlej, 1850, 
p. 149. 
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enlightened men must approve and commend. His hrothcra 
had mo principles whatever ; hut were time-serv ing, vasci l- 
jatmg ," hypocritical, and perhdious; and un if^nil}^ governed 
their c onduct in accordancc_i)jiJilhm' ; interest s, th eir impulsc_s , 
and their passions. The general unpopularity of the DukeN 
oflCent with all liis relations, and especially with those whose 
heads were successively decorated with the diadem, resulted 
from l us liberal views, and from his disposition to enlarge 
and secure the franchises of the British subject. 

Another member of the royal family whose personal history 
deserves a passing notice in this connection, was William Henry, 
Duke of Clarence, the third son of George III., who afterward 
succeeded George IV. upon the throne. TJiis prince was born in 
August, 1765. From his youth he was destined for the naval 
service, .and accordingly, when fourteen years of age, he was 
placed on board the “ Prince George ” as midshipman, com- 
manded by Lord Digby. He subsequently saw some active 
service under Admirals Rodney, Hood, and Nelson. At the 
termin.ation of the war in 1782, he determined to qu.alify himself 
for command, and continued in active employment visiting Capo 
Hnancois and the Havana. He rapidly passed through all the 
ascending grades of rank ; became lieutenant and c.apt.ain ; and 
in 1790 wjis appointed Rear Admiral of the Blue. His talents 
were by no mo.ans remarkable, yet in 1818 he was promoted to 
the important post of Lord High Admiral of England. In the 
perform.ance of the duties which this responsible station involved; 
he visited all the n.aVal depots of the realm ; examined into 
abuses ; corrected errors ; made necessary promotions ; and 
effected some judicious reforms. His chief adviser and assistant 
in these achievements was hfr. Canning, whose sudden and pre- 
mature de.ath cut short the brief career of his own oflicial useful- 
ness .and fame. After the resignation of his office as Lord High 
Admiral, the life of the Duke of Clarence became one of retire- 
ment and obscurity, until his final elevation to the highest seat 
in the empire. The character of this prince presented no salient 
points which were in themselves commend.able. He was a gi’eat 
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l)y Act of Parliament to issue notes for conntr 3 ', circulation of tlie 
denomination of one and Im'o pounds ; and tliese notes, immedi- 
at<'ly jjassing into universal use, supplied the place in a great 
measure of the real tliough absent currency of the country. By 
tliis means the threatened crisis ivas averted ; money, or that 
Y'iiieh possessed all the omnific attributes and prerogatives of 
money, become accessible to all classes of tbc community ; and 
llie circulation of the Bank of England increased during the lapse 
of four iveeks in the month of December, 1825, from seventeen 
million pounds to twenty-five and a half millions. In the ac- 
complishment of all these, results, so far as G'corgc IV. was con- 
cerned, he acted merely as the supple and compliant tool of the 
sagacious statesmen, who, happily for the welfare of the empire 
tlien firmly held the potent wand of power. 



CHAPTER YIII. 


Disturbed state of Ireland— Miseries endured by the Laboring Classes— Establlsliincnt 
of Secret Societies — ^Tho Catbollo Association — ^Tbe Talents and Influence of Daniel 
O'Coniieli — Agitation in favor of Irish Emancipation- I’cpoal of the Corn Laws Pro* 
posed— Death of Lord Liverpool — Dilemma of George IV.— Mr. Canning becomes 
Premier— Ills Death- Lord Goderich succeeds him and resigns— Dube of M'ellington 
becomes Prime Minister— Opposition of George IV. to Catholle Emancipation- 
Pass.age of the C.athollc Eelicf Bill — English nntipatliy to Papist-s and Jesuits — 
Parliamentary Reform Bill introduced- Illness of Gcorgo IV.— His Death- IBs 
Character. 

The unfortunate and disturbed condition of Ireland constituted 
for some years the source of much uneasiness to the government 
of George IV. During many generations tlie English rulers of 
that fertile alid once prosperous i.sland tyrannized over its unfor- 
tunate inhabitants in every imaginable tvay ; and the laws by 
which the latter were governed were a blot on justice, and a dis- 
grace to Anglo-Saxon legislation. Tlie constant eflect produced 
by these laws was the ditfusion of poverty, disti’css, outrages 
without number, disaffection towai'd the government, internal 
feuds, and every species'of misfortune which man can inflict or 
suffer. The pampered proprietors of the land, after extorting 
the utmost farthing from the despairing and starving wretches 
who tilled their fields, wasted their revenues in the expensive 
pleasures and luxurious vices of European capitals, and rarely 
resided in their native country. At length a proposition was made 
by the Irish land-owners to introduce Scotch and English hus- 
bandmen into the occupancy of their lands, as being more thrifty 
and more profitable, to the exclusion of the native farmers. 
This infamous proposal immediately led to outbursts of violence 
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and indignation from lliosc unfortunate men 5 and they atferapted 
to avert so ruinous a result hj' the formation of secret societies, 
which were icnoM-n l>y Die epiDiet of Ribhonmen. To oppose the 
threatened purposes of these organizations all of whose members 
were ]?oman Catholics, the Protcstnnt residents and land-owners 
established hostile associations under Die name of Oraime Lodees. 
whicli were also secret in their measures and regulations. The 
frequent conflicts which subsequently occurred bctwecii these 
two organizations, form the bloodiest page in the vexed and disas- 
trous annals of Ireland ; and innumerable crimes and reciprocal 
wrongs were perpetrated by tiicm, which liave scarcely a parallel 
in the dmnostic iiistory of nations."'' 

Evils so great as lliesc naturally forced themselves upon the 
attention of English and Irish statesmen, and various remedies 
for liiem were proposed. Thirteen million pounds sterling were 
yearly extorted from the Irish peasantry by the land-owners 5 
and facts like these goaded the suflercrs on at length to the adoji- 
tion of active measures of relief. The Catholic Association was 
established at Dublin in 1S24. The avo-wed purposes of this 
association were to petilinn Parliament for a redress of griev- 
ances *, to resist the operations of the Orange Lodges ; to estab- 
lish and support a free Irish press; to obtain the repeal of the 
Union between England and Ireland ; and until that event was 
realized, to secure the admission of Romaii Catholic peers into the 
British House of Lords, and Roman Catholic representatives into 
the British House of Commons. Meantime the advocates of the 
interests of Ireland in the English legislature were not silent, A 
long and violent contest ensued throughout both countries in 
reference to the heavy grievances and the plundered rights of 
Ireland. A bill was brought forward in the Commons in 1825, 
by Mr. Goulburn, providing for the suppression of the Catholic 
Association in Ireland, and its tributary branches in England. 
This bill was strenuously supported by the ministry and govern- 
ment, but was fiercely opposed by the whole Whig party, and by 
the Catholic interest in parliament. It was eventually passed 

* Ibrter's Progress of the Nation, 658, ee?. 
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,aftei' a prodigious contest; but its effects were immediately par- 
alyzed by the instant dissolution of the Association, and by the 
establishment of a new society having in view the same ultimate 
purposes, but evading those features which would have rendered 
it obnoxious to the bill.* 

At this period Daniel O’Connell, the ablest statesman whom 
Ireland has ever produced, and who was singularly adapted for the 
crisis by his great talents, by his nnconquerable perseverance, 
by his superior skill, and by his dauntless intrepidity, appeared 
upon the stage. The elective franchise had been extended in 
some measure to the Irish Catholics by a bill introduced by Mr. 
Pitt in 1793 ; and under the operation of this law, Mr. O’Connell 
was chosen to represent the county of Clare in parliament. From 
that moment he’became one of the master spirits in the British 
Legislature. His first triumph, which was in substance an eva-' 
sion, appertained to his right to a seat in parliament without tak- 
ing the test oaths'; and the effect produced by it upon his parti- 
sans throughout Ireland was so immense, that universal rejoicings 
and tumultuous exultations pervaded every extremity of that land, 
where mourning and tears had been during so many generations 
the unvarying portion of the unhappy people. 

Meanwhile other public interests demanded the attention and 
excited the solicitude of British statesmen. During 1826 all 
classes of the nation were depressed and afflicted by the pecuni- 
ary difficulties in which they were involved. The manufacturers 
found that their orders decreased. The banks refused to lend 
money on any conditions. An infinite number of workmen were 
thrown out of employment ; and another scene of general bank- 
ruptcy seemed to be impending. The ministers deliberated 
anxiously upon the measures which should be adopted to restore 
financial confidence ; and they at length resolved upon the ex- 
pedient of suppressing the use of all paper money at and under 
the denomination of one pound. It was supposed that, by the 
introduction of gold and silver into the small circulation of the 
country, the existing evils would be removed. And when we 

* Parliamentary Delates, Yol. xii., 214, 229. 
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remem'ber that such sagacious statesmen as Lord Liverpool, then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Huskisson, and Mr. Canning, 
approved of the measure, we must admit its wisdom and expe- 
diency. The bill to abolish small bank notes was carried in both 
Houses of P arliament by a large majority. The effects produced 
by this measui’e were such as its authors had anticipated j and 
by the immediate rise in the price of various commodities, and 
by the remuneration earned by operatives of every description, 
a better condition of the finances and the currency was attained. 

The year 1826 rendered the reign of George IV. remark 
able as being the period when the repeal of the Corn Laws was 
first proposed and introduced into the discussions of Parliament. 
The object of this repeal was the removal of those duties and 
restrictions which then impeded the importation of foreign grain 
into England, and which increased the price of breadstuffs by the 
exorbitant duties which were levied upon them. This repeal 
was strenuously resisted by the ministerial party at this period; 
and it was negatived when finally pressed to a vote in the Com- 
mons, to be renewed however at a subsequent period with a dif- 
ferent and more desirable result. During 1827 the financial 
state of the nation greatly improved. At the opening of the 
year several events of importance occurred which were calculated 
to produce a permanent effect, both upon the feelings of the 
monarch and upon the destiny of the nation. On the 5th of 
January the Duke of York, the heir apparent to the throne, ex- 
pired ; and a few days afterward he was followed to the tomb by 
Lord Liverpool, who, since 1812, had occupied the chief posts of 
influence and power in the government of the country. By the 
death of the first personage the king was left without the counsel 
and sympathy of his most intimate and trusted friend ; by the 
death of the second he was deprived of the services, not of one of 
the ablest, but of one of the most prudent, adroit, and conserva- 
tive ministers, who ever controlled the destinies of England. 

On the death of this experienced statesman George IV . was 
placed in a painful dilemma. The Whig or Liberal party ruled 
in the House of Commons with almost absolute majorities. It 
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•would have been vain for the king to call to his counsels a Toiy 
Cabinet ; for advisers of that party ■would have been unable to 
carry a single measure through either House, of Parliament. He 
was at last compelled to have recou rse to the services of the very 
men whom he had often betrayed, and whom he therefore most 
intensely hated. But of the great "Whig leaders, several were 
personally obnoxious to him beyond all endurance ; and an 
accommodation with them was utterly impossible. The chief of 
these was Mr. Brougham, the bold, fearless, and gifted advocate, 
who had defended the injured queen against the formidable con- 
spiracy which her husbaiid had organized against her ; and who, in 
the performance of his professional duty on that memorable oc- 
casion, had savagely, tliough not unjustly, slaughtered the character 
and principles of the august prosecutor. He must necessarily be 
excluded from the Cabinet. Mr. Canning, the next in genius and 
in influence to Mr. Brougham, was also distasteful to the haughty 
monarch ; for he too had been one of the advisers of the detested 
queen. Nevertheless there was eventually no other alternative 
left for the harrassed monarch ; he must accept Whig ministers, 
and not even obscure or second-rate politicians, but those 
who occupied the leading positions hi the government of their 
party, hir. Canning therefore became first Lord of the Treasui-y 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer ; Lord Lyndhurst was appointed 
Lord Chancellor ; the Duke of Portland to the Privy Seal ; Mr. 
Huskisson was made President of the Board of Trade, and the 
Duke of Wellington was succeeded by the Marquis of Anglesea 
as Grand Master of the Ordnance. 

Tlie administration of Mr. Canning proved to be a brilliant 
•but a short one. During his . supremacy the subject of parlia- 
mentary reform became the paramount theme of agitation in the 
nation. The shocking extremes of bribery which had been re- 
peatedly perpetrated in the election of members of Parliament ; 
and especially the fearful degree of corruption which was prac- 
tised, and which had been suddenly exposed, in the boroughs of 
East Eetford and Penryn, attracted the attention of the Avhole 
nation to the subject. A bill was immediately introduced into 
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parliament and passed by large majorities disfranchising both of 
these boroughs. This was one of the last triumphs which Mr. 
Canning was destined to achieve. He expired, after a very sud- 
den and brief illness, in August, T827, to the great regret of a 
•nation which admired his talents, corntnended his principles, and 
supported his measures. The sensation produced by the death 
of this illustrious man was universal and profound. The most 
extravagant expectations had been formed in reference to his 
future usefulness, all of which were blighted by his premature 
death. 

Lord Goderich succeeded Mr. Canning in the premiership ; 
and the resemblance which existed between these two men was 
very much like the similitude of Hyperion to a satyr. During the 
short period of the troubled existence of this administration, the 
inefficiency and the pernicious blunders which characterized it 
rendered it the object of universal contempt; and it terminated 
ignominiously in January, 1828. Lord Wellington was then in- 
vited by the distracted and now enfeebled monarch to assume 
the chief direction of affairs. The liberal Tories who were al- 
ready in the cabinet retained their seats, but all the stringent 
Whigs resigned. Mr. Peel was appointed Home Secretai'y ; Earl 
Bathurst, President of the Councils ; while Messrs. Huskisson, 
Palmerston, and Lord Dudley remained in their former offices. ^ 
The last three statesmen resigned in the following May, and the 
Wellington cabinet underwent a reconstruction, by which- Sir 
George Murray succeeded Mr, Huskisson, Lord Aberdeen took 
the post of Lord Dudley, and Sir Henry Hardinge replaced Lord 
Palmerston. 

This cabinet was called upon at the opening of its career to 
dispose of two measures of ^dtal importance to the nation : the 
Eepeal of the Corn Laws, and the abolition -of the Test and Cor- 
poration'. Acts. The latter of these was but a preparatory step 
to the final triumph of Catholic emancipation. Both measures 
passed through both Houses of Parliament during the winter of 
1828 ; and thus clearly indicated the gigantic strides Avhich en- 
lightened principles were then making, in what had formerly been 
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gave utterance for the last time to his opposition to the claims of 
the Eomanists ; and he lamented that an association still existed 
in Ireland which was dangerous to the public peace ; which was 
inconsistent with the spirit of the constitution ; which produced 
discord and ill-will- among his subjects; and which in reality only- 
impeded the improvement of the condition of Ireland. Soon after 
the opening of the session Mr. Peel moved for permission to in- 
troduce a bill granting all the derhands of the Catholics. Tliis 
proposition, and the subsequent introduction of the bill itself, 
opened wide the field of discussion ; 'and all the bearings of the 
case were fully and amply investigated in the deliberations which 
ensued. Tlie bill was eventually carried in the house of Peers 
by a majority of a hundred and four votes, and in the Commons 
by a plurality of a hundred and seventy^-eight.* 

The passage of the Catholic Relief Bill by the British Parlia- 
ment was one of the most significant events of modern times. It 
illustrated the triumphant progress of free principles. The argu- 
ments urged in favor of it were conclusive and powerful. The 
whole measure was based upon the broad and comprehensive 
principle of the natural rights of man, one of the fundamental nnd 
most indefeasible of which is that of thinking and acting freely 
on the subject of religion, and being exempt from all penalties, 
personal or political, in consequence of the exercise of that free- 
dom. Nor could any government claim to be a free or enlight- 
ened government which did not recognize this cardinal doctrine 
and act according to it. Pive millions out of seven millions of 
Irishmen were Catholics by conviction ; they regarded the Church 
of Rome as the only source of religious truth ; they believed 
themselves to be under moral obligations to obey the mandates 
and the precepts of that church, on the peril of the loss of their 
souls ; meanwhile they bore a portion of the burdens of the 
general government under which they lived ; they were for the 
most part ’ industrious and valuable citizens ; they constituted a 
most important integral part of the empire ; and in addition to 
all these considerations, they had already been compelled to en- 

* ’Farliamentary Debates, xs. , 898, 1631. 
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dure the most infamous and tyrannical abuses from the class 
whom an unpropitious fortune had placed in a dominant position 
over them. It was high time that such tyranny sIioiiM termin- 
ate ; and that a too tardy justice should be done to the political 
and religious rights of the Catholic inhabitants of Ireland. 

Nor was the other side of this great question devoid of potent 
and seemingly conclusive arguments. It was urged by the oppo- 
nents of Catholic emancipation that the constitution of Great 
Britain was essentially a Protestant constitution ; tliat it was 
formed by Protestants for the promotion of the interests of Prot- 
estants ; that it was one of the dogmas of the Roman Catholic 
Church, that its members sliould obey any foreign potcntafcwiio 
was a Catholic, in preference to a native prince who was a licrctic ; 
and that therefore the Irish Catholics did not deserve tlie protec- 
tion of a Protestant government. In addition to this it might 
be urged, that the past Instoiy of the Romanists in England 
had not been sueh as to commend them to (lie acquisition of 
greater power in the state. They had often proved themselves 
to be dangerous and ambitious subjects. They had c.N'hibitcd an 
appalling degree of cruelty and ferocity on many ci-ilical occa- 
sions w’hcn their religion came in question, which had threatened 
entirely to overturn the fabric of the government. The chill- 
ing memory of Gunpowder Plots and Rye House Plots carnt! 
over the minds of some ; and others rcmcinbcred how the 
intrigues and machinations of Romish priests and emissaries, 
during the reign of Queen Mary and even of James 11., had well 
nigh brought the kingdom to the verge of ruin. T'he experience 
of the past had taught them, that of all the organizations on this 
earth xvhich were most to be feared and dreaded, that of the Jes- 
uits was the most formidable and they inferred that with the re- 
moval of the disabilities from the Roman Catholics, this hated 
order would again be introduced, and would overflow a eonnlry 
from which they had long been e.vcliuha] at the jx-rll of their 
lives. Nor was 'this dread of the order of .Jesus imfoimded 
or unreasonable. The history of modern timers j)restaits no 
organization of men so powerful, compact, untiring, and tin- 
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scrupulous as it is. We may contemplate tlie daring exploits and 
reckless intrepidity of the legions of Imperial Eome, selling the 
diadem of the world’s dominion to the highest bidder, sometimes 
on the plains of Gaul, sometimes amid the snows of Parthia ; we 
may peruse the deeds of the terrible Janissaries, for so many 
ages the bulwark of the Ottoman Empire, whose unyielding valor 
has been conspicuous in some of the greatest of conquests ; we 
may trace the career of the Imperial Guard of Napoleon, rudely 
battered yet iimncible on a hundred fields of blood, whose eagles 
soared in martial glory beneath the burning sun of Egypt, as 
amid the wintry storms of Russia, and who remained fiiithful to 
the last to the marvellous fortunes of tlieir illustrious chief ; yet 
all these illustrations would fail to convey an adequate conception 
of the real character of this wonderful order. With them, all 
personal and individual interests, the claims of ease or of ambi- 
tion, are alike buried in oblivion, or merged in their absorbing 
■ devotion to the progress and triumphs of the Romish church. 
It is a joy to them to forsake all the endearments of early asso- 
ciation, to cross wide oceans, to penetrate remote climes, to sacri- 
fice the strongest tics of human existence, to labor, to teach, to 
preach, to intrigue, to suffer, and at last to perish, cither in the 
crowded capital, or as solitary exiles in the most distant recesses 
of human abode, for the aggrandizement of the church, for the 
extension of her power, and for the enlargement of her suprem- 
acy. Nor does the dreaded agency of the Jesuit terminate here, 
lie is most to be feared in the domestic circle, and in the confes- 
sional. There he extorts revelations from female lips which the 
husband and father never hear. Like an insidious viper he 
stealthily crawls into the inmost sanctuary of a; man’s home ; 
and with subtle power he dispenses discord, disaffection, and 
treachery to which there is no possible antidote. He exerts a 
mysterious, and baleful influence which neither parental, frater- 
nal, nor conjugal authority can counterbalance. The Protestant 
father will exercise but little control over children whose mother 
is one of the passive victims of Jesuitical enchantment. His offi 
spring will scorn him ; the partner of his bosom "will distrust 
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him ; her spiritual adviser will know all his affairs; while living 
he will thwart liis purposes, and when dead he will control his 
property ; and ho is a mere tool in the hands of an unknown foe, 
who secretly and perniciously directs the main current of his des- 
tiny, and of those most intimately connected with him.* 

Tiic past experience of the English people had amply taught 
them the perilous nature of this order, so justly termed the Jan- 
issaries dc V^glisc) and some of them naturally apprehended that, 
hy the passage of the Catholic Eclief Bill, the door would he 
opened for the rcintroduction of the evils and calamities of the 
past ; perhaps for the eventual triumphs of Popery throughout 
the kingdom ; and even for the return of the exiled Stuarts. 
They supposed that the Church of Eomc never changes in its 
character and principles with the lapse of time ; and that the 
same events would probably be brought about in the nineteenth 
century, which had occurred in the seventeenth, if the Eomanists 
regained the possession of power .f Hence they entertained the 
utmost horror and dread of any reform which might by any pos- 
sibility lead to so disastrous a result. 

Yet, singular as it may appear, that party in the nation who 
then held these sentiments proved to be greatly in the' minority. 
The bill having passed both Houses of Parliament, was presented 
to George IV. for his approval. He seems on this occasion to 
liave been exercised and disturbed, much more than his selfish- 
nature was usually capable. Every member of his cabinet was 
arrayed against him ; and in his distress he sent for Lord Eldon, 
the aged adviser ^Yho had so long possessed his confidence. He 
declared to him the painful dilemma in which he was placed ; 
how he detested and feared the passage of .this bill ; how all his 

* In proof of this see “ Instructions Sccritcs des Jesuites, ou ITonito, Scerda. 
Societatis Jesu." Blois et Paris, 1845. 

+ This is affirmed, in so many words, by many of the Romish standards. See 
Catechism of Council of Trent, p. 86, Ques. 16. Sed quam admodum hsec una 
ecclesia errare non potest in fidei, ac morum disciplina tradenda, quum a Spirit u 
Sancto gubernatur : ita ceteras omnes, qu® sibi ecclesi® nomen arrogant, ut qusa 
diaboli spiritu ducantur, in doctrinss, et morum perniciosissimus erroribus ver 
sari necesse est. 
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Jinni‘'l'''r5 t.hrv'nt< tie'i I'l resign if hi‘ «lifl not sign if.; Iiow ho \vns 
(1< sortc-'l Isy tho iK^hirtty; Imw* hi- v.:is hatOil 1»y tho Jn'Oph'; and 
lio'.v, jfhf wus o<‘niJ^<lh‘l at la*-* to yif-M, h<' could !il»at5d«>n tie' 
throne, ret ren* to the rcju.se cif hi''' hingdoni of Hnnover. 
I'inully he f:-ll tip-oi th** ficek of the vcr.i raldc f 'hanodli'r. atul 
gave Vent to luv grief in a ih-nd of tears.® Ihi* Lord Khh.-n 
ch-arly j.. reeived the position in •vvjueh t!-,e king \\;i< jdaced ; that 
i* \votiId he imptis'dld,. f.ir hisii to resist the overiviielming fl'nod 
of pojutlar dv-tt-nittiialion. r.r to c.srry f>ij tie* functions f'f ilte 
goYcrntnonf ; and he also advised (he inoua.reh to ae.a de to the 
jiDptihar will. George 1\'. a as at hc'' •'ul'dued ; .and *.visli nn tin* 
'.v'dliug heart he gave the id!! the royal assent on tlie I.'Jth of 
April. f/g r<>f;fr..!Vo’.,n ; tln n-iiy iji-Ueating to tin* World that 

the nj'prttv.d w.as that *if ilie cahiiiet r.ither than of tie- sovereign. 

IJnl asiotlier hujiiiHation .afjnnst i-.pialiy grc.it, uas s'ooti in 
Flore for tiin nnfortntjate tnofiareh. l*r»ii.*re‘-s atid n forin now 
becatiie the delestvsl watclraord of the h aditig parties aiid states* 
men of the day, iind it was iinpossihle for fie- ts.!,servative king 
to pre<iiet, <>r even to i>injecit!re, where tie-se ihiiigs would N-r- 
minate. The r.idie.d tnoveinent tool; the shajo-of the cch'hr.ited 
lleform Hill; and iilthough this on-.i* and hcmfiei'nl jneasun*. did 
lioi reach ii final triuinph until iF'tkd, ;i)lcr George IV, hud laen 
laid in the toinh, its vigorous and lesrdute ;igitation had nlroady 
coinmcuced, and tiie sucees-es whieh tlie progressive party had 
already attained, stimulated tle-m only to the aceoniplislninnl 
of greater. Financial dinieulties now otvurred, whieh furnislasl 
a eonvonieut topic for ngltatiofi and deelamation. 'j'he mamirao- 
tnring classes of England in ISil'.h were greatly depressed hy the 
diminution of the. elreulating medium, which was the ncoes.sarv 
rosnit of the ahoUtioii of the sinail note paju r currency. The 
results whi(;h usually attend financial distress followed. Idiots 
occurred at Coventry, Nuneaton, and lledworth; .strikes for 
liigher wages were made hy llu* operalivc.s at Macclc.siiold and 
Barne.sley ; and in Ireland, the ohl feuds hetweeii the. Koman 


* Aluon’t JliMor^ of J'ltropf, fjccond .SmV.', Vol. ii., p. COS, 
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Cntliolics jind tliu Onint;('incn wore revivod. Collisions took 
])lnr'.« in Ann:i”li, Hfiiini^lon, nml 'rij)j)erary, in which many 
wofo wounilod and slain. In lln; midst of theso irmihlcs. Par- 
Uninonl mol in I'ohniary, ISIJO. Tho. hint; in his speech from 
the liiroiie advortod to tln^ oxis'ing evils, and .sutitto.sted several 
do'^lr.'ihlo measnros to alleviate them, A long debate ensued in 
the House of {’ominons, ujion tiie stale of the co\intry. The 
Duke of Wellington was still j)remior ; but ins position was bo- 
< oming one td' gre.at didieulty. He proposed nuaisnrcs of relief, 
which were not approved by the House of Commons, ^fr. 
lliniH', so edebrated for his pertinacious adherence during many 
vi'ars to all !iua‘iurcs of rotronrhinent, moved for a reduction of 
the army and navy as an ineijdenl step of relief; Init his mo- 
tion was lost. Mr. 'riiomjison then moved for a revision of tho 
system of taxation ; and his proposal met’ with a similar fate. 
!Mr. Attwood snlweipiently ju-oposed a bill repealing the law 
which altolished the use of baidc tiotes under tlic value of five 
])ounds. Put tlio House was equally impracticable in this case, 
and this measure was also voted down. At length the cabinet 
resolved to reduce the taxes, as being llic most direct and '■eflica- 
cious remedy of the existing evils. Accordingly the imposts on 
beer, leatlior, and cider xvere remitted, wbieb annn.ally amounted 
to the sum of tlirce million and a half pounds sterling.* This 
measure for a lime was liighly successful ; .and greatly augment- 
ed tlio poindarity of the ministers ; though in the end the results 
produced by it were quite insignificant and inadequate. Tho 
next expedient of relief adopted, was the abandonment of tlio 
sinking fund, by which means the sum of five million pounds, 
which had been appropriated yearly to the diminution of the na- 
tional debt, M-onld be employed in paying the current expenses 
of the governnient. This measure xvas rendered partially neces- 
sary in consequence of the diminution of the taxes ; and it was 
triinnpliantly carried through both Ilouses of Parliament. It 
quickly received tho royal approval ; for George IV., with the 


* JParUamcniai-t/ Delates, xxiii, 124. 
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rived. A severe fit of coughing coining on, he was taken hy his 
physician into liis arms ; when the king suddenly exclaimed : 

Oh God, I am dying ! ” In a few moments afterward he ex- 
pired, in the sixty-eighth year of his age, and in the eleventh 
year of his reign. 

The royal remains lay in state during some days, after which 
they Avere deposited with imposing ceremonies in the mausoleum 
built by George III., in which already reposed the bodies of that 
monarch and his queen, the Princesses Charlotte and Amelia, the 
Dukes of Kent and York, and the infant princes Octavius and 
Alfred. 

Thus passed aAvay for ever, the most stately, magnificent, yq~ 
luptuous, and censurable monarch of the House of Hanover, who 
has occupied the English throne. The character of George IV. 
lay upon the surface, and was easily discernible to the most 
casual observer. His intellectual powers were good, though by 
no means remarkable. He was well-informed, sagacious, and 
intelligent ; but at the same time he possessed all the stubborn- 
Iness and selfish capriciousness of his family. He was regardless of 
levery principle or duty which interfered with the gratification of 
his passions. He Avas exceedingly sensual in his nature ; he had 
not the slig h test appreciation of female vir tue ; like the serpent 
in Paradise, he seduced all Avho attracted his desires, fascinating 
them, and glittering Avith azure, purple and gold ; and having 
accomplished their ruin, he turned heartlessly aAvay to achieve 
other and equally villanous conquests. He paid no regard , t o 
truth ; and had he not been restrained by the adamantine and 
immovable barriers of the British constitution, he would have 
carried his tyranny to an unparalleled extreme. His desertion 
of “ Perdita,” his conduct tOAvard Mrs. Fitzherbert, his cruelty 
to Queen Caroline, his perfidy toAvard the numerous undis- 
tinguished victims of his amorous passions, all attest that his 
heart was one of rare rottenness and corruption. He Avas an ad- 
mirer of the fine arts ; he himself performed with some skill 
upon several musical instruments ; and he possessed very con- 
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university witliout a degree. He then entered himself at Lin 
coin’s Inn as a student of law ; hut soon his acquaintance with 
Slicridan, Burke, and other distinguished men of genius with 
whom he hecame fomiliar, induced him to abandon his legal 
studies, and devote himself to political life. By the assistance of 
Mr. Pitt he succeeded in being elected to Parliament in 1793, 
as a member for Newport, in the Isle of Wight; and thenceforth 
ho commenced that career of political distinction which has few 
parallels in British history. 

Canning’s first spcech.was made in support of the subsidy 
which the ministers had granted to the King of Sardinia. It was, 
for so young a man, a powerful effort ; and it at once established 
his reputation as one of the ablest and most jiromisiug members 
of the House. He was now pitted against Fox, and the great 
leaders of the opposition ; and he treated them from the start of 
his career with a facile and masterly power which clearly indi- 
cated his own consciousness of equal ability. The defence of the 
ministerial measures was now intrusted in a great measure to 
Canning, and he was regarded as the ablest ally on whom Pitt 
could depend. As a reward for his services he was appointed 
Under Secretary of State in 1795. In 1801, when Mr. Pitt re- 
signed, he followed his foi'tunes ; and taking his seat on the 
benches of the Opposition, he assailed the Addington ministry 
with a sarcastic and ferocious jiower, which had never been wit- 
nessed in the British Parliament ; and exhibited his versatility 
of talent in no very pleasing or amiable light. 

When Mr. Pitt returned to office in 1804, Mr. Canning again 
accompanied him as Treasurer of the Navy. In this position he' 
was reconciled to Mr. Addington, who had been created Lord 
Sidmouth, and co-operated with him as President of the Council. 
When Mr. Pitt put forth all his prodigious powers to avert the 
impeachment of Lord Melville, Mr. Canning gave him his utmost 
assistance. Their united efforts were unavailing, and the discom- 
fited premier hid his mortification and shame in the grave. After 
^ the death of Mr Pitt, Mr. Canning began to act with more inde- 
pendence of purpose and character than he had previously ex- 
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Parliament. JTo was a match, even when quite young, for Mr, 
Fox ; and when afterward, at the deatli of Pitt, a ministry nick 
named "All the Talc.nis'^ was formed, composed of leading men 
from the tlireo parties, of wliom ]\Ir. Fox, Lord Grenville, and 
Lord Sidmouth were tiic chiefs, Mi*. Canning’s attacks on them 
were so formidahle and overwhehning that they hastened the 
death of Fox, and considcrahlj* shortened the cai-eer of that em- 
inent statesman. Ilis eloquence was masterly in its character 
and efieet. No British orator of his time equalled him in his 
power to satisfy his own adiierenls, to puzzle and confound his 
opponents, to persuade and charm the indilTercnt. His speeches 
displayed comprehensive logic, great critical acumen, superior 
rlielorical art in marshalling his arguments and retorts, so as to 
produce the greatest impression ; while ^^vid and striking im- 
ages, clear and forciiile illustrations were introduced into every 
discussion. His style was hahitually and uniformly elegant j 
and though his orations were always extemporaneous, so perfect 
and consummate was his forensic skill that each effort displayed 
the same freedom from all blemish, as if it had been carefull}’- elab- 
orated in the closet. Sometimes, indeed, he seemed to forget the 
maxim, that ars cst cclarc arfon, and his fastidious elegance was 
rendered purposely visible. His excessive polish of style and 
manner was not unfrequcntly overdone. This peculiarity re- 
sulted from his natural refinement of mind, and from his sedu- 
lous literar}’’ culture. In this respect he resembled Burke ; and 
like him ho had mastered not only all the departments of belle 
Icttre literature, but he had also probed to the bottom the intri- 
cacies of philosophical and metaphysical science. His leading 
arguments often contained the enunciation of profound general 
principles, whose invention and utterance clearly proved the 
presence of an original and comprehensive mind. He possessed 
a ready and retentive memoxy, so that all his intellectual acqui- 
sitions were at his command in the most sudden and pressing 
emergencies. His sarcasm was scathing and destructive; and 
some of the forensic combats in which he took a prominent share 
were terrible. His wit resembled that of Sheridan ; his learning 
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that of niiplns'-ion ; his that of ; Iiis dof-lamntion llaat 

of Pitt; his iniatriiKilioii that of lltnhc : aiai his invielive tliat 
»'f ]?roiighain. IP- the just pride juxl L'lory of tlie liberal 
'J'ory party ; atul had his ('ar»-er not b.a-n prenustnn-ly toniiin- 
alvd hy d<'ati). the raL'ued atid jH-iuiiless ehibl of an U!ifnrt\in!ilc 
aeln-ss, %vho. in Iiis be.yhoi.d, had timidly skulked beliind the 
sc-'iies of a jn-ovineial theatre ttneertain of the morrow’s food and 
shelter, would in all respeets have achieved ns brilliiml a fidiie, 
and wielded as absolute a power, as Williatu Pitt himself. 

The (tjily worliiy rival to Mr. (’anuiiej: in the llritish I’nrlia- 
mcsit, dttrirur the lattcT poition of his career, v. as Mr. Itrotmliam. 
This extraordiunry mail, who'-e int>db etu.-d r|u.'dities were so pe- 
culiar aud so varie>l as to reiub-r him a eoinjdele atiotnaly in the 
liistory «if llritish st.tt- sincn. was b<.rn iti I'Minhuroli in nT'd, 
aud was ndated to the fatuily of Dr. Pobertsfin th.e historiau. 
lie was edtiea.ted in his native city, whenee after eonijih-ting his 
academical career with "reat di.-'iiniti<»n. he removed to Poiidmi, 

and eojnmeneed tin* stinlv of the law. Alre.idv at an eariv ai;t* 

• » * 1 , 

he had contribiited tnanv artieU-s to the Kdinbttroh Peview, then 
recently establi.-hed, whielj exhibite-l stiperior t;denl ; and uhieh 
held till lioiioralde jdacj- amone the. most (daheinite eompo.siliun.s 
of s.neh men as .leffrey, Sidney Smith, Maekintosh, Phiyfair, atnl 
[Malthti.s-, 

llaviite been admitted to the Kntrlish har, llronehani .soon 
distin;.^ui.shed himself as an advoe.ite ami ntsi ]>riut; j)leader. llis 
^enins was hold, .self-eonfident raid neiite; these being the v<iry 
(jualities most essc-ntial to the attainment of snceess in the pro- 
fes'-ion of a jiojnilar advocate. Hut his ambition was by no 
means confined to one, or even to several rlejuirtments of mental 
superiority. In 1810 he was elected a member of Parliament ; 
and in that year his name first .n])peared in the. debate.s of the 
llritish Legislature. In this new sjdn're, his great abilities en- 
abled him at once to assume a distingnished rank. Very soon, 
!Mr. Canning, then the leading orator in the house, discovered 
that llroiigham was a eoinplete aud equal iimtcli for him. All 
the older forensic giants had pas.sed away. To.v, Ilurke, Pitt, 
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;uul ovoii SlitTulan liad disnpprnn/di from tlie Ijrilliant stage upon 
^vlti('lI they hufl phiyed so magnificeiil a part. Tiic comhat now 
Jay hetwcon Canning and I’roughum alone; ami rarely had two 
more gifted and eonsninmatc inteliccliial gladiators entered the 
arena. In liie senate, the eloquence of I’rongham obtained a 
more suitable and enlarged field of operation than at the .bar. 
rVjinpnred with Canning, In's mind w.as more athletic and pow'cr- 
ful, 1 ess ])oli,slied .'nul beantifijl. lie wa.s not equally accom- 
plished witl\ tile elegance and ornaments of eloquence. But he 
possessed a ruder and more gigantic intellect ; he was furnished 
with more ample inlelleetual resoure<s; and indeed there W'as 
soareely any branch of hnowlcdge from the history and the prin- 
ciples of a great revolution, down to tlic scientific analysis of a 
ray of light, of which lie was not master. His delivery was en- 
ergetic, rapid, ami imjircssivc ; t<» which his personal appearance 
added its favorable accessoric.s. Ills genius was essentially con- 
.stituted and armed for attack ; his powers of invective, sarcasm, 
and obliterative logic were overwhelming. Among other pe- 
culiarities which he oxhihilcd, he was capable of uttering original 
aphorisms, wliich were pregnant with such suggestive and sen- 
tentious trutli.s, that they at once Hcm' over the land, crossed 
oceans and seas, and became household and familiar maxims 
wherever tlie English language was known. An illustration of 
this ma}' he found in his phrase : “ the sclioolmastor is abroad,” 
which was uttered h}' him in 1S2S, in a speech in reference to 
the appointment of the Duke of Wellington as prime minister, 
and as successor to Jifr. Canning.. Said he; “Eield Marshal the 
Duke of Wellington may take the army — he may take the navy 
— ^lic may lake the great seal — ^lie may take the mitre. I make 
him a present of them all. Let him come on with his whole 
force sword in hand against the constitution ; and the English 
people will not only heat him hack, hut laugh at his assaults. 
In other times the country may have heard with dismay that the 
soldier Avas abroad. It Avill not he so now'. Let the soldier he 
abroad if he will ; he can do nothing in this age. There is 
another personage abroad — a personage less imposing, in the 
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eyes of some perhaps insignificant. Tlie Schoolmaster is abroad; 
and I trust to him, armed witli his primer, against tlie soldier in 
full military array.” Other instances of the utterance of orac- 
ular thouglits are found in his performances in the senate, which 
added greatly to the popular cflcct which they produced. Among 
his parliamentary orations, that delivered in 1817 on the state 
of the nation was preeminent for its lucid statements, its meth- 
odical order, its varied knowledge, its masculine power, its orig- 
inality, beauty and force. Ilis speech on law-i’cform in 1828 
was another instance of similar nature ; and though its great 
length rendered six hours necessary for its delivery, the assembly 
to which it was uttered exhibited no signs of tedium or fatigue. 

]\tr. Brougham was most successful as an orator, Avhen he was 
called upon to attack an adverse party, to break opposing ranks, 
or to carry a stronghold by storm. His dialectical skill, his 
vigorous and adroit logic, his facility in exposing a fallacy, or 
' crushing a weak pretence, his galling irony, his flaying sarcasm, 
his varied learning, his rushing resistless declamation, his bold- , 
ness and self-confidence, and his ability to wrest a weapon from 
the hands of an adversary, and then cither break it over his 
own head, or turn it fatally against his own bosom — all these 
rare powers came into full play Avhen their possessor was em- 
ployed as an assailant. Canning was the only British statesman 
who could withstand Brougham under such circumstances, and 
some of the encounters Avhich took place between them were 
imposing exhibitions of the fearful formidableness of two great 
minds, supremely endowed and accomplished, marshalling their 
resources in hostile array against each other, in conflicts in Avhich 
even a defeat would not have been inglorious to either. 

Yrom the year 1810 till 1830 Brougham was constantly en- 
gaged in advocating large and fundamental principles of liberty, 
cither in the senate or in the popular assemblage. He contended 
for the freedom of the press against the arbitrary purposes of 
Ellenborough, and the keen legal acumen of Gibbs. He assailed 
the rampant and insolent Toryism which, rendered arrogant by 
the military triumphs of that party on the continent, and by the 
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downfall of Napoleon ; which, supported by the courage of Cas 
tlcrcngh, by the eloquence of Canning, by the official skill of 
Iluskisson, and by the unscrupulous knavery of Sidmoiith, 
seemed determined to arrogate to itself all the influence and the 
prerogatives of power in the empire; that great party Brougham' 
assaulted with fearless courage, and . did much to meliorate the 
ultra-tendency of their measures. After this service he plunged 
boldly into the gap which yawned between the .unfortunate 
Queen Caroline and her husband, and defended her heroically 
against the malignant and brutal tyranny of George IV. Some 
of his speeches for the queen were masterpieces of reasoning 
and dialectics. The rank and. sex of his client, her persecutions 
and misfortunes, the exalted position of the assailing party, 
the intense interest felt by the nation in the result, the odious- 
ness of the oppression which his client had enduredj and- the 
sympathy which was ■ universally felt in her^ behalf; all these 
circumstances called forth his utmost powers. He proved him- 
self worthy of the memorable occasion ; and no sudden emer- 
gency, no unexpected narrowing by the judges of the grounds 
allowed to the defense, no hostile array of learnmg, talent and 
influence, sufficed for a moment to daunt or confound him. 
When, however, in 1830, he accepted the Lord Chancellorship, 
he took the most unfortunate step of his life. On this occasion 
he was first offered the Attorney-Generalship ; but this post he 
indignantly spurned. He demanded something higher ; and the 
Giancellorship was at last tendered him by Lord Grey, the new 
Whig premier. He remained in this office till 1835 ; and during 
all this period he occupied a false and dishonorable position. 
He who had been the most able and zealous advocate of progress 
and reform, suddenly assumed the attitude, and uttered the sen- . 
timents, of a conservative Tory. He condemned the measures 
of his former associates as revolutionary and disorganizing. 
He eulogized the constitutional spirit and the legislative Avisdom 
of the House of Lords ; and spoke of that inert and pernicious 
body, as the ga-eat and salutary corrective of the evils produced 
by the radical legislation of the Commons. The inevitable con 
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sequences of such perfidy and inconsistency ^Ya9, that Lord 
Brougham fell from his exalted place in the estimation of the 
nation; nor did his success as a judge compensate him for his 
unpopularity as a trimmer, lUs legal learning Avas scarce!}' 
sunicient for the post, lie had never hecn a mere Icffulcius in 
the technical meaning of that term ; and his judgments as Clufn- 
cellor never ranked Avith those of Eldon, Camden, or HardAvickc, 
During the period of Lord Grey’s ministry, Lord Brougham de- 
fended the most unjustifiable acts of the premier. After the fall 
of that minister in 1835, Lord Brougham remained during some 
years in retirement. Ilis moral influence in the nation Avas lost; 
and it Avas siijiposcd to have been irretrievably forfeited. In 
the progress of time, hoAvcYcr, lie emerged, and gradually suc- 
ceeded in regaining the popularity Avhieli he had alienated, by 
the advocacy of Aviso measures, and by his Imld and vigorous 
defense of principles Avhicli Averc consistent Avith those in the 
support of Avhich he had expended the masterly energies of his 
earlier manhood. 

But Lord Brougham’s sole distinction AA'as not ns a hnvycr, 
as an advocate, as a judge, or as a parliamentary orator. He 
Avas the most versatile of men. Ills great abilities shone as a 
historical and philosophical Avriter Avith equal splendor. His 
Discourse on Natural Tiieolog}' dcserA'cs to be called the tenth 
BridgcAvater treatise, and is the rival of the great Avork of Paley 
on that subject. Ilis treatise on the Objects and Pleasures of 
Science is another literary masterpiece. Ilis Historical Sketches 
of Statesmen in the time of George III., as Avell as of !Men of 
Science and Letters, exhibit varied learning, and familiar ac- 
quaintance Avith almost every department of knoAvledge. They 
are Avritten with a clear and vigorous stylo, though they exhibit 
a Avant of polish, and of proper attention to the labor lima’. 
His scientific researches Avere even carried so far, that, amid the 
anxious turmoil of professional life, and the nervous agitation of 
the senate, he could engage in investigations in reference to tho • 
polarization of light, and furnish an elaborate discussion on that 
or kindred subjects, to the Eoyal Philosophical Society, AA'hich tho 
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t‘!<' s'..’/. vljo IheariNln-d in the era of Gcomc 
tlliani \*) ilti. { ['..re.* •.tsM.,! pre-t'mim nt for a rare comhina- 
to'n I.} n-i>r.d '.v.-rtli, !■ •te v.dfiit inflm iie.-, and intellectual power. 
H-- v..-,'! {>.*r!i at Iliiil, and de^. end'd from an aucietit and opu- 
h nt }'.untiv. Hi., •■.uiy mental training’ was eomhined with rig- 
r> !l;^'i‘'U'' iie tne titin ; aiul this cireiimstatiee served to 
impart a p> '■•.iliar tinge t<> his wh<)le snhseijiient career. He was 
el'ieat.-d at (anihridg.-, where lie f'->rmid a close and confidential 
Intimaey with William Pitt. He was noted for his piety not 
only in his h-nleioil, but iluring his youth, manhood, and riper 
a^te. Aecid'-nt threw him into the society of 'J'humas Clarkson, 
Ly whom bis att.-utioti was first directed to the subject of Afri- 
can slavery — a theme \iliieh beeamo the chief and all-absorbing 


int'O est of his siibse'jiu'iit existence. 

In be was eha-ted to Parliament from his native city. 
It xvas his determination from the moment he entered the Legis- 
lature of his country, to devote all hi.s energies to the suppres- 
sion of Nettro slavery in every form, and in every clime in which 
the power or the infitieiice of Jlritain extended. He gathered 
around him a small party of philanthropists possessing sympa- 
thies kindred to his own. At that period the project of abolishing 
the African slave-trade was regarded with hostility by all classes 
of the nation. 'J’he monarch, George HI., condemned it, chiefly 
for the sagacious reason, which suited his calibre of intellect, 
that it was an innovation. Other classes of the people resisted 
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it because it conflicted either with their prejudices, their interests, 
or their antipathies. Wilherforce remained at first alone, and 
yet undaunted. He introduced his first motion bearing on the 
subject into Parliament in 1789. Ptc succeeded in having a- 
commission appointed to take testimony, and report the result 
of their labors to the House. Several years were worn away by 
the necessary and the unnecessary delays which took place in 
the performance of this task. Nevertheless he persevered until 
in 1794, after prodigious exertions, he obtained the passage of a 
bill in the Commons, requiring immediate abolition of the Afri- 
can slave-trade. The Guinea and Congo merchants, whose vast 
gains from human blood would have been terminated had Mr. 
Wilherforce been ti-iumphant in the House of Peers, exerted 
every nerve, and eventually succeeded in crushing the bill in that 
enlightened and philanlliropic assembly. Nevertheless he re- 
newed his motion in 1795, with no better result. Ten successive' 
efforts did this philanthropic statesman make in ten successive 
years, to gain the support of both Houses of the British Parlia- 
ment, and in all of these he failed. He then attempted other 
tactics. He proposed the future abolition of the slave-trade after 
the termination of five years. In various forms the great meas- 
ure was suggested by its author in Parliament, meeting uniformly 
and ultimately with defeat until 1807 ; when at last, after twenty 
years of unremitting toil and anxiety, he accomplished the great 
purpose of his life in the abolition of the African slave-trade 
throughout the British Empire. 

This glorious result was accomplished through the endeavors 
of a man who stands in the foremost rank of the British states 
men of his era without possessing any of those qualities whieh 
usually characterize that class of men. Pie was totally destitute 
of their craft, of their versatility, of their oratorical ability, of 
their accurate statistical information, and their familiarity with the 
details and the data of political economy.- His speeches were not 
enriched by valuable historical knowledge ; his style was paren- 
thetical and obscure ; he possessed none of the graces of elocu- 
tion, none of the splendors of forensic oratory. His manner of 
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spcnlcing was cliicny of the colloquial kind; yet hy this qual- 
ity lie suecceded in pleasing, interesting, and charming his audi- 
tors, 1111110 otiicr men astonished, overwhelmed, and enraptured 
Ihom. Lut the result was often equally felicitous and favorable, 
'llic colloquial style of ]\[r. Wilbcrforce was pleasing in itself, 
and it was new-and rare. Bufthe chief motive power which he 
wielded, was the vast weight of his moral character. Tliis qual- 
ity, so rare among statesmen, exerted a prodigious influence in 
favor of the measures which he advocated. There was a simple 
majesty in the honesty and benevolence of his purposes, in the 
purity and consistency of his principles, in the virtue aiid moral- 
ity of his life. fSo 2 )rc-cminont was this feature in his character 
and position, that one of the most startling practical jokes which 
Slicridau — the antipode of Wilberforce in every imaginable re- 
spect — ever perpetrated, had reference to him. One night a 
watchman of London found an intoxicated man lying in the gut^ 
ter. He approached him and demanded his name. “ I am Mr. 
Wilbci force,” replied Sheridan, and rolled over again in the 
mire. The influence of this excellent man was greatly increased 
by the fact that he was no partisan. Though personally attached 
to hlr. Pitt, he dissented from him on many important questions 
of national policy. His career was a long, and eventually ah 
honored one. Ho represented the county of York in Parliament 
during forty ^mars. He advocated the great measure of Catholic 
Emancipation and assisted In its consummation. His beirevo- 
lent labors were not confined to those of political life. His 
“ Practical View of Christianity ” is a work of deep thought and 
evaugclical piety ; and has exerted a powerful influence in pro- 
moting the cause of morality and religion. He died at an ad- 
vanced age in 1833. He was buried in W^cstmiuster Abbey, 
and bis funeral train was graced by the presence of thirty peers, 
a hundred and thirty members of the Plouse of Commons, and 
a vast concourse of citizens. 

Charles, Earl Grey, held no inconsiderable or secondary place 
among the statesmen of the era of George IV. He was born in 
1764, and entered Parliament in 1785. He at once joined the 
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"Whig party, being seduced thereto, as it has been confidently as- 
serted, by the potent though virtuous fascinations of the beauti- 
ful Duchess of Dcvonsliirc. At first he took no part in the de- 
bates of Parliament. He passed three 3 'cars in forensie silence. 
His first speech exhibited clear evidence of his superior oratori- 
cal ability. He took a bold stand against tlie measures of !Mr. 
Pitt, and soon became one of the most formidable members of 
the Opposition, which was headed bv the powerful gcjiius of 
Cliarlcs James Pox. ’[htr. Grey distinguished himself in the 
memorable trial of Warren Hastings ; and amid an arr.ay of 
varied and brilliant talent such as has scared)’ ever before or 
since been enlisted in the assault or the defence of a great crim- 
inal, whose successive and rival disj)l.avs astonished, delighted, 
and overwhelmed the most cultivated .and fiistidious audience 
which has convened in modern times — amid such a calaxy of 
genius, that of !Mr. Grc)’ held a prominent place. He was a 
man of chivalrous honor ; and when George IV,, yet Prince of 
Wales, desired him to contradict in an cfpiivocal and dishonor- 
able way, the statement of l^fr. Fox in Parliament, that the 
prince was married to !Mrs. Fitzherbert, he spurned the base 
odicc, and thereby forever offended the unprincipled aiKl unscru- 
pulous prince. 

When Mr. Fox became prime minister in 180G, jifr. Grc}'' 
took the odicc of First Lord of the Admiralty, and the title of 
Lord Howick. On the death of ^Ir. Fox, he became Foreign 
Secretary and leader of the. House of Commons. Soon after- 
ward, on the dciith of his father, he was called to the Upper 
House as Earl Grey, and became the Icitder of the Opposition 
among the peers. He retained this position during eighteen 
3 ’cars. In public life he displ.aycd the stern severity of a censor ; 
in private, ho was a model of rigorous virtue, proprietj’ and 
purity. He contributed grcatl)'- in 1820, to defeat the prosecu- 
tion against the queen, not that he defended the weaknesses of 
the lady, so much as that he abhorred the unfathomable vices, 
and perfidy of her husband. At length, after the fall of the 
Wellington ministry in 1831, he became prime minister; and 
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Olio of Ills cliief mcnsures was the celebrated Eeform Bill. He 
1 ctaiiied oflice until 1834, when, at the age of seventy he resigned. 
Ho I’cachcd tlio patriarclial age of eighty-one, and then expired 
full of years and lionors. Earl Grey was a man of high tale 27 t, 
of inflexible virtue, of scrupulous honor ; a noble specimen of an 
Englisli peer and statesman ; whose antipathies, if they were 
strong and lasting, were generally based on justice and reason ; 
and who amply deserved the high position which he held during 
so many years, in the estimation of his friends, of his country, 
and of the civilized world. 

From the eminent statesmen of this era, we turn to the most 
distinguished men of letters who adorned it. The chief of these 
beyond all controversy was Sir Walter Scott. This prolific and 
powerful writer was born at Edinburgh in 1771. ITe was edu- 
cated in his native citj^, and in 17SG he became an apprentice 
to the profession of an attorney in the office of his father. In 
1792 he was admitted to practise as an advocate at the Scottish 
bar; but the dry and repulsive drudgery of the legal profession 
had few charms for a mind so genial and so rich as his. By a 
natural and resistless impulse he gradually reverted to literary 
pursuits.. Ilis first publication was a translation of some of the 
wild romantic ballads of the German Burger, which had capti- . 
vated his youthful imagination. As yet the great Magician of the 
North remained unconscious of the prodigious powers Avith which 
nature had gifted him ; and his literary labors were for some 
time confined to the elaboration of inferior Avoz-ks.' At length, 
in 1802 the appearance of his “Border Minstrelsy” indicated the 
opening of a purer and richer vein Avithin him. Tins AAmrlc AA^as fol- 
loAved by the “ Lay of the Last Minstrel ” and “Marmion,” and the 
“ Lady of the Lake,” the chief of his poetical productions. These 
labors were but preparatory, to those greater and more illustrious 
AAmrks Avhich ho aa’US destined to achieve. Having accidentally 
discovered an unfinished romance amoizg the old lumber ,of a 
garret, he completed it, and published it anonymously under the 
title of “ Waverly.” Its success was prodigious, and the impres- 
sion produced by it almost Avithout a parallel. He now con-' 
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ceived the resolution of continuing his literary labors, not for the 
purpose of acquiring literary fame, but wealth, in order that he 
might become a large landomier. Accordingly he produced in 
rapid succession a long list of novels, beginning with “Guy Man- 
nering,” all of which, being published anonymously and exhibiting 
great power, increased the curiosity and mystification of the 
public to an intense degree. But his secret soon became di- 
vulged ; and with its proclamation his fiim'e widely extended. 
In 1820 he was created a baronet, in acknowledgment of his 
rare literary and intellectual pre-eminence. Then followed a 
series of the most able and valuable novels which enrich the 
English language : the “ Bride of Lammermoor,” the “ Legend of 
Montrose,” and especially “Ivanhoe,” taking the pre-eminence for 
masterly powers of diction, of imagery, of familiarity with the 
human character, of acquaintance with antiquarian lore, arid of 
every quality which characterizes the consummate romancer. At 
this period Sir Walter resided at his stately seat of Abbotsford. 
In 1826 by the failure of his publishers, the Messrs. Constable, 
he .became involved in the enormous sum of a hundred and 
twenty thousand pounds. He bore calamities so great as this 
with' heroic fortitude, and immediately addressed himself to the 
herculean task of liquidating his obligations by the labors of his 
pen. During the five succeeding years until 1831, he produced 
eight or teii new works of fiction, beside his “Life of Napoleon,” 
“History of Scotland,” the “Tales of a Grandfather,” and several 
other elaborate works. By this means fifty-four thousand 
pounds of his vast indebtedness were liquidated ; but his exer- 
tions proved to be too great 'for his physical strength. He be- 
came prematurely old ; and in 1831 his health rapidly and . 
seriously declined. To avert or postpone impending dissolu- 
tion, he journeyed to Rome and Naples ; and though he enjoyed 
the usual felicities attendant upon foreign travel, he returned in 
July, 1832, to his favorite Abbotsford, only to sink rapidly into 
the grave. He expired six weeks after his return. The genius 
of Sir Walter Scott was the richest of all those British writers 
who have labored in the department of romance. The coinage 
19 
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of his prolific and powerful hrain are masterpieces in that.difl 
cult department of literature, which will retain their undispute 
pre-eminence as long as the language in which they are writte 
endures. One of the most commendable acts of the reign o 
George JV, was the compliment which he paid to Tirtue an 
genius in the person of Sir Walter, by creating him a baronet c 
the United Kingdom in 1820, as a testimony of his pejsona 
favor, and his appreciation of his genius. 

Second in greatness to Walter Scott among the literary mei 
of this era was George Gordon Byron. This gifted poet wa 
bom in London in 1788. His father was a profligate person 
who, shortly after his birth, abandoned his mother and himseli 
proceeded to Valenciennes and there died. The youth of Byroi 
was spent at Aberdeen. In his fourteenth year he was removec 
to Ilan’ow, where he received the rudiments of academic anc 
classical knowledge. From Harrow he proceeded to Cambridge 
During his residence there, Ins studies were desultory in the ex- 
treme ; and in 1807 he published his first work entitled Hours ol 
Idleness. This production, which exhibited in exaggeration all the 
defects with few of the merits of his genius, elicited the famous 
criticism in the Edinburgh Keview, which was peimed by Mr. 
Brougham. The severity of this criticism, falsely attributed to 
Jeffrey, excited the wrath of the young poet to frenzy, and he wrote 
in reply his “ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” in which he 
hurled defiance upon the heads of his literary foes and rivals. In 
1809 he entered the British House of Peers, but made no figure in 
the discussions which took place. He now visited the Levant? 
Greece, Syria, and Asia Minor, during the progress of which jour- 
ney he wrote portions of his greatest and best work — “ Childe 
Harold.” He returned to England in July, 1811. He imme- 
diately published the product of his nomadic labors ; and the suc- 
cess of the work was immense. As he himself declared : “ he 
awoke one morning and found himself famous,”. This was the pe- 
riod of the climax of his popularity. Tlie beauty and splendor of 
that production were fully appreciated by the public, and many 
editions of it were rapidly sold. The “ Giaour,” the ‘'Bride of 
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Abydos,” and the “ Corsair,” Wccessively folloVed ; and so great 
had the fame of the writer become that fourteen thousand copies 
of the last were sold in a single day. 

hr 1815 this brilliant and successful author was united by 
marriage to Miss Milbanke ; but the match proved to be an 
unhappy one almost from the day of the nuptials. A year after- 
ward the parties permanently separated. The chief cause of 
this unfortunate result was to be found in the licentious habits 
of the poet, whose excesses were beyond all endurance on the 
part even of the most amiable and complacent of wives. TIis 
domestic troubled and ungoverned dissipations did not entirely 
prevent him from producing some works not unworthy of his gen- 
ius. “Lara,” the “ Siege of Corinth,” and “ Parisina ” were suc- 
cessively ^v^itten and published. ■ Meanwhile his domestic troubles 
and disputes became more annoying, the public interested them- 
selves provokingly and officiously in his private affairs, they de- 
cided, as might have been expected, against him, and the most 
flattered and adulated poet of modern times fell suddenly and 
fatally from the dizzy eminence of his popularity, into the depths 
of general odium and contempt. Driven to despair and frenzy 
by this experience of the changeableness and injustice of popular 
praise, the poet determined to abandon his detested country for 
ever. He passed through Prance and Switzerland to Italy. At 
Venice he completed the third and fourth cantos of “ Childe 
Harold,” the “ Prisoner of Chillon,” “ Beppo,” “ Manfred,” the 
“ Lament of Tasso,” and some minor poems. Between the 
years 1819 and 1822 he produced, while living at Venice. in 
oriental luxury, his chief dramatic works, including “ Sardana- 
palus,” “ W erner,” the “ Deformed Transformed,” and “ Marino 
4 Faliero.” But neither his literary fame which continued to' in- 
crease from year to year, nor his licentious indulgences which 
were curbed by no restraints, satiated his powerful but diseased 
mind ; and he hoped for relief and an unfelt happiness in plung- 
ing with the heroic Greeks into the surges of that revolution 
which was then raging in their fair and classic land. He arrived 
at Missilonghi in January, 1824 ; but his vital powers had been 
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too fai cxlmustcd, Jic survived only a few months, and that mag- 
nificent wreclc expired in tJie succeeding April, in the thirty-sixth 
year ofJiis ago. No man in English history ever achieved at so 
early a period of life so brilliant and so enduring a fame j and 
had those stupendous talents not been united to one of the most 
depraved and corrupt spirits wdiich over animated the human 
form, they would have achieved monuments of their power, per- 
liaps gi'oater, nobler, and more Avondrous than those even of 
Shalcespcare. 

Other poets of exalted talent graced the era of George IV.; 
among whom belong Campbell, the greatest lyric Avriter Avhom 
England has produced, but avIio also excels in other species of 
poetic composition. He may justly be denominated the Peer- 
less Bard of Hope; for his jjoem on that subject contains stanzas of 
matchless beauty. Ilis “Mariners of England,” “Hohenlinden,” 
“ Battle of the Baltic,” and “ Last Man,” all possess a kind of lurid, 
meteoric, unoarthlj’’ grandeur, Avhich, Avdiile it de]ights,also appalls 
the reader, and retains a deathless grasp upon his memory and 
imagination. Thomas Moore aa^s essentially the poet of Love, 
both Oriental and Hibernian ; the Ovid of modern times both in 
genius and in morals. Plis images are often brilliant, and generally 
pleasing ; he is the CavoritG chiefly of women and youth. Vet a 
fcAV of his minor productions, such as “ Oft in the stilly ziight,” 

“ The Last Rose of Summer,” and “ Love’s Young Dream,” find 
a Avelcome echo in CAmry human breast, and Avill ever be cher- 
ished as among the brightest and purest gems of genius. Sec- 
ondary and inferior to these poetic master-spirits Avere Rogers, the 
author of the “ Pleasures of Memory ; ” Southey, the Avriter of 
“Thalaba;” Wordsworth, the poet of nature and the poor; Cole 
ridge, the erratic, philosophical, unhappy metaphysician and bard,, 
Avho might have accomplished anything, and effected almost noth 
ing ; the pathetic and polished Hemans ; Crabbe, the unimaginative, 
and Tennyson, the eccentric ; these constitute the chief stars in 
that rare galaxy of gifted minds, Avhich render the era of George 
IV. an Augustan age of British poetry. ' 

Nor was that age deficient in the production of able and pro- 
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found thinkers. Dugald Stewart, Thomas Brown, Malthas, 
Palej, Bentham, were all men of vast depth and originality as 
thinkers and writers in the several departments of Mental Phi- 
losophy, Natural Theology, and Political Economy. This was 
the era of the birth of that keen and powerful class of critics 
whose abilities founded and built up the Edinburgh Review and 
Blackwood’s Magazine, and introduced a new, more just, and 
•more startling style of criticism than had ever been known in 
the history of British literature. Jeffrey, Brougham, Mackintosh, 
Sidney Smith, Alison, Macaulay, Lockhart, and Wilson, consti- 
tuted this remarkable assemblage of writers, whose essays rival 
■ in beauty, while they excel in profundity and thoroughness, the 
productions of the elder school of British essayists, of whom Ad- 
dison and Steele were the chief. Turner, Lingard, Tytler, Hal- 
1am, Mitford and Grote, were the most eminent historians of this 
period j hlarryatt, Miss Edgeworth, Bulwer, and D’Israeli were 
its chief novelists ; Sir Thomas Lawrence, Turner, Copley, Land- 
seer, Wilkie, and Elaxman, were its most distinguished artists ; 
- Mrs. Siddons, Miss O’Niell, John Kemble, and Edmund Kean, 
were its most accomplished tragedians ; Chalmers, Robert Hall, 
John Poster and Edward Irving were the most eloquent and pop- 
ular of its pulpit orators. The details of the lives and labors of all 
these illustrious persons are necessarily excluded from a general 
• survey such as the present ; but every reader in any degree 
familiar with the literary history of the era of George IV. will 
at once recognize the varied power, richness, and splendor of the 
intellectual wealth which was lavished by British genius, upon 
British law, letters and art, during its continuance. It may 
therefore be truly said, that all these high spheres of intellectual 
effort flourished with more than ordinary vigor at this propitious 
period ; for though we have here enumerated but the greatest 
names of the time, and though these be comparatively few, the 
general spirit of improvement prevailed ; the “ schoolmaster was 
abroad,” thought, action, hope, were vigorous, and progress in 
every branch of human endeavor and improvement was steady 
and decisive. This statement applies with peculiar force after 
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the Avars Avhich had desolated Europe had been terminated ; aftei 
tlie nations liad recovered from the collapse which the unaccus- 
tomed repose of peace had produced ; and after the conclusion of 
tlic regency, and the commencement of the sovereignty of George 
IV. Prolific as arc many eras of British history in the pro- 
duction of events of Amst importance and of thrilling interest, 
the period of Tlic Pour Georges, the survey of which w’e here 
terminate, must be regarded as possessing no secondary conse- 
quence. During its stormy and adventurous progress, the princi- 
ples of constitutional freedom, Avliich are the great boast of the 
Britisli nation, wove clearly defined and permanently estab- 
lishcd j the limits of tlic empire in the East were vastly enlarged 
and aggrandized ; tliose in the Western World were indeed 
lopjied ofi* and curtailed ; but this apparent ealamity led to the 
consummation of events most glorious for humanity, if they were 
pernicious to Great Britain, inasmuch as it secured the establish- 
ment of a numerous cluster of powerful republics which are now 
the refuge and the shrine of the oppressed of all nations : Avhile 
I; ■ the Georges held rule, the European continent was upheaved by 
I ' the throes of revolution and of warfare ; that continent Avas again 
in turn pacified and rendered stable ; and Avhen the last monarch 
of that name descended to the tomb, he left behihd him, Avithout 
any merit on his part, an Empire more extensive, more power- 
ful, more enliglitened, and more opulent, than that Avhich had,' in 
any prcAuous ago, achnoAA'ledged the supremacy of the British 
sceptre. 
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Her llovni IliL'JinrK.s groat itiiproprict}' and indecency of behavior, but 
o.\'pro-“h .aj-'-orfod, partly on the ground of certain alleged declarations 
fn>ni thr PrinoossV o« n month, and partly on tlie personal observation 
of the informants, the following mo.st important facts; viz. That Her 
poynl Miglmess had been pregnant in the year 1802, in consegucnce of 
an illicit intercourse, and that she had in the .same year been secretly 
iJrliycn'f] of it male cliilf), which chihl ever .since that period had- been 
broiiglil uj) by Her Koyal Highness in her own house, and under her 
hfiimaliate ins])','c(ion. 

'1 hesc allegations thus made, had, as we found, been followed by 
deelanitions from other pcr.-;ons, who liad not indeed spoken to the im- 
isirtant facts of the jiregiiancy or delivery of Jlcr Jloyal Highness, but 
had r(dated other particulars, in themselves extremely suspicious, 
and .still more .‘-o wlien connected with the assertions already men- 
tioned. 

In the painful .situation, in which His Iloyal Highness was placed} 
by ihe.‘-e communication.s, we Icanit lliat IJis Jloyal Highness had 
adojitod the only course which could in our judgment, with propriety he 
followed. IVheu informations .such ns these, had been thus confidently 
alleged, and jiarticularly detailed, and had been in some degree sup- 
ported l)y collateral evidence, applying to other points of the same na- 
ture (though going to a far less extent,) one lino only could be pxir- 
.siicd. 

Every sentiment of diitj' to Your Jlnjcsty, and of concern for the 
public welfiire, required tliat tlicse particulars .‘^liould not be withheld 
from Your Jlnjcsty, to whom more particularly belonged the cogni- 
zance of a matter of State, so nearly touching the honour of Your Ma- 
jc—.y’s Ro 3 ’al Famtl}'. and h^' possibility^ alTecting the Succession of 
Y'our Jlajosty’s crown. 

l^our Jifajesty' had been pleased, on your part, to view the subject 
in the same light. Considering it as a matter which on every account, 
demanded the most immediate investigation, Your IMajesty had thought 
fit to commit into our hands the duty of ascertaining, in the first in- 
stance, what degree of credit wa.s due to the informations, and thereby 
enabling Y’^oiir jMajesty' to decide what further conduct to adopt con- 
cerning them. 

On this review, therefore, of the matters thus alleged, and of the 
course hitherto pursued upon them, we deemed it proper in the first 
place to examine those persons in whose declarations the occasion for 
this inquiry had originated. Because if they, on being examined upon 
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oath, had retracted or varied their assertions, all necessity for further 
investigation might possiblj'- have been precluded. 

We accordingly first examined on oath the principal informants, Sir 
John Douglas, and Charlotte his wife ; who both positively swore, the' 
former to his having observed the fact of the pregnancy of Her Royal 
Highness, and the latter to all the important particulars contained in 
her former declaration and above referred to. Their examinations are 
annexed to this Report, and are circumstantial and positive. 

The most material of those allegations, into the truth of which he 
had been directed to inquire, being thus far supported by the oath of 
the parties from whom they had proceeded, we then felt it our duty to 
follow up the Inquiry by the examination of such other persons as we 
judged best able to afford ns information, as to the facts in question. 

We thought it heyond all doubt that, in this course of inquiry, 
manj’' particulars must be learnt which would be necessarily conclusive 
on the truth or falsehood of these declarations. So many persons 
must have been witnesses to the appearances of an actually existing 
pregnancy ; so many circumstances must have been attendant upon a 
real delivery; and difBculties so numerous and insurmountable must 
have been involved in my attempt to account for the infant in question, 
as the child of another woman, if it had been in fact the child of the 
Princess ; that we entertained a full and confident expectation of arriv- 
ing at complete proof, either in the aflBrmative, or negative, on this part 
of the subject. 

This expectation was not disappointed. We are happy to declare 
to Your Majesty our perfect conviction that there is no foundation 
whatever for believing that the child now with the Princess is the child 
of Her Royal Highness, or that she was delivered of any child in the 
year 1802 ; nor has any thing appeared to us which would warrant the 
belief that she was pregnant in that year, or at any other period within 
the compass of our inquiries. The identity of the child, now with the 
Princess, its parentage, the place and the date of its birth, the time and 
the circumstances of its being first taken under Her Royal Highness’s 
protection, are all established by such a concurrence both of positive 
and circumstantial evidence, as can, in our judgment, leave no question 
on this part of the subject. 'I'he child was beyond all doubt, born in 
the Brownlow-Street Hospital, on the 11th day of July, 1802, of the 
bodj'^ of Sophia Austin, and was first brought to the Princess’s House 
in the month of November following. Neither should we be more war- 
ranted in expressing any doubt respecting the alleged' pregnancy of thp 
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rriiiros<!, ns staled in (lie original declarations a fact so fullj contra- 
dirfrd, and Uy so many witnesses to whom, if true, it must in various 
ways have been known, that we cannot think it entitled to the smallest 
credit. 'I ho testimonies on lhe.se two points are contained in the an- 
nc.xed deposition.s imd letters, Wc have not partially abstracted them 
in this ltej)ort. le.st, by ajiy unintentional omission, we might weaken 
their ell'cct ; but we humbly ofl'er to Your Jlajcsty this our clear and 
unanimous judgment upon them, formed on full deliberation, and pro- 
nounced without hesitation, on the result of the whole Inquiry. 

Y e do not, however, feci ounsclvcs at liberty, much as we should 
wish it, to close our Report hero. Resides the allegations of the preg- 
nancy and delivery of the Rrince.s.s, those declarations, on the whole of 
whicli Yoiir Mnjesh' has hcen pleased to command us to inquire and 
report, contain, aswe have already remarked, other particulars respect- 
ing iho conduct of her Royal Highness, such as must, especially con- 
.*:ideriiig her c.NuIted rank and station, nccc-ssarily give occasion to very 
unfavourable interj'retntion.s. 

Rrom (he variou.s depositions and proofs .annexed to this Report, 
particularly from tlie o.vaminations of Robert Bidgood, William Cole. 
France.s Lloyd, and Mis. Lisle, Your Majesty ^vill perceive that several 
strong circumstances of this description have been positively sworn to 
by witnesses, who c.anuot, in our judgment, be suspected of any unfa- 
vourable bins, and whose veracity, in this respect, we have seen no 
ground to question. 

On ibc precise bearing and cflcct of the facts thus appe.aring, it is 
not for us to decide: these we .submit to Your Majesty’s wisdom : 
But wo conceive it to bo our duty to report on this part of the In- 
(juirv, as distinctly ns on the former facts: that as on the one hand, 
the facts of pregnancy and delivery are to our minds satisfactorily dis- 
proved, so on the other hand we think, that the circumstances to which 
we now refer, particularly those staled to have passed between Her 
Royal Highness and Captain iManby, must be credited until they shall 
receive some decisive contradiction; and, if true, are justly entitled to 
the most serious consideration. 

Wc cannot close this Report, without humbly assuring Your Ma- 
jesty, that it was, on every account, our anxious wish, to have executed 
this delicate trust, with as little publicity as the nature of the case 
would possibly allow; and we entreat Your Majesty’s permission to 
express our full persuasion, that if this wish has been disappointed, the 
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failure is not imputable to any thing unnecessarily said or done by us. 
All which is most humbly submitted to your Majesty. 

(Signed) ' . ERSKINB, 

SPENCER, 

GRENVILLE, 

July 14th, 1806. ELLENBOROUGH. 

A true Copy, 

J. Becket. 


No. ir. 

DEPOSITION OF SOPHIA AUSTIN. 

I KNOW the child which is now with the Princess of "Wales. I am 
the mother of it. I was delivered of it four years ago the 11th of July 
next, at Brownlow-street Hospital. I have lain-in there three times. 
William, who is with the Princess, is the second child I laid-in of there. 
It was marked in the right hand with red wine. My husband was a 
laborer in the Dock-yard at Deptford. When peace was proclaimed, a 
number of the workmen were discharged, and my husband was one 
who was discharged. I went to the Princess with a petition on a Sat- 
urday, to try to get my husband restored; I lived at that time at 
Deptford, New-Row, No. 7, with a person of the name of Bearblock. 
He was a milkman. The day I went to the Princess with the petition, 
was a fortnight before, the 6th of November. Mr. Bennet, a baker in 
New-street, was our dealer, and I took the child to Mr. Bennet’s when 
I went to receive my husband’s wages every week from the time I left 
the Hospital till I cari-ied the child to the Prmcess. I knewMr. Stike- 
,man only by having seen him once before, when I went to apply for a 
letter to Brownlow-street Hospital. When I went to Montague 
House, I desired Mi-. Stikeman to present my petition. He said they 
were denied to do such things, but seeing me with a baby he could do 
no less. He then took the child from me, and was a long time gone. 
He then brought me back the child, and brought half-a-guinea which 
the ladies sent me. He said if the child had been younger, he could 
have got it taken care of for me, but desired that I would come up 
again, I went up again on the Monda}'^ following; and I saw Mr. Stike- 
man. Mr. Stikeman afterwards came several times to us, and ap- 
pointed me to take the child to Montague House on the 5th of Novem- 
ber, but it rained all day, and I did not take it. Mr. Stikeman came 
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(lou-n to ,no on tlio Sntimlny U.c Glli of November, and I took the child 
on that day to the I’rince.-.s'p lions-e. Tlic Princess mas out. I waited 
till she returned. She .‘-am tlic cliild, and asked its age, I ment domn 
into the eoflce-rooni, and they gave nic .some arrom-i'oot to mean the 
eliiid ; for I mas suckling the child at thi.s time, and mlien 1 hadmeaned 
the child. I was to bring it and leave it with the Prince.ss. I did mean 
the child, and brought it to the Princes.s’.s house on the 15th of No- 
^eniher, and left it llicrc, and it has been mith the Princess ever since, 
I Sam the child last hit-^fonday, and J smear that it is my child. 

SOPHIA AUSTIN. 

Smorn at Lord Grenville’s House in Domning-street, the seventh 
d.av of tlnne, 180(1, before ns, 

ERSKINE, 

SPENCER, 

A true Cojiy, GRENVILLE, 

J. 'jkcht. ELLENBOROUGH. 


Xo. lU. 

TPSTI.MOKV OF TIIF P.OVAL PIIVSICLtNS KESPECTING TOE INSANITS 

OF GEOKGE III. 

|‘I euoui-n like to give an account of the first consultation me had 
mith Dr. "Willis. — The day that I introduced Dr. "Willis to the King, 
I summoned the re.st of his Majesty’s physicians to a coasultation at 
ni}' house. It mas there fir.st settled as a principle, that quiet of body 
and mind mere to be cnde.'ivorcd to be obtained by every means pos- 
.sible; and that every thing .should be kept carefully from his Majesty 
that might tend to prevent this desirable acquisition. It mas settled 
that a regular coercion should be made use of ; that every thing should 
be kept from his Jlajest}*^ that mas likely to e.vcite any emotion ; that 
though his kfajesty had not shewn any signs of an intention to injure 
himself, yot that it mas absolutely ncccssaiy, considering the sudden 
impulses to which his distemper subjects people, to put every thing 
out of the may that could do any mischief. To all this Dr. Willis 
assented ; yet the very nc.xt day he put a razor into his Majesty’s 
hand, and a penknife. When I saw the doctor next, I asked him hom 
he could venture to do such a thing ? He said, he shuddered at mhat 
he had done. As lid made use of this expression, I did not think it 
necessary to saj’’ much to him upon the subject. On the 12th of De- 
cember, as I apprehend, the King took a walk in the garden, and some 
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of the royal children were shewn to him — this produced a considerable 
emotion, which was accompanied with acts demonstrating that emotion, 
as I was informed, to the best of my memory, by Mr. Keatc. — ^Not 
withstanding this effect of seeing the children, Dr. Willis, the next day, 
introduced that Person, wliose great and amiable qualities, we all 
know, must necessarily make her the dearest and tenderest object of 
his Majesty’s thoughts — the interview was short — his Slajesty was 
soon afterwards in a great state of irritation ; and the strict coercion 
was, I believe, for the first time, actually applied that night— the 
blisters were put on that night likewise. The next time that I saw 
Dr. Willis, I spoke to him upon this subject with some degree of sharp- 
ness, because it was contrary to my opinion, and contrary to what had 
been settled in consultation ; for it had been referred, that whatever 
could be done by deliberation, should be settled b)’- consultation ; that 
the conduct of his Majesty in the interior room, should be left to Dr. 
Willis’s discretion, because it did not admit of deliberation. — I do not 
know that I convinced the Doctor that his opinion was wrong, but 
that the act Avas contrary to Avhat was laid down in consultation could 
not be denied. — I was always considered, by the highest authority, 
as the first physicuin, and therefore thought m3’^self particularly re- 
sponsible 5 I thought myself obliged to look into, and to inquire after 
every thing that related to his Majestj’^ 5 I did not suppose myself in a 
different situation upon the arrival of Dr. Willis, and therefore took 
the liberty of .speaking to him with some degree of authority. I 
remember when his three attendants arrived, I sent for them into the 
phj'sicians’ room, examined them very carcfulty, particularly as to the 
temper with which they conducted themselves towanis those whom 
they attended, and spoke to them, as thej’- were strangers to me, in 
such a manner as to let them know that their conduct would be strictly 
observed. — Mj’' being first ph^’sician made me talk to Dr. Willis about 
every thing that I heard of, that did not appear to me to be quite 
accurate, and sometimes led to disputes. — I informed the Doctor that 
he was there in a double capacitj’’ — as physician and attendant on his 
Majesty in the interior room ; that I must take mj’’ share in directing 
Avhat related to him in the capacity of physician, though I should not 
interfere with respect to the conduct of his xMajesty in the interior 
room. Not manj'.daj^s after this transaction I observed a book in his 
^Majesty’s hands, which affected me much, and immediatety determined 
me to bring a charge against Dr. AYiHis,'’for what I thought bad jirac- 
lice. — I Co not mean to bxdng the stor3’’ of this book as a fault, because 
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I believe there was no intention to convey such a book to hisMajestv: 
it was the play of King Lear,, not in a volume of Shakspeare, but it 
was a corrected Lear, by Colman, and^ mixed with his plays. lean 
have no reason to think that Lr. Willis could suspect that such a play 
was in that volume. His ifajesty told me that Dr. Willis brought 
him the book, and Dr. Willis did not deny it, when I spoke to him on 
the subject.— I do not bring this as a fault, but it was the circumstance 
that determined me to put in execution what I had been tb'nking of 
before, wdth respect to Dr. Wilh's ; for his Majesty’s observation on 
the book affected me strangely. I carried an account of this to the 
Prince of Wales, and he desired me, as he had done in every case of 
difficulty that had happened, from the beginning of the illness, to lay 
the affair before the Lord Chancellor. The Lord Chancellor went to 
•Kew, I believe; and the result was. when I saw the Lord Chancellor, 
that the rules of the consultation should be strictly obeyed, — ^Dr, 
Willis has, a second time, introduced the same great and amiable 
Penson. I was informed that some degree of irritation came on in the 
night ; but having collected, as I thought, from several small circum- 
stances, that the power of introducing persons to his Majesty was to 
be left entirely to Dr. Willis, I did not make any complaint about it.” 

“ Can you ascertain the time of the last interview ? ” 1 cannot.” 

“ What time of day was the first interview 1 ” 

“ I apprehend the first interview was in the evening — and that the 
interview happened, not only without consulting his Majesty’s physi- 
cians collectively, but that Dr. Gisborne, who was in the house that 
evening, and sitting in the anti-chamber when the introduction took 
place, w'as not consulted upon the occasion.” 

“ Do you recollect any conversation you had with Dr. Willis con- 
cerning the King’s being asleep, or disposed to sleep, at a time when 
you was going in to his Majesty ? ’ 

“ I remember a morning when Dr. Willis said his Majesty had had 
a bad m'ght, which I myself had been acquainted with by asking the 
page, as I passed by the King’s anti-chamber, the door of which I 
opened as I w*as going into the physician’s room.— In the physician’s 
room I mentioned that I had learnt the King had had a very bad 
night, but was then fallen asleep.— I sat do^vn, and what discourse 
passed between me and Dr. Willis then, about the night, I do not 
p-now- a few words only.— The Doctor soon went out of the room, 
and when he returned, said, ‘ That the King was not sleeping, for that 
he spoke.’— I got up, the attending physician of the day with me, and 
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walked towards Dr. ‘Willis— we went together through the anti-cham- 
hcr ; when I arrived at the door of his ^fajesty’s bed-room, Dr.Willis 
said, You may open the door, a circumstance that I do not recollect, 
ever to have happened to me before — somebody else generally opening 
the door : — ^when I opened it, I found that the room was dark — step- 
ped forwards very slowly ; as soon as I had gone the width of the 
door, I was visible to his Majesty. The door being open, his Majesty 
immediately addressed himself Ycr3'- pointedly to me, saying, ‘ I am glad 
to see 3*ou,’ and adding his wish to be released from the state he was 
then in, which was a state of coercion. I hesitated ; went one step 
back to look for Dr. Willis, who was standing veiy near me. I said 
something to the Doctor, and he immediately replied, in substance, 
that if his Majesty complained I might comply with his request. In 
consequence of which it was done, bj* mj' desire. I staid but a short 
time with his Majestt', and, as I was w.alking back, I said, ‘I had 
some doubts whether the compl3’ing with his ^Iajestr3'’s request was 
not improper, for he is in a very irriLatcd state.’ Dr. Willis said, 
‘ His Majesty will rise prescutl3-, and then we shall be able to do with- 
out coercion.’ ” 


No. IV. 

SPECIMEN OF EDMUND P.URICE-S ELOQUENCE ON THE ’ REGENCY BILL. 

Mr. Buukk rose, and declared himself astonished that the IJill 
should be proposed to be read a second time, without the House hav- 
ing heard a syllabic as to what the principles of the Bill, as opened and 
acted upon b3’’ the clauses and provisions of the Bill, were. He had, 
he said, often known the principles upon which a Bill had been ordered 
to be brou^it in. cither tot<all3’' lost sight of in the Bill itself, or so 
violently strained and departed from in the various clauses, that 
scarcely a single principle xipon which the House had resolved to legis- 
late, was to be found in the Bill, or to be found entire. It behoved the 
House, therefore,' at all times, to watch great and important Bills 
narrowly, and to see that the3'' were not deceived and deluded ; and 
that while they meant and had i csolved to pass a Bill for one purpose, 
they were not induced to pass a Bill, containing provisions to answer 
a very different purpose. There might possibl3'’, he said, exist some 
doubts as to the constitutional and legal competency of the character 
in which they were tlien proceeding to act as a branch of a perfect 
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legislature ; in argument and in debate, he and others had much ques- 
tioned the validity of the Commission, under the authority of which 
Parliament had been opened j but admitting for the present that there 
had been exercised a competent power to, make the House a Parlia- 
ment, and enable them to do the act, upon which they were proceeding, 
they ought to see what the Bill was, before they w^ent on wdth it, and 
therefore, though he meant not to debate the subject at large, he should 
take the liberty of calling the attention of the House, before they read 
the Bill a second time, to the extent of its provisions, and the extraor- 
dinary manner in which the Besolutions that the two Houses had come 
to were now attempted to be made use of, and carried into effect. Never 
surely, said he, was there a time w'hen the people of England and that 
House were so called on to see what they were doing, and to examine, 
with every possible degree of prudence and foresight, the serious and im- 
portant consequences wdiat they were doing might lead to. His Majesty’s 
incapacity to exercise the Royal Authority had been established, to 
the conviction of the two Houses, in a manner that left all possibility 
of doubt out of the question; indeed, if the examination of his 
Majesty’s physicians had not taken place, the fact would be too clear, 
to have admitted a dispute, from a great variety of consequences not 
necessary to be detailed, because they were consequences which they 
not only saw but felt. The duration of his Majesty’s malady, the turns 
it might take, the disguises it might assume, lay hidden in the secret 
recesses of the dispositions of Providence. His Majesty was insane, 
but his malady was- not like that of some other persons who were 
under confinement in houses and places destined for such purposes, 
intermittent, various, subject to degrees, lucid intervals, and occasional 
visitations of reason, but his faculties were totally eclipsed ; and as 
Dr. Willis, in the sanguine temper, ungoverned zeal, and impetuous 
rashness of his mind, could not take upon him to decide what would 
be the duration of his Majesty’s illness, it was not likely that physi- 
cians of more moderate minds, of cooler judgments, and of more sober 
reason, should take upon them to decide the duration of the malady 
that had struck at the Sovereignty of the Empire, and wounded every 
thing that was Sovereign, either in the political or natural capacity of 
the King upon the Throne. Not any thing like a moderate time, 
therefore, had been promised for the duration of his Majesty’s illness ; 
the malady of the Monarch consequently was fixed to no known 
definite time, and at that moment a Bill was brought in totally to 
separate and’ parcel out the Royal Authority, so as to leave only the. 
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clinncc of a Gcvcnimcnt ncccssarilj' so weak and impotent, as to bo 
scarce aide to stand at all. .Ml limited power, Burke said, was 
from its natiirc feeble, and the circumstance of its being only temporary 
and uncertain, rendered it still more deficient in vigor and in ctlicacv. 
The tirst object of the Bill was, he observed, to nominate a person to 
hold this weak and almost useless Govenunent. The nc.vt purpose it 
avowed its aim to eticct, was the raising a jiower in opposition to that 
Royal Authority. Those who gave such jjowors, were c’carly to be the 
umstors of them, and there wuld no doubt remain but that the Bill 
was drawn with a design to answer the rash ends of the mad and dar- 
ing ambition of a Right Honorable Gentleman, whose conduct had but 
too plainly manifested his view, and his intentions, Tims there was a 
partition of power, in which the I’rincc was destined to have no other 
than an otficinf character, while nil the Palaces, Offices, and Dignities, 
wore given to another. This partition was more odious and offensive 
than the fatuous jeirlition treaty relative to the succession, on the 
death of the last Prince of the House of Austria. It was a partition 
founded on a most wicked and maliciotis jirinciple; every thing that 
was degrading and restrictive, every thing that Btamped a suspicion on 
the character of the Prince, nn<l conveyed a gross nflVont to his Royal 
Highness, by holding him out ns a person not to he trusted, as a person 
whom the public ought to suspect, and were likely to he deadved by, 
was done by what was withheld in the Bill ; while, on the other hand, 
all that was graceful, till that was honorable, all that was calcidatcd to 
bold up a character ns great, virtuous, and meritorious, was given 
where nh opposition was set vip to oppose and counteract tlic executive 
Government. 'J'his Bill afiected to give the Roy.al Authoril}’, and 
tended to answer the pnrj>oscs of a faetion against that authority. Its 
real object was to defeat the jtreferablc claim of the Prince of Wales to 
the Rcgonc}', in the very moment that the Claim had been in practice 
and in effect, found to he irresisliblo, and to .set up what had been 
termed the equal Right of a .Subject as paramount to the Prince’s 
Right. Air. Burke, with great warmth, declaimed upon the purport 
of the Bill, in the view of which he chose to consider it, and among a 
variety of other invectivc.s against it, said, the doctrine of divine right, 
which had been exploded in the House of the Sluart.s, was now revived 
in favor of another House, The present Alinistcr, he understood, had 
been called an heaven-lorn Minister in another place; they might fairly 
suppose, therefore, that he had a divine right to take to himself a 
larger portion of power and of patronage than he chose to leave to the 
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Prince on the Tiirone ; arid when he said the Prince on the Throne, 
lie begged to be understood as alluding to the Prince of Wales, sitting 
on the Throne in his delegated character, on the behalf, in the name, 
and ns the representative of his father. But if the Minister was 
alroad}’’ declared by one of his fanatics to be an heaven-iorn Slinister, 
he did not wonder at bis considering himself as acting under the in- 
tluenco of a divine right, and that he should go any lengths to secure 
the power that he aimed at. By the present Bill, all the powers of 
distributing honors, and even ebarit}', were denied the Regent. There 
were, hlr. Bnrkc observed, a variety of lesser instances of bounty 
annexed to the Crown, that tho Regent was most invidiously restrained 
from. There were employed by the Household, painters, architects, 
poets, historiographers, and many other artists and artificers of different 
degrees, ranks, orders, and descriptions, to reward whom, the Prince 
was deprived of everj’ possible opportunity. He was left without a 
table, without any provision that resembled the shadow of royalty, fur- 
ther than what ho had enjoyed as Prince of Wales, from his Majesty’s 
jicrsonal bounty. Jfr. Burke enlarged upon this topic considerably 
and witli his customary ardor of expression. Though, he trusted, he 
lionorcd her ^lajcst}" as .much as any other subject, he did not think she 
ought to have that patronage. She might be nominated to hold it, but 
he was confident the exercise of it would devolve into other hands. 
The Bill was calculated, he said, to eclipse the Royal dignity, and to 
reduce Ihe Regent to an official character, which was a scandal to the 
nation, and the more so, as coming from those who were thought men 
of honor, and therefore he should consider it as a wicked, base, and 
unjust action, not more degrading to the Prince of Wales, than dis- 
graceful to the perpetrators. By the Bill, responsibility was given to 
the Prince of Wales, who was saddled by having all the onerous duties 
of Government imposed on him, without having any grateful powers 
to counterbalance the burthen, while the dignity, splendor, and real 
distribution of emoluments, were given to the Minister. The Bill 
meant not only to degrade the Prince of Wales, but the whole House 
of Brunswick, who were to be otitlawed^ excommunicated, and attainted 
as having forfeited all claim to the confidence of the country ! 
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